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jPreface. 
& 


NY honest attempt to present the past to English readers 
in a popular and attractive form needs not a word of 


editorial apology. I made, two years ago, an effort to produce such 
a magazine, the success of which at first fully justified my venture. 
To my great regret, however, I was obliged to sever my connection 
with it for reasons which are known to all my friends, and to many 
of the public, and which are explained at length in a printed letter 
addressed by me at the time to Lord Talbot de Malahide, the 
President of the Royal Archzological Institute. This new attempt 
in the same direction will, I hope, be regarded with equal favour 
and approval. 


The contents of the present volume will speak for themselves; and 
I hope that they have made good the professions and promises of 
my original prospectus. 


The ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE AND BIBLIOGRAPHER chronicles the 
meetings of learned societies in town and in country, and therefore 
invites regular or occasional contributions from their secretaries. 
Correspondence on Antiquarian subjects forms a marked feature in 
the Magazine, as it did in Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine under old 
‘Sylvanus Urban,” in whose footsteps it is my pride and pleasure 
to tread. 

E. WALFORD. 


17, CHuRCH Row, HampsTeaD, N.W. 
June, 1882. 
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Cime's Footsteps. 


IME flees so quickly, but we long to keep 
G His footsteps in our sight, lest they too fade 
E’en as a golden sunset into shade, 

And memory of the past in silence sleep. 


Time’s footsteps printed on the world we see 
In all diversities of form ; and lo! 
Out of the Past the Future yet shall grow ; 
So let past fashions all ingathered be. 


Time writes upon the vellum of the past, 
Time prints his letters fairly on the page ; 
Keeping all science and each maxim sage, 

And thus the present holds all ages fast. 


Time paints the likeness of the great now dead ; 
Time moulds the marble effigy ; we strive 
That the great dead in memory shall live, 

Sage, poet, soldier, who has nobly bled. 


The book, the picture, helmet with its crest, 
The shield, the spear, the sword, the armour bright, 
All on the past can shed a flood of light ; 

The crozier of the bishop now at rest. 


All that is past we seek to treasure here, 
All that may make the past a thing of life ; 
And we would save what else in worldly strife 
Might perish, though the present hold it dear. 


Not the grim past alone we seek to save, 
But the dright past that lightly bids us smile, 
And with its quainter wisdom would beguile, 
Mingling with thoughts that border on the grave. 


H. R. WADMORE. 





Go Lectores Amiciffimos. 


Dxe preeteritos quz virtus consecrat annos, 


Nescio que priscis gratia rebus inest. 
Abdita szeclorum, famze monumenta prioris 
Querimus : inceptis annue, Musa, meis. 
Relliquias zvi, antique res laudis et artis, 
Celsaque montanis addita valla jugis, 
Bellorum exuvias, truncis affixa tropzis 
Arma, Britannorum tela vetusta ducum, 
Cristatas galeas, crispato hastilia ferro, 
Atque in lanceolas saxa retorta rudes, 
Exesas turres, labefactaque templa Deorum, 
Et structa artifici fana vetusta manu, 
Si quid inest templis rarum et spectabile signum, 
Si quis in ediculz tegmine restet honos, 
Depictas tabulas, annosa volumina vatum, 
Quicquid habent sacri templa vel ara Dei, 
Ad vivum mira depictas arte fenestras, 
Sive quid in fanis sculptile vivat ebur, 
Arte laboratas multo subtemine vestes, 
Quas virgo artifici Gallica pinxit acu, 
Ccelatos calices, splendentia pocula gemmis, 
Queis biberat Czesar, Musa referre jubet. 
Scilicet hzec veterum mores et gesta virorum 
Illustrant ; adeo pagina picta patet. 
Rustica sylvicolas referat quz fabula mores, 
Quzrimus, en! Musis sit modo digna novem ; 
Quid valeant populi leges, quid dicta priorum, 
Quidve per Angligenas tradita charta manus ; 
Sermonem rudis agricole quz szecula forment, 
Sanctorum virtus unde sepulchra notet ; 
Gratia que forme statuis pictisve tabellis ; 
Regibus et sceptris unde oriatur honos ; 
Quz nemorum frondi, sacro quz gratia fonti 
Hereat ; indigenis que Dea presit aquis ; 
Qui vigeant ludi pagos et compita circum, 
Agricole servent que pia jura Lares ; 
Hec petimus ; priscis sit honos et gloria rebus ; 
Postera sic positos gens veneretur avos. 
E. WALFORD. 
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Mn the Scope and Charm of Antiquarian Study. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 


@T has often been asked, unthinkingly as I 

MZ consider, “What is the use of bothering 

your head about the past ? What profit will 

you gain thereby?” And such questions 

are usually followed by the remark, ‘‘ What 

concerns us is certainly the present, and 

: possibly the future.” To the former part of 

p <a these expressions of a purely utilitarian 

ALA BES character, a short but forcible answer may be 

given. ‘The present is founded on the past, and is inseparably con- 

nected with it; neither can it be properly understood or fully 

appreciated, and certainly no idea of the progress of civilisation can 

be arrived at, unless there is an intimate acquaintance with the 

history of the past. Our present advantages and comparative ease 

and comfort, socially, nationally, and religiously, are the result and 
outcome of the doings and struggles of our forefathers. 

It is, therefore, a species of ingratitude to seek to throw contempt 
upon the past, and to ignore its influence. Does a child despise the 
memory of its deceased parents, or the legacy of wealth or wisdom it 
may inherit from them? No; asaruleit cherishes their likeness with 
fondest care, and values their forethought and goodwill most highly. 

It is not, however, my object in this essay so much to refute 
expressions depreciatory of the past, but rather to incite the reader’s 
mind to study the lessons that may be learnt from it, and to touch 
on the charms which it unfolds to those who devote themselves to it. 

It naturally follows that a veneration for the past must be the 
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leading motive in the pursuit of such a study. This feeling is pre- 
eminently shown in the antiquary, the loving student of antiquity, 
who delights in everything that is stamped with age, or is curious, 
quaint, or rare. Whatever furnishes an idea of the ancient past, 
whether in art, literature, or manners, has a peculiar charm for him. 

In order to attain his object, the aim of the antiquary must be to 
get at the “#uth. This involves on his part a great amount of 
laborious and patient research. He must sift all possible evidences, 
and leave no stone unturned that will throw light upon his subject. 
Even an ingenious hypothesis is necessary sometimes to worm out 
the hidden and apparently unwilling truth. In the process of in- 
vestigation he must reject what is proved to be worthless, and 
substantiate by clear evidence that which is correct. 

To place the antiquary in his proper and relative position, it will 
be well to enumerate the various grades and classes of fact-gatherers 
—the ‘‘ gleaners after time,” as Mr. A. Dobson so happily styles 
them. First there is the ordinary compiler, who with little arrange- 
ment of material and few ideas, for the sake of mere accumulation of 
old information, strings together a number of past events. He is the 
first and least skilled worker in the extensive field of history. Then 
comes, as a step in advance, the chronicler, or annalist, who with 
better order and classification, and with the idea of showing 
the connection which events have with each other, furnishes a read- 
able and often pleasant narrative of circumstances. He employs the 
graphic power of description ; takes in an account not only of actions, 
but also of their more immediate effects. Then follows the 
topographer, or local historian, whose worthy aim is to rescue from 
oblivion the events which have transpired within a limited area, and 
as such are locally interesting and valuable, and ought to earn for 
him the thanks of all succeeding generations. These may not have a 
direct bearing on national history, but are nevertheless commendable 
and in the right direction. The scope of his labours necessarily bor- 
ders, if it does not actually enter, upon antiquarian ground. 

But it is to the antiquary that we especially wish to direct our 
attention. It is he who takes in hand and deals with passages of 
fossilised history, in contrast to the general historian, who describes 
human motives and actions, in short, illustrates the drama of human 
life with its accessories. The former selects sectional or individual 
cases for his searching examination. He endeavours to verify date, 
fact, and circumstance connected therewith. This is not always an 
easy task, as it requires great judgment and discrimination ; it is 
often unsuccessful at first, but even in the process of elucidation, 
information of an unexpected kind is often brought out. And when 
a fact of history is once established, it becomes a real acquisition to 
the wealth of human knowledge, which is placed by the antiquary at 
a higher value than that of mere worldly gain. For an indisputable 
fact is eternal, and thereby substantial progress is made. 
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The life of one man, however prolonged, is at best but of limited 
duration; and no antiquary can do more than gather together, 
elucidate, and verify a few facts, however industrious he may be: yet 
he should not be discouraged ; for to his labours and those of his 
school the general historian is indebted in a high degree for a mass 
of well-ascertained facts—the results of comparative study and 
observation, which ought to assist materially in developing the 
science of the history of the human race. 

The historian, in the highest sense of the term, with the compre- 
hensive grasp, as it were, of a great architect, makes use of and 
manipulates these materials as the basis of his superstructure ; 
and employs them as ornamental adjuncts and graceful embellish- 
ments, according to the bent of his artistic and literary genius. 

Our subject naturally divides itself into two principal heads— 
first, the consideration of all pertaining to /éters ; secondly, those 
referring to objects. Dear to the mind of the antiquarian student, 
and indispensable to his success, are old, genuine, and trustworthy 
records ; and here opens out an almost unbounded expanse of 
research, too wide for one mind to grasp, or for one person, however 
enthusiastic and devoted, to follow out. Independent documentary 
evidence is of great value, because it is penned with no purpose to 
deceive. The earliest documents are ‘‘rolls,” numerous in kind, 
but rightly so called because they were written or engrossed upon 
skins or parchment, each membrane being stitched together length- 
wise, and when done with coiled up again. This was before the 
invention of paged books. The most ancient of Anglo-Norman 
records are the manorial court-rolls. These writings were held by 
the lord of the manor, who granted lands and possessions to his 
vassals or tenants on certain conditions of suit or service. As 
copyholders they constituted their only title-deed for reference. 
Consequently these contain lists from time to time of those who suc- 
ceeded to their rights ; and thus we get the early names of those 
families who were connected with land and the descent of property. 
They often testify to the substantial beginnings of people who 
become in process of time notable and wealthy members of the 
community. The Lay Subsidy-roll of Richard II., composed in 
Norman-French, is valuable and suggestive ; besides furnishing the 
names of the inhabitants who were upwards of fifteen years of age, 
it gives the titles of distinction of a medieval period, such as 
“‘esquier,” ‘‘chivaler,” “ firanklan,” denoting military or land 
tenure, also the trades, some of which are difficult to make out or 
have become obsolete. These documents were drawn up and 
attested centuries before the introduction of church registers, 
Ancient wills, with their bequests for charitable purposes, and the 
performance of chantry offices for the repose of the soul of the 
testator, give a curious insight into the religious beliefs of the twelfth 
to sixteenth century. They likewise often specify the boundaries and 
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names then existing of certain portions of ground, and, along with 
post-mortem inquisitions, describe the extent of the testator’s posses- 
sions. Suits in Chancery, that is, the records of legal claims or 
disputes concerning property, as well as old deeds in general, 
answer the end of enabling one to form an idea of the distribution 
of land in former times. In other ancient MSS. there are all 
manner of rolls relating to the surroundings of Royalty and Royal 
Acts, such as Exchequer, Patent and Close Rolls, Charters, Grants, 
Wardrobe Accounts, Accounts of Progresses, &c., Calendars of State 
papers, Parliamentary rolls, domestic annals, all more or less illus- 
trative of national affairs. These latter are now coming to be more 
sought into by special and qualified scholars, and, from their trust- 
worthiness, are rectifying the errors into which former historians have 
fallen. History is now-a-days written in a totally different fashion 
from what itwas in former times of violent partisanship, personal pre- 
judice and political bias being as a rule eschewed, and simple matter 
of fact preferred, without preconceived notions, but with rhetorical 
embellishments ; and this is recognised as the true method of 
writing history. 

Again, there are ecclesiastical documents, such as Papal bulls of dis- 
pensation, indulgences, and excommunications ; conventual registers, 
terriers, and charters of privileges and immunities, and the reports of 
visitors to the religious houses made previously to their dissolution 
—the latter a cunningly devised scheme of Henry VIII.—supplying 
an estimate of the revenues of these houses, their incomes from tithes 
and glebe lands, with catalogues of church furniture and fabrics. 
These curious particulars are important to the local antiquary. 
There are also hosts of other ancient writings, the enumeration 
of which might become tedious to the reader. 

In the order of time, we now come to notice parochial registers, 
foremost those of the Church. These were found necessary for the 
identification of individuals and to avoid confusion. They were 
ordained by mandate of Cromwell, the Vicar-General, to be kept in 
every parish, and his orders were more or less carefully obeyed. 
They were to specify the dates of baptisms, marriages, and burials. 
It would have been an improvement upon this wise and far-seeing 
measure, if the exact date of birth and death had been supple- 
mented. Itseems, however, to have concerned spiritual authorities 
to insist on registration only as connected with Christian rites and 
Church observances ; consequently, they were intended to include 
every member of the human family throughout the kingdom who 
from that time appeared on the stage of life or departed from it. 
Though deplorably scanty, these precious registers constitute the 
substratum of the social and domestic history of every parish, 
because they record the names of those persons who must have 
played a humble, or, it may be, a distinguished part in the annals of 
the district in which they lived ; besides, they may be the only proof 
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of a man’s existence, and thus become valuable as legal evidence. 
It is interesting to note that some family names last in the same 
neighbourhood for hundreds of years, whilst others become extinct 
or worn out in amuch shroter period. Again, they are the germs of 
family pedigrees, and supply connecting links for a system of genea- 
logy. Thenumber of yearly births or burials might indicate a basis from 
which to obtain an approximate idea of the probable number of the 
inhabitants of a parish or town from the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury to the end of the eighteenth, just before the first authorised 
census was taken. Some of our registers are more interesting than 
others, on account of incidental remarks and particular dates ; but 
these are somewhat rare, and depended solely upon the whim or 
curiosity of the keeper of them. Occasionally they cast a side-light 
on our national history, and corroborate remarkable events. To 
unappreciative minds they may appear dry and useless ; but in many 
ways and by repeated study they grow to be a fascinating study to 
those of the antiquarian type. 

It must be borne in mind that scarcely any of the aforesaid kinds 
of documents are legible to the ordinary or casual reader, for the 
older the writing the more the difficult it is to decipher it. As 
different and peculiar styles of handwriting or fashions in caligraphy 
were employed in different ages, it requires the eye of the expert, 
that is, one who is accustomed to the formation of early letters or 
characters and words, with the strange unfixedness of ancient ortho- 
graphy, to make them out ; and, as every study of importance ulti- 
mately expands to a science, so we have that of Pa/zography, which 
treats on the nature of ancient writings and inscriptions—makes them 
understood, and authenticates their genuineness by their outward 
appearance and internal evidences. 

Even the earliest registers are not easy to make out in a consecutive 
manner ; and, even when by comparison of letters they are actually 
recognised, or an alphabet can be constructed and words thereby 
joined together, they are often so abbreviated that an acquaintance 
with ecclesiastical forms of elision and abbreviation becomes needful. 
Certain antique modes of expression have likewise to be taken into 
account. Up to a comparatively modern date these were mostly 
latinised, and'so_a familiarity with Church-Latin is indispensable. The 
old style of the computation of time must not be forgotten, nor must 
saint days, religious festivals, regnal and pontifical years, all which 
demand some knowledge of chronological order and sequence. 

Old official parish books, containing the names of constables, 
churchwardens, and the poor and highway accounts of the overseers, 
are an excellent study. ‘The items not unfrequently throw a curious 
light on legal and national enactments which affected every house- 
hold—allusions to social practices, rude punishments or strange 
customs, and periodical usages, really constitute for the time being 
an outline of the social history of the country to which they belong. 
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Again, they contain names of roads and places, with cost of church 
and road repairs, wages, prices of commodities, and the maintenance 
of paupers, &c. 

In order to become a thorough and competent antiquary—as, 
indeed, is the case in all liberal studies—it is necessary to undergo a 
special and technical education so as to arrive at proficiency. The 
instruments or tools of his profession are numerous, and therefore in 
this paper we can do little more than allude to them. 

A valuable handmaid to the study of antiquity is the science of 
archeology, which describes and fixes the age of ancient sculptured 
remains or traces of man’s handiwork on the earth from pre-historic 
times. The studentin this branch is interested chiefly in examples 
showing art-perception and development in the construction of monu- 
mental erections, old buildings, articles of vertu, pottery, jewellery, 
antique gems, and in treasure-trove generally. To his persevering 
researches are we indebted for the exhumation of cities which have 
lain buried for thousands of years, with their remarkable and most 
interesting relics, which make us acquainted with their primitive civi- 
lisations, religions, customs, and historic annals. The deciphering 
of the hieroglyphics of Egypt, of the cuneiform characters of the 
Assyrian cylinders, and of the inscribed bricks of Babylon, has lent 
most valuable aid in throwing new light on the Mosaic records, and 
thus affording corroborative proofs of the truth and een of 
the Scriptures. 

We proceed now to notice the more sectional or ‘departmental 
studies of what may be regarded as the pictorial and emblematical 
illustrations of history, or, to plagiarise the title of Matthew of West- 
minster’s book, “‘ The Flowers of History.” 

Heraldry is the art of emblazoning arms and armorial devices on 
shields, flags, and seals, significant of certain honours and distinc- 
tions obtained by their bearers or their ancestors. At first of 
feudal origin, they partook of a military character, and were granted 
by the sovereign as the “ fountain of honour” for deeds of daring 
or public utility, in some cases, perhaps, of servility. The gtudy of 
heraldry is intricate ; but when understood it is a great assistance to a 
biographical knowledge of the aristocracy of the kingdom, who con- 
stitute the great landowners, and consequently possess much 
dignity and power. Attached to our aristocracy is a great amount of 
curious incident and romantic interest, which largely enters into and 
helps to make up our general history. Heraldry is closely associated 
with genealogical matters, and even in an artistic point of view is 
worthy of attention. 

Numismatics, or the acquaintance with coins, was formerly one 
pre-eminent qualification and mark of an antiquary. To be able to 
decipher their inscriptions was a sign of wonderful learning and 
discernment. No doubt the medallic history of a nation in all its sig- 
nificance is very instructive, as coins are often stamped with the exact 
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portraiture of emperors, governors, royal personages—others are com- 
memorative of important events, and, when arranged in chronological 
order, are a valuable acquisition to history i in general. ‘Coins and money 
tokens were issued for purposes of trading—some were minted in times 
of emergency on the metals or materials readiest to hand. They often 
exhibit curious and enigmatical rim legends, and the oldest of them 
have many peculiar features of workmanship. Clipping and coining 
and the uttering of counterfeit coins in former ages engaged the dis- 
honest ingenuity of a certain class, and was viewed by the law asa 
capital crime ; the statute book and the records of criminal courts bear 
evidence to the severe punishments awarded to those detected in 
these base practices. 

The minute examination and careful rubbing of engraved memorial 
brasses, incised slabs, gravestone inscriptions, &c., is a further help 
to the genuine antiquary. The drawings of monumental and 
sepulchral effigies, such as recumbent cross-legged knights represented 
in suits of chain-armour with sword at side, ecclesiastical dignita- 
ries robed in full canonicals, with closed and upraised hands as in 
the act of devotion, have always been a favourite study of the 
reverential antiquary, as affording examples of medieval art and 
religious expression. 


‘* Brave knight ! thy life may teach us more 

Than philosophic sages, 

And from the misty days of yore 
Echo to future ages. 

A moral po may yet remain, 
Though we forget the story, 

That noble aim is more than fame, 
And truth surpasses glory.” 


The origin and purpose of churchyard crosses has excited much 
interesting archzeological discussion. ‘Their interlaced tracery, gro- 
tesque figures, and occasional Runic inscriptions, when duly inter- 
preted, introduce us to primitive religious ideas, and throw a curious 
light on antiquity. 


ae 


Font in Hildesheim Cathedral. 


HE brazen font in the cathedral of Hildesheim is a most 
© interesting and valuable example of Romanesque casting. 
Metal fonts of this period are rare, though at a later time 

they became comparatively common. As is seen in our illustration, 
the basin is richly decorated with subjects in high relief, and is sup- 
ported on four kneeling figures, bearing water pitchers, ‘which repre- 
sent the four rivers of Paradise. The baptism of our blessed Lord, 
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and other subjects are depicted on the sides. The lofty cover is 
equally elaborate, while the treatment of the whole is severe and 
fine. This work dates from the twelfth century. 

It will be well to mention one or two of the few other specimens 
of this kind. In S. Bartholomew's, Liege, is a very noble font, 
cast by Lambert Patras, of Dinant, in 1112. The basin rests on 
twelve brazen balls, and is ornamented with five scenes, in relief, 
from the lives of St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist. 

The font in Osnabriick Cathedral, the work of Master Guardus, is 
supported on three feet, and exhibits reliefs of the baptism of 
Christ and of SS. Peter and Paul. In the church at Berchtesgaden, 
the font shows the rivers of Paradise. Bremen Cathedral contains a 
font, the basin of which is supported by four men resting on as many 
lions. 

In the Godehard church at Brandenburg and in the cathedral of 
Salzburg are Romanesque fonts. That in Wiirtzburg Cathedral, 
dating from 1279, is very costly and beautiful. Eight scenes from 
the life of our Lord are given here, and the founder, Master 
Eccardus, has introduced his own figure. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries fonts assumed a different 
character, and were often covered by a canopied lid, sometimes of a 
great height, which was either of wood or of metal. 

The remarkable feature of a warming apparatus, for the purpose 
of heating the water to be used for baptism, is seen under the font 
in S. Sebald’s, Niirnberg. 


ARTHUR G. Hitt, B.A. 
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Royal istorical Manuscripts Commission. 


EIGHTH REPORT. 


N the r5th March in the seventh year of James I., at West- 
O minster, were granted the following Letters Patent, which in 

one aspect may be considered as constituting the Public 
Record Office in its earliest form, and in another as authorising that 
separate ownership and localisation of the State Papers which it is 
the delicate mission of the Historical Manuscripts Commission of 
the present day to render harmless to the public service.* This 
document, for obvious reasons, is quoted without comment : 
“ James, by the grace of God, &c. Toall men, &c. Forasmuch as 
p’serving and well ordering of Papers and Records, especially such 
as conteyne matter of State and Counsell, as well respecting the 
Negociacons with fforaigne princes as other Instruccons and 








* This has already been done. See “ History of Public Offices,” by F. S- 
Thomas. 
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Direccons for home causes is a matter of great consequence to us 
and our estate, not onely in respect of secrecie and keeping them 
from the view and knowledge of many, but also for that good use 
may bee made of them for future direccon of such as wee shall 
employe hereafter in our publique service both att home and abroad. 
In regard whereof having understood of the carefull endeavours of 
our right trustie and right wel-beloved'cozen and Counsellor Robert 
Earle of Salisbury our principall secretary and our high Treasurer of 
England to reduce all such Papers as well those that heretofore 
remayned in the custody of Sir T. Lake, being the papers of some of 
the principall Secretaryes of our predecessors ” (as also such others 
as he cares to depart with being either what he has collected himself 
or handed down from his father) ‘‘into a sett forme of Lybrarie in 
some convenient place within our pallace of Whitehall to bee at all 
tymes readyer for our owne use, & for the use of any of our 
principall secretaryes of State. 

“And as this will be for our better service we are pleased to 
appoint Levyns Muck esqre and Thos. Wilson esqre to be Keepers 
and registers of the Papers and Records so to be collected and pre- 
served as aforesayd)'’— each with a salary of 3s. 4d. per diem. 

Such is the substance of this early equivalent to the modern 
“ Record Act,” the interest of which is as great as it has hitherto 
been unappreciated. It would be impossible to over-estimate the 
value of such links between the past and present history of the preser- 
vation of our venerable and public Records if the present question 
were less neglected than that of the past. 

During the half-generation of its existence the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission has done its work in a steady, business-like, 
and really scholarly fashion. This fact is all the more creditable to 
its management by reason of its coincidence with a period of 
historical sensation. 

For the first time some attention was paid to the development of 
our national characteristics and social habits from the earliest times. 
This work was accomplished in several very different ways. Some 
writers, making use of reliable materials, chose the life of the 
Church, court, or city as the nucleus of progress in the national life. 
Others, having a just appreciation of unmistakable evidence, drew 
their inferences solely from the figures of contemporary accounts. 
Behind these real workers arose a cloud of literary drones, who, 
having pilfered just a sufficient store of nutriment from the common 
stock to last out their short flight, soared far aloft into the regions of 
attractive fiction to bask in the full sunshine of popular applause. 
Yet perhaps there could, after all, be little fear lest the work of this 
Commission should be tampered with by the authors of short histories 
of the English people. 

We find therefore that, encouraged by the frankness and hospi- 
tality of noble owners of collections, and by the grateful appreciation 
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of municipal authorities, the various editors under the Commission 
have supplied materials for a Report that may be fairly said to out- 
strip all its predecessors, though it may still be thought to perpetuate 
certain of their faults. 

Amongst the various collections whose contents are described in 
the main volume of the Report are several of more than common 
interest. Of this nature are the Customers’ Declarations, under 
Philip and Mary, in the Earl of Jersey’s collection ; the minutes of 
that Masonic Board of Trade, the Trinity House ; and the evidence 
taken before the Fellows of the College of Physicians. 

From the entries of the last-named corporation we can gather that 
a perhaps laudable vigilance was exerted over practitioners through- 
out the kingdom. Quacks at least were not tolerated, for one Roger 
Powell, who fixed ‘‘ bragging bills” to the walls, was cited and 
made to appear. Other empirics, who were wont to despatch 
their patients by more elaborate and, we fear, more deadly nostrums 
than any practised by Dr. Sangrado, were fined and disallowed. 
Amongst these was one who having for upwards of sixteen years 
treated every disease according to the rules of astrology, was found 
by his examiners lamentably ignorant of the kindred and more 
orthodox science of astronomy. 

By far the most important, historically speaking, of the larger 
collections described in this volume are those in the proud possession 
of the Corporations of Chester and Leicester. Perhaps the most 
valuable part of the Chester muniments is that which illustrates the 
commercial history of the city. The evidence offered under this head 
by the editor, Mr. Jeaffreson, is carefully chosen and exceedingly 
well arranged. Still, the student of financial history will find in his 
way a few difficulties, arising from a want of discrimination in the use 
of technical phraseology throughout a certain portion of the calendar. 
For instance, he will gather that not only were certain concessions 
as to the free importation of corn and other goods made to the 
merchants of Chester by different Governors of Ireland, but also that 
no one could import merchandise, or export it, or even bring it into 
the city, without paying certain customs, or port-customs, or town- 
dues, or octroi, or imposts—for the terms are used indiscriminately, as 
though their significance were not realised by the editor. 

In the same way the position of the city with regard to the Lord, 
the Crown, and its executive officers, successively, is not strongly 
brought out. The fact is that the relation of the two subjects is both 
very certain and highly important. When Chester was a port 
belonging feudally to the Earls of Chester, it was the latter who 

granted to the citizens the farm of the city customs and port-dues. 
The right of levying the customs on exports and the impositions 
on imports was ever a part of the prerogative of the Crown. But 
when Chester, lite Sandwich and other towns, came under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Crown, the citizens held the fee-farm 
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from the latter, and the sheriffs became, like those of Middlesex, 
their great executive officers. We must not suppose, however, that 
the local dues levied like those of the Port of London by the officers. 
of the city were of the same nature or the same importance as the 
customs levied only by the Crown. Vexatious, inded, they were to 
the stranger, and suicidal to the citizens, as these documents show 
us ; but they were desperately continued till the revenue they pro- 
duced failed either to pay the farm of liberties due to the Crown, or 
to preserve the port and river in a navigable condition. 

In later times ministers maintained in the Council, and the Ex- 
chequer Barons from the bench, that these odious and oppressive 
dues were the real cause of the decay of traffic generally attributed 
to the impositions of the Crown. 

For the rest, the history of Chester is that of any other city, with 
the exception that its importance was more artificial, and its decay 
morerapid. This importance was due almost wholly to the strate- 
gical position of the city with regard to the western marches, and not 
probably to a busy export trade, as the editor is inclined to believe. 
The reason why Chester preserved some little shipping trade in the 
presence of such a competitor as Bristol is perhaps that its position 
towards the industrial North of Ireland was more favourable than 
that of any other port besides Liverpool. The great supply and 
transport contracts of the Crown for the Irish army were chiefly 
executed from London or Bristol ; and these, as contemporary 
accounts and Privy Seals inform us, were not conducted in a manner 
that was likely to be profitable to any port that was honoured by 
them. 

A release by Elizabeth to the city of Chester “‘ from a certain im- 
post on wines,” in consideration of the poverty of the city, is scarcely 
a probable occurrence, considering that an impost was with doubtful 
exceptions a tax, over and above the custom, on wines imported in 
foreign vessels. Possibly, however, the “liberi homines” of that 
port may for a space have been exempted from the prizage like those 
of London and the Cinque Ports. 

The muniments of the corporation of Leicester, of still more direct 
historical value than those of Chester, have been calendared with 
even greater skill and accuracy by Mr. Jeaffreson. It is a pity, 
however, that this gentleman, in his occasional disquisitions, 
is not a little more historically far-sighted. This is noticeable 
with regard to the inquest on the origin of gable-pence and 
bridge-silver, which is a chief feature of the whole volume before 
us. None, perhaps, could read thisrecord without pleasure or instruc- 
tion ; yet exception must be taken to the fact that Mr. Jeaffreson 
has allowed two such very apocryphal traditions as are preserved 
therein to pass without any word of warning. 

The bare story, stripped of all its circumstance, is a very simple and 
by no means uncommon one. The citizens of Leicester were either 
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desirous of obtaining for their city that immunity from external 
jurisdiction which had been already conceded to certain other great 
towns, and for this purpose paid to the lord a fine which was levied 
as a house-tax ; or, more probably, they desired an abatement of a 
custom which was levied with more than usual severity by some 
extortionate farmer.* 

The picturesque story of the battle of the brethren is the result of 
a very common expedient in that imaginative age for working on the 
emotions, while the destruction of a needful document by a fire 
conveniently kindled by evil-disposed persons, was for centuries such 
a common device, that it is almost entitled to the dignity of a legal 
fiction. 

The second inquest is of the same nature as the former one, being, 
indeed the creation of the same minds. 

Having satisfactorily disposed of one burden, these worthy and 
disinterested jurors set about diminishing the general liability to 
pontage. According to their story, the forest of Leicester was once 
so strewn and blocked with dead-wood that the lord was only too 
glad to have it removed on payment of a small toll, paid on the 
spot. Then, by some mysterious means, this toll came to be levied 
outside the city, till in course of time a custom-house was erected 
and regular pontage ensued. 

Surely no one in the least acquainted with the growth ofcorporate 
institutions, with the petitions to Parliament, with the forest assizes 
and rolls of the period, can fora moment credit such a gross and 
palpable invention as either of these tales. 

In the same volume, the records of the chapter of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, are of no common interest. It is a pity, however, that 
the editor omittsd some explanation of the important question con- 
nected with the transier of the port of Sandwich from the prior and 
chapter to the Crown, by way of exchange, in the 21st year of Edward 
I. In his mention of the refusal of the prior to pay the “ freight ” of 
a cargo of wines consigned to him by a merchant, and the order for 
justice to be done between the parties, we suspect that neither the 
history of the word “ frectagium,” nor the nature of the prior’s refusal, 
were fully comprehended by the editor. 

From these necessarily ‘‘ mutilated reports,” as Hargrave would 
have called them, we are not loath to turn to the first and only 
complete calendar of State papers produced by the Commission, that 
contained in Appendix ii. of the Report. The collection described 
is that deposited for the purpose in the Public Record Office by the 
Duke of Manchester. 

Aided by this facility of access to its contents, Mr. Pike was able 
to bring all the external resources which his experience suggested to 





* The name of this farmer—Hugh Maudit—is almost as significant as ‘‘ John 
Doe” and ‘‘ Richard Roe,” unless it be used literally, like Chaucer’s ‘‘ Wicked 
Nest;” for Manny. 
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the work he had undertaken. It is enough to say that he has 
accomplished it in a manner worthy of his reputation as a scholar, 
and that is saying much. It is not often that even an expert displays 
the zeal of a commentator of old in assigning dates to undated or, 
still worse, wrongly dated letters ; in discovering the authorship, 
address, and object of the same; or in ransacking contemporary 
collections to ascertain, by some infinitesimal difference, whether the 
papers before him are originals or copies ; and it is still more rare to 
find the dry work of the expert, relieved by such boldness of outline, 
such contrast of light and shade, and such delicate touches, as 
characterise much of the writing of this latest biographer of the New- 
world Puritan and the Old-world courtier. It is impossible to do 
more than point out a few ofthe more noteworthy features of this 
calendar. The arrangement is admirable : cpening with a descrip- 
tion of the Manchester collection, and letting the reader into the 
secret of the somewhat involved connection between the families of 
Sidney and of Rich. Suitable prominence is given to the accounts 
of the Court of Augmentations, as illustrative of the social history of 
the time. At p. 23°, the editor’s reading of ‘‘ warn ” for “ waren ” is 
probably the rightone. The legal gentleman employed stayed three 
days ‘‘en garnison ’’ and not to “werrey” the tenant out of his 
holding. 

Considerable importance is attached by the editor to the series of 
papers illustrative of the financial and political disorders in Ireland 
from 1616 to the close of the reign of James I. Inneither of these 
aspects, however, will this period bear comparison with that of the 
commencement of the reign; with the mal-administration of 
Elizabeth’s and James’s Secretary-at-War, or the contract-frauds of 
their army victuallers. 

Certainly the most historically important of any series of docu- 
ments in this volume is that which describes the foreign and domestic 
affairs of the colonists of Virginia andthe Summer Islands. Lying 
prospectuses, unsuitable industries, political factions, and a mistaken 
protective policy, reduced the unhappy emigrants there to the brink 
of starvation. They werecompelled to pay for the necessaries of 
life with their only staple industry, tobacco. “ Our only current 
money,” they admit, “is tobacco” ; and with this they had to pay, 
for one year’s corn, two years’ labour, leaving even then nothing 
by which to replace their tools or stock. 

The imposition levied in England on tobacco wasa constant 
source of complaint, but in reality, as contemporary Exchequer ac- 
counts will show us, the fault lay not with the home government, but 
in their own want of success. A heavy bounty was in fact given to 
the colonists in the shape of prohibitory imports on Spanish tobacco ; 
yet, as the Privy Seals of the period admit, the quality of the latter 
was so far superior to the detestable growths of Virginia that it con- 
tinued to supply the chief demand of the English market in spite of 
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the exorbitant custom paidon it. The Londoner would not smoke 
his countrymen’s tobacco at any price. 

The military organisation of the colonies was also insufficient to 
protect the colonists from the reprisals they provoked, and discipline 
was lamentably slack. One of the officers was “ laid by the heels 
for stabbing of a fellow dangerously, about the not pledging of a 
health to the devil.” 

To such extremities were certain of the visitors reduced, that a 
lucky find of oysters afforded the ‘‘ only evident hope ” of escape 
from starvation. The passage itself was an ordeal that few sur- 
vived. Lady Wyatt noticed little else except throwing folks over- 
board, and was compelled to quit the deck owing to the stench 
from the sour beer. 

It is a pleasure to turn from such a picture of misery to the mis- 
cellanous series of papers comprising the reign of CharlesI. The 
most interesting feature of the set is the hitherto unmentioned 
amatory correspondence between Dorothy Sidney and Lord Mande- 
ville. Here, however, we feel compelled to differ from the editor 
anda certain gallant peer as tothe purely platonic nature of this 
attachment. The parallel case of Surrey and the fair Geraldine may 
indeed be cited in point, but from certain discoveries that we have 
made with regard to the history of the loves of Astrophel and Stella 
in a former generation, coupled with the now twice exampled 
coquetry of Sacharissa, we are led to believe that serious and even 
heartless flirtations were a somewhat permanent characteristic of the 
Sidney family at least. 

No space can be afforded for a deserving notice of the delightful 
correspondence between George Montague and Horace Walpole. 
A very charming chanson by the latter is printed at p. 111 of this 
volume. Very entertaining also is the editor’s description of the 
ludicrous heroics of Milton’s notable rival, the Baron de Harolde, 
an incident that recalls the panegyrical correspondence between the 
“ Divine du Bartas ” and his “ Phénix écossois,” James VI. 

No more can be written of this admirable Report except in the way 
of praise. To forego this, however, would bea matter of difficulty, 
if it were not for the certain expectation, at no distant day, of its 
successor. 


me 


RomMAN ALTAR AT COLCHESTER.—Concerning the recently-found Roman 
altar here, a correspondent informs us that the inscription runs thus: MATRIBVS 
SVLEVIS SIMILIS. ATTI. F. CI. CANT. V. L. S. Its meaning is that Similis was 
ason of Attius, and that, in discharge of a vow, he dedicated an altar to the 
Matres Sulevz. Ci. and Cant. probably indicate that he wasa citizen of Cantium, 
now our kingdom of Kent. The three last letters stand for ‘* Votum libens 
solvit.” 


=> 
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Che Chapter house, Testminster. 


HE Chapter-house at Westminster, to which so much interest 
© attaches at the present moment, stands at the south- 
eastern angle of the Abbey, and is the large octagonal 
structure with flying buttresse seen on the left in approaching the 
door leading to Poets’ Corner. It is approached from the Abbey 
church itself by a doorway at the east end of the south aisle, whence 
a descent of several steps leads to the north-eastern corner of the 
cloisters. Passing along the east walk, a doorway on the left will be 
found opening into the outer vestibule of the Chapter-house. The 
building, which has recently undergone a thorough restoration under 
the supervision of the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, had been for many 
years in a sadly ruinous condition ; indeed, it was the most melan- 
choly-looking part of the Abbey. The magnificent windows had 
been for many years bricked and plastered up, twoor three smaller 
windows being formed instead inthe hideous walls which filled them, 
and the dilapidated, neglected aspect of the whole was truly humiliat- 
ing. The brickwork, however, was cleared, under the auspices of the 
late Dean Stanley, and the broad arched windows are now seen in all 
their beauty, the vaulting of the roof being at the same time restored 
to something like its original appearance. 

Sir Gilbert Scott, in writing on the Chapter-house at Westminster, 
observes that it “ singles itself out from other beautiful works as a 
sttucture perfect in itself, of a purely English type as to its plan and 
outline, and as carrying out the principle of window tracery in a 
fuller and grander degree than any part of the church.” 

From the actual buildiag accounts which have been preserved, it is 
evident that the Chapter-house was erected in A.D. 1250-53, so that it 
formed part and parcel of the original plan of the church, though a 
separate structure. It stands overa crypt, which may or may not 
have belonged to a previous building devoted to similar purposes. 
It isapproached from the outer cloister by an outer and inner 
vestibule ; the former being of limited height, owing to its passing 
under the dormitory, the latter lofty, and containing the flight of steps 
by which the raised level of the Chapter-house is reached. The 
outer vestibule is divided into two walks or aisles by small columns 
of Purbeck marble, and the arch in the cloister by which it is entered, 
is exquisitely carved. The inner vestibule is divided into two unequal 
bays, pierced on both sides with windows ; those on the northern side, 
however, look not into the open air, but towards the altar of St. Faith 
in the revestry. 

The building is an octagon, the diagonals of which measure sixty 
feet, and it is loftier than most other buildings of the same kind. 
The central pillar is of Purbeck marble, consisting of a column 
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surrounded by eight detached shafts ; it is lofty and light, and the 
groining which springs from it has been restored according to the 
original design. Seven bays of the edifice are each occupied by a 
spacious window, which nearly fills the whole width between the 
corner shafts. The spaces between the windows are arcaded, with 
five arches in each, of a trefoil form, and richly moulded. The five 
arches against the eastern wall are much richer and more deeply 
set than the others. They probably formed the seats of the five 
greater dignitaries of the Abbey—namely, the abbot in the centre, 
the prior and out-prior, and the third and fourth priors. The seats 
all round are of stone, and on the backs of these is a series of 
paintings of religious subjects in a sadly mutilated condition. 

The Chapter-house, as is well known, was the place where the 
monks and other dignitaries of monastic buildings met to transact 
the general business of their order ; but that at Westminster has its 
political as well as its religious associations. Here, by the consent 
of the then abbot, in 1377, the Commons of England first held their 
meetings, as part of the King’s Parliament ; and here they continued 
to hold their meetings until 1547, when Edward VI. granted them 
instead the use of St. Stephen’s Chapel. 

From the reign of James I., or even earlier, down to the close ot 
the year 1859, this place was used as the depository of the records 
of the King’s Bench and the Common Pleas. Much damage was 
done to the Chapter-house in the time of the Civil Wars. The old 
groined roof was still in existence in 1740, but its condition was 
described by the surveyors at the time as very dangerous, and its 
demolition was reported as being necessary. This calamity, however, 
was averted ; and in 1744 upwards of £600 were expended upon 
those repairs, which destroyed in a great measure the ancient 
appearance of the building. In 1862, the Dean and Chapter ot 
Westminster called a meeting to take into consideration the steps 
which were desirable in order to call public attention to the ruinous 
condition of the Chapter-house, with a view to its restoration ; and, 
in 1865, another meeting for the same object was convened by the 
Society of Antiquaries. That this meeting was more successful 
than its predecessor may be inferred when it is stated that early in 
the following year the sum of £7,000 was voted by Parliament for 
the restoration of the Chapter-house, and that the work was at once 
placed in the hands of the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, who had devoted 
much of his time to the acquisition of a knowledge of the Abbey in 
every part. 

During the many years that the Chapter-house had been used as 
a depository of the public records, the wall space from the floor to 
the ceiling had been filled with galleries and presses in which the 
deeds and other documents were stowed away. The old encaustic 
pavement was boarded over, and to this cause, perhaps, we are 
indebted for its preservation. 
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At a meeting held in the Chapter-house on the 13th of December 
last, to consider the subject of a memorial to the late Dean Stanley, 
and at which the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Westminster, 
the Marquis of Lorne, Lord Granville, Lord Coleridge, and 
Mr. J. R. Lowell, the American Minister, were speakers, it was 
proposec to complete the restoration of that structure by the 
introduction of stained glass to the windows. Before his death, 
Dean Stanley had sketched out a scheme of appropriate subjects, 
and at his own cost supplied the first stained glass window, which 
will shortly be completed, and erected in the Chapter-house. 

The first resolution, proposed by the Prince of Wales, was as 
follows: “That the genius, the character, and the public services of 
the late Dean of Westminster eminently entitle him to a national 
memorial.” The Archbishop of Canterbury proposed the second 
resolution, which was as follows: “That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, such memorial should consist, in the first place, of a recum- 
bent figure of the Dean, to be carved in marble, and placed as 
nearly as possible over the grave where he and Lady Augusta 
Stanley lie buried ; and should include, secondly, the completion of 
the windows of the Chapter-house, in accordance with the plan 
carefully prepared, and, in fact, commenced by himself.” 

“It would, indeed,” says the Zimes, “be difficult to imagine a 
memorial more fitting to the man and the occasion. If there are 
two things beyond all others for which his memory will be green 
while English history lasts, they are his keen sense for all that is 
stirring in the national story, and his passionate love for his own 
Abbey of Westminster. In the Chapter-house of the Abbey these 
two characteristics are represented in the happiest and most unique 
combination, and his pen alone could do justice to the theme they 
present for illustration.” When the Chapter-house was rebuilt by 
Henry III. he had to summou the burgesses of England in order to 
help him to pay for it. This was virtually the origin of the House of 
Commons, and the Chapter-house remained the place of its meeting 
until the death of Henry VIII. It then became the repository of 
the National Records until they at length were removed to safer and 
more commodious custody in Fetter-lane. Thus, the Chapter-house, 
though by title and recent association an ecclesiastical building, is 
in reality a memorial and epitome of English life and history. So it 
was regarded by the late Dean, and so he wished to preserve it for 
coming generations. He had prepared an elaborate and compre- 
hensive scheme for the decoration of its windows so as to afford a 
continuous illustration of English history. The building is octagonal, 
with a window in seven of its bays, that which surmounts the 
entrance being somewhat smaller than the rest. With this exception, 
each window will have four principal lights, divided each into three 
compartments, the upper and lower being occupied by single figures, 
while the four middle compartments in each window will contain 
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historical scenes illustrative of the connection of the Chapter-house, 
with successive phases of English history. Thus the first window 
will commemorate St. Peter, the patron saint of the Abbey, and the 
life and death of its founder, Edward the Confessor. The second, 
the funds for which were provided by the late Dean himself, will 
represent the coronation of William the Conqueror, St. Wulfstan with 
his Crosier, the contest of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 
and the Crusades gathering under Richard I. The third window will 
be given by the Queen, and its historical scenes are fitly chosen to 
represent respectively Magna Charta, Henry III. rebuilding the 
Abbey, Edward I. and Eleanor with the Prince of Wales, hanging 
up the crown of Llewellyn, and the bringing of the Stone of Scone to 
the Abbey. The subjects of the remaining three wimdows are not 
less appropriately chosen, beginning with the Chapter-house and 
the Abbot and Monks in Session, which is followed by the House of 
Commons with its Speaker, and ending with the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries and the funeral of Edward VI. 


& 


Cussans’ Hertfordshire.* 


D EXT to the Royal county of Berkshire, we think that Hert- 
fordshire might venture to claim a higher rank than any 
other English county, in respect of its connection with 

Royalty. At all events, not even historic Kent can share an equal 

list of Royal personages amongst its residents in life or its occupants 

in death. For does not the body of the last Saxon queen of England 
lie in the church of Bishop Stortford ? and has not the same church 
been claimed as the burial-place of her husband, Harold ? And was 
it not at Hemel Hempstead that the good Abbot of St. Albans 
dared to withstand William the Conqueror, and to stay him in his 
victorious progress into the midland districts, compelling him to 
swear that he would govern his subjects according to the ancient laws 
of England and of the Church ? And was not Hertford Castle one 
of the strongholds of King John, and one of the very last to stand 
out for him against his rebellious nobles ? And a century later do we 
not find Edward II. and his favourite, Gaveston, confronting the 

Barons in arms at Wheathampstead? At Hertford, too, Henry 

Duke of Lancaster held his Court at the time when Richard II. 

was deposed. Again, as Mr. Cussans reminds us, three of the 

most important battles in English history were fought within 








* The History of Hertfordshire. By J. E. Cussans. 3 vols. folio. Chatto and 
Windus, Piccadilly, 1875-81. 
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the limits of Hertfordshire: the first in 1455, when Henry 
VI. was wounded and taken prisoner at St. Albans by the Yorkists ; 
again at St. Albans, six years’ later, when victory de- 
cided for the opposite party ; and, lastly, in 1468, at Barnet, where 
the decisive battle was fought, in which the Lancastrians were utterly 
defeated, and Edward IV. was established on the throne. Again, 
every reader of the history of our country is familiar with the names 


HEMEL HEMPSTEAD CHURCH, 


of Hatfield House and Hunsdon House as Royal residerices ; and it 
was at Theobalds, near Cheshunt, which he had exchanged for 
Hatfield, that James I. ended his days, and that his son, Charles I., 
received the deputations from both Houses of Parliament calling on 
him to assume the command of the Royal army against the forces of 
the Commonwealth. 


And if we go back to Saxon times, we shall find that Hertford- 
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shire plays no unimportant part in the annals of our kingdom. 
Its towns and villages were more than once laid waste by the 
Danes, and it is on record that on one occasion their fleet sailed up 
the river Lea as far as Hertford. King Alfred caused the dykes of the 
river about Waltham Cross to be cut, thereby rendering the chief 
channel unnavigable; and so the Danish army had to abandon their 
vessels, and to fight their way across England to the banks of the 
Severn. Finally, the Castle of Hertford, and probably that of 
Bishop Stortford also, were built by King Alfred's son, Edward the 
Elder, who divided his time between those places and Winchester, 
then the capital of the kingdom. 
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Hertfordshire is small in extent, but for a county so rich in histori- 
cal associations, and stocked so largely besides with residential gentry, 
men of “quarterings” in heraldry and: ancient descent, holding 
manors that dated from the days before the Conquest, a good historian 
was required. It had already its Chauncy, its Salmon, and its 
Clutterbuck ; but chiefly owing to the rapid changes what pass over 
landed estates in the neighbourhood of the Metropolis, the works of 
those worthies have become “‘ out of date;’ and so in 1869, after 
four years spent in gleaning his materials by personal visits to every 
church, every castle, and every manor-house in the county, Mr. 
Cussans felt himself emboldened to commence his work. 
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That work grew under his hands into formidable proportions, and 
now that he has lived to complete it, we find that it fills three noble 
folio volumes instead of two, as he originally contemplated, and that, 
even so, he has been obliged to hold over his account of the fair 
city and cathedral of St. Albans for another volume, to be published 
separately hereafter as a supplement to these. 

We have gone over a large portion of Mr. Cussans’ pages with 
much care and with unflagging interest. We have accompanied him 
to Berkhampstead, to Rye House, to Hatfield, to Theobalds, to 
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Amwell, to Hunsdon, to Aldenham, to Widford, rich in mural 
paintings ; to “ Old Hall,” with its College of St. Edmund ; to Ware, 
with its numerous inns and its “ Great Bed,” immortalised by 
Shakespeare ; to Cokenhatch and Therfield and the two Pelhams, 
to Hadham, rich in its memories of Bishops Braybrooke and Bonner; 
to Cashiobury, and Gorhambury, and Hatfield House, where every 
sight reminds us of the Capels, the wise Lord Bacon, the Grimstons, 
and the Cecils. The history of this last-named mansion alone, with 
adequate notices of its noble owners, and of their library so rich in 
unpublished historie treasures, wou!d almost fill a volume. 
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We congratulate Mr. Cussans on the exhaustive manner in which 
he has carried out his work. Dividing the country into hundreds, 
and these again into parishes, and sub-dividing these again into local 
manors, he has thus fairly exhausted the area of Hertfordshire, leav- 
ing not a single acre untilled by his plough. To the heraldry of his 
favourite county, and to the pedigrees of its leading families—many 
of whom are now swept away—he has done ample justice ; and we 


are happy to have been allowed to transfer several specimens of his 
illustrations to our pages. 


ARMS OF MORLEY. ARMS OF FINCH. ARMS OF ADYE. 


Amongst these we have selected, as of special merit or special 
interest, the parish church of Hemel Hempstead (vol. iii. p. 157); 
the brass to John Heyworth and his wife at Wheathampstead (cdd. 
p- 336); two brasses to priests, one from Broxbourne (name 
unknown), and the other from Willian (vol. ii. pp. 189, 32); the 
brass of Alice Day from Rickmansworth (vol. iii. p. 154); the arms 
of Morley, Finch, and Adye; and, lastly, a halfpenny token of 


TOKEN OF FELIX CALVERD, 


Felix Calverd, ot Furneaux Pelham, a.p. 1668. The armorial 
bearings in the three volumes are upwards of 300, and there are in 
all about sixty small engravings of Tradesmen’s tokens. 

Mr. Cussans gives in his first volume an interesting and even 
picturesque narrative of the opening of Sir Hugh Myddelton’s work, 
the New River, and the flowing of the water from Amwell and Ware 
into the reservoir or ‘‘ cistern ” at Islington ; and his account of the 
financial affairs of the Company of “‘ Adventurers,” under whom 
the work was carried out, may be accepted as perfectly correct, Mr. 
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Cussans, as a man of business in the City, being fully able to appre- 
ciate and state lucidly its exact position from first to last. 

We conclude our notice of this work by quoting Mr. Cussans’ 
description of one object of antiquarian interest :— 

“The Great Bed of Ware, mentioned by Shakespeare (‘Twelfth 
Night,’ Act iii., scene 2), and of which everyone has heard, demands 
a passing notice. It was originally in the Crown Inn, and on the 
demolition of that building in June, 1765, it was transferred to the 
Bull, whence it was afterwards removed to the Saracen’s Head, 
where it now stands. It is said to be upwards of 400 years old, 
but the style of the carving does not indicate a period earlier than 
that of Queen Elizabeth ; the date 1463, painted at the head, is com- 
paratively modern. In form it is nearly equal, each side being about 
12 feet in length; the massive posts are plain at the bottom, and 
about 2 feet from the ground are four pillars, one at each angle of 
the posts. These pillars support four arches, above which the posts, 
elaborately carved, continue for about 4 feet more, the total height 
being about 8 feet. The canopy and head of the bed are finely 
carved, the latter with human figures, fluted work, heraldic roses, 
and Gothic arches. Its beauty is much marred by initials and names 
cut by idle sightseers. . . . It was put up to auction in 1864, 
but was bought in for £20.” 


wT 
aay 


Che bistory of Silds. 
By CorneEtius WatrorpD, EsqQ., Barrister-at-Law. 
Pama i. 
CuHaPTeR 1.—Z/ntroductory. 


ILDS (frequently but erroneously spelled Guilds) have played 
G an important part in the history of our civilisation, and 
probably in that of the world generally. They have fostered 
our arts and sciences, developed and extended our commerce, 
and in many cases cherished and preserved our liberties. 
Further, they have in various respects moulded our national 
character and institutions. But further, they have nurtured that 
principle of association for the common protection in wealth and 
in adversity, which, while it is claimed as a peculiarity of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, has, in truth, a far more remote antiquity. It is to be 
traced through the Oriental races, back to the ancient Hindoos ; and 
in fact seems coeval with commerce and civilisation. It may be that 
the Anglo-Saxon race has elevated this principle to a higher stand- 
point than any before them. The Gilds were in truth the Provident 
Associations of the Middle Ages, and probably the only ones which 
were required or could have existed in that state of society. 
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Definition —It may be useful at starting to speak of the definition 
of the term. Bishop Gillies, in his Treatise, published in Edinburgh 
in 1843, says (Appendix, p. iii.): “ As to the word Gild, it is one of 
Saxon origin, and is derived from Ge/dan or Gildan, which means 
‘to pay’: because the members of societies so called, whether 
united together for civil or religious purposes, were ‘ Gildare,’ that 
is to pay something towards the support of the brotherhood to which 
they belonged. This will also account for a preference being here 
given to what seems to have been the more ancient way of writing 
the word Gi/d, over the more recent one of Gué/d, as in Guildhall, 
or Dean of Guild. 

Dr. Lujo Brentano (Essay on the History and Development of 
Gilds, 1870) however, says: “It is a mistake to connect the word 
with the German ge/d, payment. ‘The real derivation is to be found 
in Welsh gwy/, Breton, goe/, coui/, a feast or holiday.” He also, in sup- 
port, quotes the Dutch word gudde, a feast ; also a gild or corporation. 

I am disposed to think that the word has had a more simple sig- 
nificance, viz. a body of men associated together, under oath, for a 
common purpose. 

Origin. — The principle of association, as already intimated, 

began in a very early period of the history of mankind. It may be 
traced to the Essenians, who were a religious sect of the Jews, but 
were organised in communistic societies, the individual members of 
which were provided with all the necessities of life. The arrangements 
made in the synagogues of the Israelites in Alexandria (160-143 B.C.), 
where the Jews were distributed by trades, show that societies 
similar to trade-gilds were in existence at that time among the old 
Jewish nation (Graetz’s Hist. of the Jews, vol. iii. p. 34). In 
Athens, the Solonic Law recommended the organisation of trade- 
societies as promoting the benefit of the whole community ; and in 
Sparta, the membership in these societies seem to have been 
hereditary. In Rome, such societies must have been of a very early 
date. It is said that Numa Pompilius, King of the Romans (from 
714 to 652 B.c.) united the musicians, carpenters, coppersmiths, 
dyers, jewellers, shoemakers, potters, and tanners into societies ; and 
under the Czsars the shipmasters transporting grain from the 
provinces to the capital, and the bakers with whom the Government 
contracted for the distribution of bread among the populace, 
organised influential societies vested with powerful privileges.* It is 
true that the information we have about these old societies of the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans is very meagre, and of an inferential 
character ; but there is no good reason to deubt that they had 
essentially in view the same objects which gave birth and life to 
the trade gilds of the Middle Ages, the successors to the old gilds. 


*In the procession of the Carnival in this “eternal city,” many of these societies 
are still represented. 
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There are authors of high authority who trace the origin of these 
old Teutonic societies to the co//egia opificum of the Romans, which 
were no mere formalities, and were linked together by moral and 
religious bonds. They had their own sacra, which constituted the 
real and deep-seated connective link which is analogous (mutatis 
mutandis) to the saints of the Christian gilds. If there is lack of 
documentary evidence, the presumption is sufficiently admissible 
that the gilds were not the first representatives of the idea of associa- 
tion, and that the question ‘‘ how to help the few by the co-operation 
of the many?” was a problem not unknown to the civilised nations 
of the classic period of history. 

Dr. E. W. Wilda, in his “ Das Gildenwesen in Mittelater Eine gekrinte 
Preisschrift” (Halle, 1831, c. i. s. 1), expresses the opinion that the 
origin of Gilds is to be traced in, and was in fact derived from, the 
sacrificial feasts of the ancient Teutonic nations. And Lappenberg 
(History of England under the Anglo-Saxon Kings [Thorpe’s trans- 
lation], vol. ii. p. 350) and Thorpe (Diplomatarium Anglicum, preface, 
p- xvi.) incline to the same view. But Mr. Toulmin Smith was 
emphatic ‘‘ that none of our Gilds were ever founded on such a basis” 
(Gilds, preface, p. xvi. note). So, again, he contended that there was 
no analogy between the old Sabine Curies and our English Gilds. 

Dr. Lujo Brentano claims that England is the birthplace of Gilds, 
properly so called, and proceeds to account for their origin as fol- 
lows: “ The family appears as the first Gild, or at least as an 
archetype of the Gilds. Originally, its providing care satisfies all 
existing wants ; and for other societies there is therefore no room. 
As soon, however, as wants arise which the family can no longer 
satisfy—whether on account of their peculiar nature, or in conse- 
quence of their increase, or because its own activity grows feeble— 
closer artificial alliances immediately spring forth to provide for 
them, in so far a. the State does not do it. Infinitely varied as are 
the wants which call them forth, so are naturally the objects of 
these alliances. Yet the basis on which they all rest is the same ; 
all are unions between man and man, not mere associations of capital 
like our modern societies and companies. The cement which holds 
their members together is the feeling of solidarity, the esteem for 
each other as men, the honour and virtue of the associates, and the 
faith in them—not an arithmetical rule of probabilities, indifferent 
to all good and bad personal qualities. ‘The support which the com- 
munity affords a member is adjusted according to his wants—not 
according to his money-stake, or to a jealous debtor and creditor 
account; and in like manner the contributions of the members vary 
according to the wants of the society, and it therefore never incurs 
the danger of bankruptcy, for it possesses an inexhaustible reserve 
fund in the infinitely elastic productive powers of its members. In 
short, whatever and however diverse may be their aims, the Gilds 
take over from the family the spirit which held it together and guided 
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it ; they are its faithful image, though only for special and definite 
objects. 

The first societies formed on these principles were the sacrificial 
unions, from which, later on, the religious Gilds were developed for 
association in prayer and good works. ‘Then, as soon as the family 
could no longer satisfy the need for legal protection, unions of 
artificial-family members were formed for this purpose, as the State 
was not able to afford the needful help in this respect [Frith-Gilds]. 
These Gilds, however, had their origin in direct imitation of the 
family. Most certainly, none were developed from an earlier 
religious union ; as little as were the Roman collegia ofificum from 
the Roman sacrificial societies, or the Craft-Gilds from the Gild- 
Merchants, or any trade-unions from a Craft-Gild. 

Mr. Toulmin Smith, in his ‘‘ Traditions of the Old Crown House” 
(Birmingham, 1863, p. 28), speaks authoritatively on the antiquity 
of English Gilds thus: “ English Gilds, as a system of wide- 
spread practical institutions, ale older than any kings of England. 
They are told of in the books that contain the oldest relics of English 
laws. The old laws of King Alfred, of King Ina, of King Athelstan, 
of King Henry I., reproduce still older laws in which the universal 
existence of Gilds is treated as a matter of well-known fact, and in 
which it is taken to be a matter of course that every one belonged 
to some Gild. As population increased, Gilds multiplied ; and thus, 
while the beginnings of the other Gilds are lost in the far dimness of 
time, and remain quite unknown, the beginnings of the later ones 
took place in methods and with accompanying forms that have been 


recorded. 
@ 


QA Bears TGork in ber Majesty's Record Dffice. 


N the year 1862, Sir Thomas Hardy, the late Deputy-Keeper of 
I the Public Records, issued his first octavo Report on the prin- 
cipal transactions in connection with the public muniments 
for the past year, 1861. That Report numbered barely 60 pages of 
large type. The Report of the present Deputy-Keeper, Mr. William 
Hardy, recently issued, fills nearly 750 pages of closely-printed 
matter. Here we have good evidence that the officials who are 
entrusted with the arduous, and sometimes wearisome task, of sort- 
ing, arranging, calendaring, and indexing the inexhaustible stores of 
information preserved in the vast repository which borders on Fetter 
Lane, are in no way flagging in their praiseworthy exertions to throw 
open this splendid antiquarian mine of historical, genealogical, and 
topographical wealth to students of our early history. 
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The system now adopted of incorporating valuable and interesting 
calendars in the appendices to these annual returns is much to be 
commended. It enables the searcher after this hidden information to 
examine these indexes in the quietude of his home study, and so to 
economise his time. It spreads the information over a far wider area, 
and in many other ways, which it is needless to enumerate, promotes 
antiquarian research. The manuscript index, on the other hand, 
though of undoubted value when found, is, from its isolated character, 
but too often altogether overlooked, and is known only to the very 
few, in many cases also to the officials only.. We therefore now feel 
that at last the manuscript treasures of the realm will be made to 
yield up what they contain, even to the most inexperienced hand; and 
the motto, * Seek and ye shall find,” might not inappropriately be 
inscribed on the covers of the important Parliamentary Blue-book 
now in our hands. 

The appendix commences with Mr. Hunt’s calendar of the 
Exchequer Depositions taken by Commission in the reign of 
George II. This tabular calendar teems with curious matter on 
almost every conceivable subject which might give rise toa legal dis- 
pute. Here we have titles to manors, rectories, vicarages, messuages, 
and lands investigated. Knotty questions with reference to the 
validity or construction of wills and testaments are discussed ; 
matters relating to ‘‘bubble companies”—such was the “ under- 
taking,” noticed on page 153, to work the “‘ Gold and Silver Royal 
Mines,” in Jamaica, in the West Indies—are also to be found here. 
On pp. 236, 237 is a full and detailed account of a most remarkable 
cock-fighting case, which furnishes curious information on the intri- 
cate rules: “‘ When a battle comes to sett [#.¢c. handing the birds and 
inciting them to fight] or when one or both of the cocks refuse to 
fight, or when one of them is so hurt that a wager of ten pounds to 
five shillings is offered to be laid against him,” &c., &c. Those of 
our readers who are interested in this cruel sport of the ‘‘ good old 
times,” will here find an ample and precise account of the laws of 
this ancient pastime. 

Though it seems almost ungracious to find the slightest fault with 
such good material, so painfully collected and so admirably con- 
densed, yet, we must confess that we should be grateful for an J/nudex 
Locorum to this calendar. Life is almost too short to most of us to 
engage in a speculative search through these 312 pages of small type, 
and where so little remains to be done to make the work perfect, it 
certainly should be carried out. Possibly, however, it is only deferred 
until the completion of the work. 

A calendar of the Norman Rolls, or rather, a continuation of one, 
is the next item in the appendix. This—the final instalment—covers 
the period from 7-10 Henry V. (1419-1422), and is a material 
addition to our information on the subject of English affairs in 
Normandy at this period. With the canitl introduction and 
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historical summary which is prefixed to the first part of this calendar 
in the forty-first report, and the valuable and carefully-compiled 
glossary which Mr. A. C. Ewald appends to his completed labours, 
the little-known Norman rolls are now rendered thoroughly accessible 
for historical and genealogical purposes. In the glossary of the 
more obsolete French words to be found in the Norman rolls, we 
notice many amplified definitions which are material and interesting. 
Thus, the term accolade, which is ordinarily defined as “a ceremony 
used in conferring knighthood,” is given by Mr. Ewald as “a 
ceremony anciently used in knighthood by the king putting his 
hand upon the knight’s neck. Greg. de Tours writes that the kings 
of France, in conferring the gilt shoulder belt, kissed the knight 
on the left cheek. The acolé, or blow, was in Normandy first given 
with the naked fist, but afterwards with the flat of the sword.” Again, 
eigné has the following definition—*‘ Eldest, or first born. Bastard 
eigné, an elder son born before marriage ; ‘ thus if a man have a 
a natural son and afterwards marry the mother, and by her have a 
legitimate son, the latter is called mudier puisné, and the elder son 
bastard eigné.” Here, too, wenotice the cruel word expediter, 
a relic of the severe forest laws of early days ; /ouvetier, louvier—“ an 
officer appointed in every forest to capture and kill the wolves. He 
was paid at the rate of ijd. tournots for a dog-wolf and iiijd. for a she- 
wolf, by every inhabitant within a distance of two miles of the place 
where the prey was killed.” A good reward, if in a populous 
district ! The explanations of the terms wicomte, vicomté, tenure, 
sergeantie, comte, comté, and many others, are well deserving of the 
attention of the antiquarian. 

A specimen of a Calendar of the Patent Rolls of the first year of 
the reign of Edward I. fills some 250 pages of the same appendix. 
When we tell our readers that the printed Calendar of the Patent 
Rolls issued in the year 1802, devotes barely half a column of one 
folio page to the same period, or what might be easily set up in less 
than one page of the new calendar, they will be able to form some 
idea of what is now understood by our public officials under the term 
‘* calendaring.” It means nothing less than a complete ransacking 
of the closely-written manuscript, so that not a name of importance 
shall escape. But even this voluminous specimen of indexing by no 
means represents the actual labour of the calendarer, for the learned 
editor, Mr. F. Scott Hayden, informs us in his ably-written introduc- 
tion, that tosome extent the plan of the manuscript calendar had to 
be departed from, by the omission of at least stx thousand cross- 
references / With this sample index before us, it begins to dawn upon 
us for the first time in a forcible manner how little we know of the 
contents of what we thought were the almost used-up Patent Rolls, a 
single series of our splendid Chancery Enrolments, which have no 
equals in Europe. 

Now at length we know a new fact, how important these records 
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are in elucidating the contents of the Assise Rolls, in which some of 
the earliest examples of litigation are preserved. Among the curious 
particulars recorded in these Rolls of the Court of Queen’s Bench— 
or rather King’s Bench at the period under notice—Mr. Haydon 
mentions one, as to the misconduct of one of the recognitors in an 
Assise of Novel Disseison, which we shall take the liberty of repro- 
ducing : “‘ He had been removed from the assise by challenge (*‘ per 
calumpniam ”) and “ alta voce coram recognitoribus dixit quod pre- 
dictus Rogerus ” (the demandant), “ fuit in seisina de przedicto tene- 
mento unde queritur per quinquennium et hoc dixit ad detrimentum 
partis adversz ut per dictum suum juratores informarentur de veredicto 
suo faciendo.” He was thereupon amerced athalf a mark for this 
gross contempt of Court, in daring to attempt to influence the 
verdict of a jury—a good example of the regular administration of 
justice in early times. As to these same amercements we have 
in these pages a curious ground for the remission of one: “ Et 
pardonatur pro Deo quia testatur quod libenter audivit missam non 
obstante aliquo negotio””—a plea which in ‘these sceptical times 
would hardly remit the smallest fine. It was, doubtless, in 
those easy-going days accepted as evidence of good character; 
though this will not explain the case of William de la Roche, who 
was pardoned, “ quia ebrius” ! Wehave no space to analyse the 
contents of this remarkable calendar, but must refer all those who 
are engaged in genealogical, topographical, or historical research 
to the pages of the Report, where they will certainly not fail to find 
something worthy of their attention. 


He 


THE LONGEVITY OF OUR FOREFATHERS.—It is somewhat the fashion now 
to speak slightingly of the longevity of our forefathers. Perhaps in an averaze 
of cases such assertions may be justified, but notable exceptions exist in individual 
cases. In ‘* As you Like it,’’ Shakespeare has a hale old man of eighty, who, we 
may notice, attributes his vigour, in part, to his youthful abstinence. Isaak 
Walton, on the other hand, affirmed that it was the barley-wine which they drank 
that made his ancestors live so long and do such gallant deeds. In any case the 
following figures present a remarkable local instance of aggregate longevity. Out 
of seventeen witnesses, all of the town of Bynnendon (Benenden?) in Kent, 
examined with regard to a territorial suit in the neighbourhood during the reign 
of Henry VIII., five were between the ages of seventy and eighty, six between 
sixty and seventy, and the remaining six between fortyand sixty. There is 
reason to believe that in these depositions the age of the witness was accurately 
ascertained. This fact is of importance in one respect at least. Professor Morley, 
in attempting to upset the theory of Chaucer’s earlier age on the evidence of the 
Scrope armorial case, suggests that an unknown clerk, after a glance at the wit- 
ness, set him down as forty years ‘‘and more.” But is there any warrant for 
this assertion? ‘‘Over” more nearly corresponds to the definite ‘‘et plus” 
then in use. When the age of a witness was doubtful, the phrase “ or there- 
abouts” was candidly subjoined. The age of a witness to facts was of the ut- 
most consequence, and the prospective decease of such a person—his age being 
accurately stated—was often made a pretext for obtaining relief in equity. 
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Shakespeare at the Cabard Jnn: A jPhantasyp. 


ScENE: The ‘‘ Tabard” Inn, Southwark, about 1585. Seated inside the bar is 
Isabell Mabb, wife of the jolly host, and buxom mother of sundry little 
Mabbs, in full talk with guests and indroppers: among them is many a 
writer and player, of ‘‘ the Banke.” 


Enter WM. SHAKESPEARE, 


SHAKESPEARE. A little of the inspiring cordial, good Mistress 
Mabb—some sack, good Isabel? or as I would say, Queen Mabb, 
Queen of the Fairies. Why not? Was not old Geoffrey, whose 
spirit yet haunts the house, fond of the fairies? Without doubt, our 
Queen of the Tabard hath some of the jolie troop in pay, and 
might, if she chose, make them gambol on the green at the Bank- 
side. There is no such queenly and comely Mabb in all Southwark 
as our mistress here. 

IsaBEL Maps. Have done, sweet William ; clever as you may be, 
I will not allow liberties with the name of John Mabb’s honest wife, 
the mother of his boys. Perchance thou wilt be putting me in a 
play next for the laughter of the groundlings. There is your sack ; 
take it, and be gone. 

SHAKESPEARE. In a play, sayest thou, is.vel Mabb? A good 
thought, it shall be done ; yes, I have something on the anvil: it 
shall take shape, and Mab, queen of the fairies, shall appear, if 
only in a phantasy—our buxom, lovely hostess in a dream! Ho, ho, 
ho! Good gentles all, fill your glasses. To Queen Mab, the fairies’ 
midwife, the thrifty hostess. 


‘* She who pinches country wenches, 
lf they rub not clean their benches ; 
And with sharper nails remembers, 
When they rake not up the embers.’ 


See her face, her lips, do they not make us to dream of kisses ? 
[Lifting his glass to QUEEN Mas. 
(All exeunt, fingers to lips, and blowing kisses to the Queen.) 


It is curious to note that Shakespeare never seems to invent a 
name ; but that, as Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps remarks, “ He always 
adopts the names of persons distinguished or obscure.” Among 
others of people living in St. Saviour’s, or otherwise—so to speak— 
under Shakespeare’s nose, at the time above mentioned, were Yorick, 
Simon Catling, Poynings or Poins, Bardolph, Fastolfe, Tybalt, &c. 
Mr. Keighley observes that “ the origin of‘ Mab’ is very uncertain ;” 
but I find that John Mabb and Isabel were owners of the Tabard Inn 
in 1590, as evidenced in the Chancery proceedings, Mabbe vz. 
Preston, still preserved in the Public Record Office. 

W. RENDLE, F.R CS. 


, 
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Che Bibliography of Shorthand. 


By Cornetivs WAtrorp, F.S.S., &c., President of the Short- 
hand Society.” 


CONFESS myself to have become charmed at a very early 

period with the quaint conceits and at the devices of amazing 

ingenuity which some of the earliest professors of the art em- 
ployed. Who that has ever seen and studied the system of “Jere- 
miah Rich—his book,” published 1654 (there are many later editions 
—the 18th in 1764!) but must have been interested beyond mea- 
sure at the variety as also at the simplicity of many of his devices for 
the arbitrary expression of sentences of frequent occurrence? There 
is the circle which plays its part in the ‘‘ world” in an endless variety 
of ways, and many other simple signs applied with almost equal 
ingenuity. | But, alas! such simplicity of construction of phrases 
in common use cannot, in the nature of the case, be indefinitely 
multiplied. And the very fact of pages of “ arbitraries ” being intro- 
duced into the treatiseappeared to indicate the knowledge of a want of 
elasticity in the powers of the ordinary characters for rapid and com- 
prehensive combination. 

If I speak of Rich only it is not for want of earlier examples of 
great interest. There was Timothy Bright, who published a system 
in 1588—and this is not regarded with certainty as being the first 
English system known }|—‘“ Characterie ; an Art of Short, Swift, and 
Secret Writing by Character.” The book is dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth ; and in his preface the author refers to the reported fact 
that Cicero “ did account it worthy of his labour, and no less profitable 
tothe commonwealth, to invent a speedy kind of writing by character ” 
—the authority for the statement being Plutarch, Life of Cato the 
younger. That this system of Bright’s was an arbitrary one may be 
gathered from one sentence: “ He had invented the like [such as 
Cicero described] of few characters, short and easy—every character 
answering a word.” It contains ‘‘a table of 500 characterical words 
to be got by heart, with the figure of the character.” 





* This paper formed part of an address delivered at the opening of the Society. 

+ It was Rich's system which Locke in his Essay on Education speaks of as 
‘*the best contrived I have ever seen ;” but he still thought “it might be made 
much easier and shorter.” Our good friend Mr. Pocknell, in the appendix to his 
new system of Shorthand, has apparently made it clear that the honour of invent- 
ing Rich’s system’ was probably due to Cartwright, his uncle. Whoever may 
have invented it, the system is peculiarly ingenious. 

t I think Mr. Levy (History of Shorthand, 1862, p. 14) has effectually disposed 
of the claim of Mr. Peter Bales, author of ‘‘The Art of Brachygraphy ”— 
published in 1597—to be regarded as the first. 

D 
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There were many systems announced between Bright’s and Rich’s. 
I will enumerate such of them as I possess or have any account of— 
viz. 

” 1602 Willis. —Zhe Art of Stenographie, or Short Writing by 
Spelling Characterie ; 6th ed., 1623; 10th ed., 1628.* 

1618 Folkingham.—Brachigraphy post-writ. 

1621 Willoughby—In Mr. Bailey’s printed list. 

1630 Witt.—Mentioned by Lewis, from Cole’s list given in 
1674 with his alphabet. 

1633 Dix.—A new Art of Brachygraphy, or Short Writing by 
Character. 

1635 Maud, or Mawd.—Mentioned‘by Pitman and by Levy. 
(John Willis’s system.) 

1641 Shelton.—TZachy-grathy, or Short-Writing. The most 
caste, exact, and speedy, &c. Several eds. 

» Henry Dix.—Zhe Art of Brachigraphy. London, 8vo. 
Brit. Museum. 

1642 Cartwright.—Semography. 

»» Metcalf.—Radio-Stenography, or Short Writing. The most 
easy, exact, lineal, and speedy method that hath ever been ob- 
tained or taught. Bailey mentions 1635 as the date of the 
first ed. ; the 6th was 1645 ; 7th was 1649; 1oth was 1674. 
It passed through 55 eds. 

1654 Farthing.— Short Writing Shortened, or the Art of Short 
Writing reduced toa method more speedy, plain, exact, and 
easy than hath been heretofore published. 

In 1651 appeared the first French book on Stenography by a 
French author—viz., that of Jacques Cossard. I do not know when 
the first German system was invented ; there are many in use. Mr. 
Lewis considers Trithemius’ Steganographia, Darmstadt, 1621, the 
earliest ; and he is probably correct. 

I mention these in view of indicating how rapidly Shorthand 
systems, or rather so-called systems, for they were so in name only 
—were multiplied during the first half of the seventeenth century. 
But the same process has been continued almost ever since.t I 
have several times attempted to compile a complete chronological 
list of Shorthand works, but without much success. Mr. Pitman, in 





* The 1623 ed. claims that it had been first published by him twents-one years 
before [1602] and that it was the first system of ‘* Spelling Characterie”—1i.¢., the 
first alphabet. 

+ Ina pamphlet published in 1649, bearing the title A Bartholomew Fairing, 
&c., being, in fact, a booth-play, there is introduced into the second act, Mr. 
Woolastone’s Apprentice Ralph, thus: ‘‘ Ralph Shorthand! What, my Steno- 
graphical Sermon-catcher, my mass of repetition, and conserver of my small wares 
of Divinity, little pedler of my dominical labours, how dost thou, sweet youth ? 
What is thy business?’ This reference seems to indicate the popularity of this 
study at the time. 
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his “‘ History of Shorthand” (1852), includes 120 systems, of which 4 
are by anonymous authors. Mr. Levy, ‘ Hist. of Shorthand ” (1862) 
enumerates 131 authors. I have in my own library about 200 
systems. The late Mr. Lewis had collected about 220 systems, some 
of them foreign ones. Mr. J. E. Bailey, of Stretford (Manchester), 
has been a well-known collector of Shorthand systems for several 
years. He some time since published a list of systems which he 
required to complete his collection, and this enumerated some 167 
authors.* Mr. Westby-Gibson, a member of our Council, has com- 
piled a list of Shorthand works, which I hold in my hand. It em- 
braces the extraordinary number of over 2,500 distinct works—not 
all of them systems of Shorthand.t+ 

In view of affording to our readers the opportunity of following up 
this interesting subject of the Bibliography of Shorthand, as also for 
the general purposes of the Shorthand Society, I am glad to announce 
that the Council are considering the best mode in which to record 
the Society’s Transactions for circulation among the members. 


xe 
Che Sunderland Librarp. 


PART J. 


HE sale of the first portion of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
magnificent collection of books, commonly known as the 
Sunderland Library, took place on the rst of December, 

and nine following days,’at the rooms of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson 
in Leicester-square. The sale catalogue is in its way a bibliographi- 
cal curiosity, and was published at 5s. Its preface gives a short 
history of the formation of the library in the early part of the last 
century by Charles, third Earl of Sunderland. His library was origi- 
nally stowed in his mansion in Piccadilly—Sunderland House 
occupying the site of the premises now known as the Albany—and 





* Mr. Bailey informs me that his collection consists of over 700 vols., made up 
as follows :— 
Various English authors 
» French 
»» German, &c. 
» MSS ose ue a 
Pitman’s different works and editions 


+ He (Mr. Westby-Gibson) has compiled a ‘‘ Key to the Literature of Short- 
hand” besides a list of 300 Shorthand periodicals extant or discontinued, and up- 
wards of 200 works reproduced in Shorthand characters. I trust we shall hear 
much more of these as we 
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at the Earl’s death his books were inherited by his son, who had 
married Lady Anne Churchill, and who succeeded to the ducal title of 
Marlborough in 1733. The library was collected, we are informed, 
in the short space of twelve years in the reigns of George I. and 
George II., and when completed was deposited at Blenheim, where 
it remained down to the period ofits dispersion under the hammer of 
the auctioneer. The library itself was particularly rich in its Greek and 
Roman classics, including “‘ Editiones Principes” of A®lian, Aéschylus, 
Anacreon, Aristophanes, Aristotle, A%schines, Czsar, Catullus, 
Demosthenes, Euripides, Herodotus, Homer, Horace, Lucan, 
Lucian, Pindar, Plautus, Plato, Pliny, Sophocles, Tacitus, Thucy- 
dides, Terence, Theocritus, Varro, Xenophon, &c. Besides the 
above, which are chiefly valuable as the first productions of the 
presses of the early printers on the Continent, there were also 
numerous other editions of great literary value as the first editions 
of authentic texts, and for the various readings, scholia, notes, and 
commentaries by which they are accompanied. Next in number 
and importance came the Bibles, of which there were almost all the 
rare and early editions in Polyglott, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, 
Welsh, French, Italian, Spanish, German, Grison, and Slavonic, 
mostly of the 15th and 16th centuries. Among the English Bibles 
were Queen Elizabeth’s own copy of the Genevan version, and 
James I.’s own large paper copy of the Royal version with 
which his name is connected. The library contained a few ancient 
manuscripts, including a beautiful illuminated manuscript of the 
Romance of King Arthur, a Latin Bible of the 14th century, two 
codices of the Holy Gospels in Greek, of the 12th and 13th centuries, 
a St. Chrysostom of the 12th century, and a St. Gregory of the 13th 
century. The great Italian writers, Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, &c., were represented ; and as to Boccaccio, there were 
first editions of nearly all his writings, the most important being the 
first edition of his Decameron with a date, printed by C. Valdarfer, 
at Venice, in 1471, and celebrated throughout the world on account 
of the enormous sum given some 60 years ago for the Duke of Rox- 
burgh’s copy. The books printed on vellum in the library were very 
remarkable for their rarity and number, being the largest in any pri- 
vate library in Europe, and including several which have been 
hitherto unnoticed by bibliographers. The following classes. of 
books were also well represented: Early English poets, Early 
English tracts and pamphlets, county histories, controversial tracts 
and pamphlets, mostly historical, relating to France and England, 
the Fathers and Councils of the Church, early chronicles, 
books on America, on the canon and civil law, &c. All the most 
important works mentioned in the catalogue, which extends to 
2,700 lots, had been carefully collated, a circumstance which must give 
the catalogue a real value for the purposes of future reference, which 
itwould not otherwise possess, for the collations given are those of 
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the actual copies in the library, and where any differences are noted by 
Dr. Dibdin and the other bibliographers they are carefully recorded. 
A very considerable number of the lots comprised volumes contain- 
ing several separate pieces bound together, which it was found im- 
possible to separate without injury and loss. The general condition 
of the books was not so good as might have been expected ; very 
many were bound in morocco, and a large number in contemporary 
bindings. Many of the books were large paper copies, and several 
bore stamped on their bindings the armorial bearings of their former 
Royal and noble possessors. 

The auctioneer, before commencing the sale, drew attention to the 
historic character of the library, and said the Duke had now deter- 
mined to throw the library open to the whole civilised world, so that 
the wealth of knowledge and learning latent in its time-honoured 
tomes might be diffused not only over the homes and colleges of his 
native land, but in all probability over seas and continents. The 
chief buyers were a Paris bibliopole, M. Techener, and the well- 
known London dealer, Mr. Quaritch. Some of the prices 
realised were very high, notably Boccaccio’s ““De la Ruine des 
Nobles Hommes at Femmes ” (1476), which fetched £920 ; Bouchet’s 
“L’Amoureaux Transy sans Espoir,” £640; and a Latin Bible, 
the first printed with a date (1462), £41,600. 

The copy of Augustine, Nicolai Jenson (1475), was a beautiful 
volume, bound in old crimson morocco, richly gilt, and with the 
edges of the leaves gilt and gauffered, called a small folio, printed 
on vellum, about 134 in. by 74 in., in double columns, the first page 
painted, representing jewels in ornamental settings, with four 
miniatures—(1) angels at the gate of Paradise; (2) a hart wounded 
by two cupids ; (3) two harts lying in a meadow; (4) St. Augustine 
in meditation, the initial letters illuminated. The high biddings came 
upon the audience with no small surprise, when, after it was put up at 
#100, by a bid from Mr. Ellis, between whom and M. Techener 
the contest lay up to £400, Mr. Quaritch entered the list with a 
jump to £450, but without daunting his French antagonist, who 
continued to advance by £10 till there was a slight pause between 
them at £980 from M. Techener, and everyone thought he would 
win, but M. Queritch would not yield, and M. Techener, after bid- 
ding £995, retired, and left the prize to the London dealer as the 
hammer fell at £1,000. 

The trustees of the British Museum being fully alive to the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the sale of the Sunderland Library, sanctioned the 
purchase of many of the rare books recommended by Mr. Bullen, the 
superintendent of the department of printed books. It is very satis- 
factory to learn that, notwithstanding the extraordinary high prices 
which were generally obtained, most of the desirable books have 
been added to the National Library, and this in several instances at 
prices much lower than was expected. The A%sop and two other 
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Tracts, printed by Richard Pynson in 1502, for #11, were in every 
way a most fortunate bargain, as they are considered by judges to 
be worth about ten times that sum. Another was one of the rarest 
books on Canada, “‘ Estat de l’Eglise et de la Colonie Frangaise 
dans la Nouvelle France, par Jean, Evéque de Quebec,” 1688, for 
43. Five more of the works of Giordano Bruno have been added 
to those already in the Museum, which numbered no less than fifty,. 
at prices which, though high, are compensated by the very low 
prices paid for the other books. Of Czsar's Commentaries the 
Museum has acquired the fine Milan edition of 1478, fer £10, 
having already all the other copies now sold except the Pannartz 
and Sweynheym, Rome, 1469, which brought the extravagant price 
of £195. The Bouchard Grands Croniques, of 1514, has long 
been in the Museum Library, and to this has now been added the 
edition of Ant. Consteau, 1531, for £50, and the ‘“* Foeminei Sexus 
Apologia,” 1522, £50. Other important books bought for the 
Museum are Bocchius’ “‘ Apologia in Plautum ”—£ 21; Champier, 
Les Grans Croniques, 1516—£53. Nearly all the rare tracts relat- 
ing to America and India, which sold for very fabulous prices, 
were already in the Museum library. As to those lots inthe sale 
which went for sums altogether beyond all precedent—such as the 
vellum Anacreon, £221; the Augustin, vellum, £1,000; the Val- 
darfer Boccaccio, £585; the Sarum Breviary, £231; and the 
vellum Celsus, 4£133—although the Museum authorities were most 
anxious to obtain these, it was, perhaps, not to be expected that an 
unlimited commission would be given even for such extreme rarities 
in a competition which was certainly quite regardless of cost. 


(Zo be continued.) 


# 


Pbilipot’s Roll of Arms. 


HE following transcript of an early Roll of Arms, now pre- 
Ww served among the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, 
and which has hitherto not appeared in print, seems to be a 
revised version of the Kent entries in the “ Parliamentary Roll” 
(Palgrave’s Parliamentary Writs, 1827, i. 410), apparently made 
during the reign of Edward II. (1307—1327). 
Lansdowne MSS., No. 276; in the handwriting of Fohn Philipot, 
Somerset Herald. {Pencil folto 179°.] 
(1) S* Symon Walleys, of Radley, in Kent: Gules, a fess Ermine,* 
in chief a lyon passant gardant Or. 
(2) S* Walter de la Lynde: Argent, @ cross ingrailed Gules. 





* Where the blazon is set out in italics Philipot has used heraldic signs. 
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(3) S‘ Jo. Heringaud: Azure, 6 herings, 3, 2, 1, (and) the field 
cruselé Or. 


(4) S' W™ Maufee: Argent, lion rampant Sable, 6 escallops 
xules. 


(5) S' Roger Baudut: Sables, a@ fess dansey (and) 3 /leurs-de-lis 
Argent. 

(6) St W™ Payne, of Payne Stourc: Tricked: ..., three pales.. ., 
a chief Ermine. 

(7) S* Ralfe Sansauer: Azure, 3 crescents (and) the field crusely 
O 


I. 
(8) S' Giles de Fynes: Azure, 3 lions rampant Or, a label of 
three pendants Gules. 
(9) St John Daberon: Azure, a chevron Or. 
(10) S* John son filz: Mesmes les Armes, a /abel of three pendants 
Argent. 
(11) S' Box, of Heys: Or, a bend Azure inter 6 lions rampant 
Gules. 
(12) S' John Hamme: Azure, a chevron (and) 3 demi lyons Or. 
(13) S‘ Jo. Newenham: Argent, @ cross Gules, a bend Azure. 
(14) St Jo. Adams, of Romney: Vert, @ cross Or, charged with a 
mullet Gules. 
(15) S* Robert Archard, of Crey: Or, @ dend ingrailed Sable. 
(16) S‘ Martin of Creuequer: Gules, @ cross Or, in y® dexter a 
pierced cinguefoil Or. 
[ Pencil folio 180.] 
(17) S' Symon Leybourne: Azure, 6 lions rampant Argent, a border 
ingrailed Or. 
(18) S' Hen. Leburne: Azure, 6 lions rampant (Argent), a labell 
gobony Argent (and) Gules. 
(19) S* Rob. de Shurland: Azure, 5 lions rampant Argent, a can- 
ton Ermine. 
(2c) S‘ Ric. Rokesley: Azure, a fess Gules, 6 /ions rampant Argent. 
(21) S' Jo. Bikenore: Argent, a chief Azure, (three) /ions rampant 
Argent. 
(22) S' Tho.: Mesmes les Armes, a dend Gules. 
(23) S' Jo. Sauage: Ermine, a chief Azure, 3 lions rampant Argent. 
(24) S* Roger Sauage: Argent, 6 /ions rampant Sable. 
(25) S' Hen. Cobeham: Gules, a chevron, Or, 3 fleurs-de-lis Azure. 
(26) S* Jo. Sheluenge:* Azure, a fess Ermine, 3 pierced cinquefotls 
- in chefe Or. 





* Sir John de Shelving, a great landed proprietor in Kent, temp. Edward II., 
was Sheriff of that county in the 16th and 17th years of the reign. His Arms, I 
believe, are only recorded in this roll, and, from sheer ignorance of what they 
were, the heralds of later times appear to have sanctioned the quartering of an 
entirely fictitious coat by those to whom his property descended. 
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(27) S' Reginald Cobham: Gules, @ chevron Or, 3 mullets Azure. 

(28) St Hen. Cobeham le vncle : Gules, a cross Argent. 

(29) S* Eustace Cobeham: Mesme les Armes, a /abel of three pen- 
dants Azure. 

(30) S' W™ Echingham: Azure, a frett Argent. 

(31) St Rob. Echingham : Azure, a frett Argent, a border ingrailed 
Or. 


* nd —_ pF ; Frnt le chief og a chief Or. 

33) S' Jo. de er: Mesme, le chief Gules. 

(34) Si Jo. St Haulow: Gules, 3 crescents Argent. 

(35) S* Robt Estangraue: Azure, a cross inter 12 dillets Argent. 

(36) S' W™ Peyferer: Mesme,* a Jadel of three pendants Gules. 

(37) S* Bartholmew Burghurst: Gules, a “on rampant with two 
tails Or. 

(38) St Symon de Crey: Gules, @ cross ingrailed Or. 

(39) S' W™. de Crey: Gules, @ cross ingrailed Or, A bend Azure. 

(40) St Jo. Northwood : Ermine, a cross ingrailed Gules. 

(4r) S* Jo. son filz: Mesme, a@ /abel of three pendants Azure. 

(42) S' Ric. Norwood: Mesme, a Jabel of three pendants Azure 
besantie. 


JAMES GREENSTREET. 


& 


Che Judges in 1680. 


ROM the curious old Indexes compiled by Arthur Agarde, 
BH Deputy Chamberlain of the Exchequer, and now preserved 
in the Public Record Office, we have obtained the following 
interesting legal note. At the present day, with such radical changes 
taking place under the Judicature Act, it may be interesting to keep 
a record of the procedure in early days. 





CHANCERY. 
Master When a Judge | Lord Chan- Mr of the Master in 
in Chancery is called to | cellor or Lord Rolls. Chancery. 
assist hee sitts | Keep[er]e. 
here. | 
* * * * * 





‘In the method above sits the Chancery Court. 












* Two coats are evidently here run into one by mistake. This entry should, 
therefore, I think, be corrected by the “ Parliamentary Roll” where we have :— 
‘Sire William Peyfrer, de argent, fluretté de sable ; Sire Fonk Peyfrer, meysme 
les armes, a un label de goules.” 

These stars are represented in the old Index by very quaint and rough outline 
sketches of heads, evidently be-wigged ones. The wigs do not appear to have 
been at all different in shape from those now in use by these legal luminaries. 
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Kincs BENCH. 


Second Judge. Lord Cheife Third Judge. Fourth Judge. 
Justice. 
* 


* * * 


Comon PLEAS. 


Fourth Judge. Second Judge. Lord Cheife Third Judge. 
Justice. 
* 





= * * 


EXCHEQUER COURT. 


Lord High Chancellor Lord Cheife | Second Third Fourth 

Treasurer. of the Baron. Baron. Baron. Baron. 

Exchequer. 
* 


* * * = a 


‘* And after all sits on the same Bench the fifth or Cursitor Baron, 
not being of the Coife, nor a Judiciall Baron. 


“This is the series or places how the Judges sit in Westminster 
Hall, noted in May, 1680.” 


Reviews. 


Reference List of the Rolls of Arms, and other early Authorities for Ancient Coat 
Armour. Compiled by JAMES GREENSTREET and CHARLES RUSSELL. 
Privately printed, 1881. 


WE gladly give ‘‘ bold advertisement” to this extremely valuable little referential 
aid for the herald, of which only fifty copies have been reprinted from the pages of 
the ‘‘Genealogist,” for presentation to the public libraries throughout the 
kingdom. 

Here we have the authentic sources of information respecting arms of assump- 
tion, that is to say, the coat armour used by great families prior to the 
establishment of the Heralds as a corporate body. The Rolls commence with the 
three ‘‘ Matthew Paris ’’ rolls—the second and third of which, we are able to inform 
our readers, have recently been reproduced by photo-lithography in Germany— 
and extend to the well-known series describing the armorial bearings of the lords 
spiritual and temporal in several Parliaments of Henry VIII. We notice some 
important remarks (pp. 30—32) in connection with the Arms in the Cloisters at 
Canterbury, which were personally inspected, and the whole sketched, some few 
years since by Mr. Greenstreet, one of the compilers ofthis work. Asan Appendix 
there are two invaluable tables, the one showing at a glance the places where the 
Rolls are preserved, with the contents of the various MSS. analysed, the other an 
alphabetical list stating the date of each Roll, and whether it is printed or not. 


The Book of British Topography, by John P. Anderson, of the British 
Museum, is one of those valuable, or rather invaluable, books of reference which 
it seems so easy, though in reality it is most difficult, to compile. Mr. Anderson, 
in virtue of his position in the British Museum, is in possession of the best official 
information on the interesting subject of which he treats, and he has arranged his 
materials in a lucid and admirable manner. First he enumerates all the works in 
the Museum which deal with the general topography of the United Kingdom, its 
abbeys, castles, canals, lakes, rivers, schools, &c., and then passes to a considera- 
tion of the several counties. Here he classifies his materials chronologically, 


OwL. 
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commencing with the earliest annals, and coming down to the latest brochure. He 
next does the same with the several parishes comprised in each county, and in 
this way he makes his book as nearly as possible exhaustive. In the area of his 
survey he includes not merely England, but Ireland and the British Isles. We 
observe that Bedfordshire and Rutland are the most meagre of all our English 
counties in respect of books descriptive of their history and antiquities, whilst by 
far the largest amount of space is bestowed on Middlesex, including London ; 
next follow Yorkshire, Kent, Northumberland, and Devon. The book has a 
very elaborate topographical index, to which an index of authors might well be 
added in a future edition. Still, evenas it now stands, Mr. Anderson’s work is 
almost indispensable to the student of English topography, and forms a noble 
addition to the sum total of bibliographical research. It is published by Messrs. 
Satchell, of Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


An Essay on the History of English Church Architecture. By G. G1LBERT SCOTT, 
-S.A., sometime Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 4to, London: 

Simpkin & Marshall. 1881. 

Mr. Scott has done good service to the study of Christian art by the publication 
of the noble volume now lying on our table. Church architecture, and especially 
the church architecture of England, is a subjeet on which he has an hereditary 
right to be heard, and those who pay attention to his teaching will not come away 
unsatisfied, even if they should raise their expectations somewhat high. Most 
writers on English church architecture have commenced their treatises with the 
introduction of the Norman style at the Conquest ; or, if they have condescended 
to treat of the Anglo-Saxon style, they have dealt with it in a perfunctory and 
almost slighting manner. But as there were brave men before Agamemnon, so there 
were parish churches in England before the battle of Hastings ; and Mr. Scott 
tells us that the remains of such Anglo-Saxon edifices are far more thickly strewn 
up and down this island than has generally been suspected ; as witness the crypt 
at Wing, and the churches at Bradford-on-Avon, and at Brixworth in Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Again, most writers have been content to state that the type of our earliest 
churches is but a repetition of the leading features of the Roman basilica. Mr. 
Scott, however, shows that this is not true, except with great modifications ; and 
he is strongly of opinion that the interior arrangements of our chancels are but the 
actual expression of the sacrificial vision related by St. John in the fourth 
chapter of the Book of Revelations. 

r. Scott, too, has shown that he has a deeper insight than most of his brethren, 
whether professional or not, into the rationale, so to speak, of our church architec- 
ture, which he views not as an isolated fact, but as part and parcel of a large 
organic whole, namely the architecture of Christendom. He writes:—‘‘It is no 
matter of accident that churches were built in a certain form and in a certain style 
at acertain date. It is possible to give a reason for this in every case, and to 
trace back the course of any particular fashion of church building, step by step, to 
the origin of Christian art, which is one with the origin of the Christian Church.” 

He shows that, although the fact has been doubted and disputed, there were 
Christian churches in the East and in the West also before the conversion of 
Constantine, an event which is held by many to have been the immediate pre- 
cursor and cause of church building. He shows that, although there is doubtless 
a great analogy between the two, the early Christian Church was not a heathen 
basilica or temple, converted to the purposes of the then new faith. He is of 
opinion that we have in England consecrated structures, nearly, if not quite, as old 
as the mission of St. Augustine, and in the square termination of the chancels of 
our churches he sees the fact that in spite of a general agreement with the Conti- 
nental customs our English architects had a school and a fashion of their own. 
The same lesson he learns, and teaches also, from the constant and regular orienta- 
tion of all our parish churches as distinct from the custom of Italy and Rome. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Scott step by step and chapter by chapter, 
from the rude beginnings of the primitive churches in Syria and in the sunny 
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South as well as in the North, to the time when in England the massive andplain 
Anglo-Saxon style was superseded by the still more massive and far more ornate 
style of the Normans; much less can we accompany him in his learned exposition of 
the way in which the Norman gave way to the Early English, and that again to the 
Decorated style, and how that again passed into the Perpendicular. On all these 
latter points we have tolerably good guides in Rickman and Britton, Parker and 
Bloxam, and many lesser lights. But we may say without fear of contradiction 
that no writer hitherto has thrown equal light with Mr. Scott on the dark and 
unexplored portions of the history of church architecture before the Norman 
Conquest. In this respect his patience, his clearness, and his fulness are equally 
conspicuous, and the more closely we examine his work the higher does our 
opinion of its author rise. 

The full-page illustrations, nearly forty in number, are well chosen to explain 
the text. Very many of them are ground plans of edifices almost or entirely un- 
known to the great mass of even educated Englishmen, and they will be especially 
useful to the architectural student. 

The general reader will find his interest more particularly aroused by Mr. Scott’s 
accounts of the abbey church of St. Alban’s and of Canterbury Cathedral, from 
their first crude and rude beginnings down to their respective completion by the 
great medizval architects, for there can be no better plan of proceeding in such a 
study than that of taking one single typical building and following it through all 


its vicissitudes. 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Vov. 24. This was the first meeting of the session 
1881-2, Mr. H. Reeve, C.B., in the chair. Dr. W. Legg was chosen a member 
of the council. Thanks were voted to Mrs. F. Ouvry for a bust of her deceased 
husband, which had been presented to the society. The bust of the late Mr. Thos. 
Wright, one of the most active members of the society, and a learned archzologist, 
was presented by a body of subscribers, Mr. E. W. Brabook, as their spokesman, 
calling attention to Mr. Wright’s services to literature in its various branches. 
The Secretary, Mr. C. Knight Watson, read the report of the committee, appointed 
last year to examine into the condition of the megalithic remains at Stonehenge, 
with a view to their preservation, and to advise on the expediency of re-erecting 
some of them in their former vertical position. Considerable discussion ensued 
on this subject, the committee not being unanimous in the recommendations of 
their report. The balance of opinion in the meeting was in favour of leaving the 
stones alone ; and the suggestion which met with the most general approval was 
that, if anything should be done at all, concrete should be placed round the bases 
of the stones which are now threatening to fall—Dec. 1, Mr. E. Freshfield, 
vice-president, in the chair. A letter was laid before the meeting which had been 
addressed by the council of the society to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
on the one hand and to the chairman of the Governing Body of Westminster 
School on the other hand, expressing a hope that, even though the Public School 
Act might make it imperative to surrender Ashburnham House to the school, 
some arrangement might still be made to preserve this most interesting house and 
the other remains connected with it from the threatened destruction, by effecting 
some exchange, if possible, so as to give to the school an equally good site on 
which to erect an extension of the school buildings. | Mr. Freshfield exhibited a 
further instalment of brasses which he had presented to Winchester College for 
erection in the chapel in the room of those which had been removed, and had 
subsequently been lost on the ‘‘ restoration” of the chapel. The Corporation of 
London presented a bronze medal, executed by Mr. G. G. Adams, in commemo- 
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ration of the visit of the King of Greece tothe City. The Science and Art De- 
partment exhibited a coloured photograph of the Coventry tapestry which was on 
view in 1880 in the society's apartments before its removal to South Kensington. 
Mr. H. S. Ashbee exhibited and presented a carved stone from the Jain Temple 
at Sravanbelgola, in the province of Mysore. The subject of the carving of thi 
stone, the face of which was a sunk panel, eleven inches square, was an elephant, 
lavishly decorated with what may be called bracelets and necklets, and carrying 
two figures, the foremost of whom, astride on the neck, is probably the driver, 
and the other, or hindermost, some personage of distinction. In the two upper 
corners of the panel were representations of the lotus flower. The sculpture is 
probably of the thirteenth or fourteenth century.—Dec. 8, Mr. A. W. Franks in 
the chair. Two important papers were real—the one by the Rev. Dr. Baron, 
upon the Church of St. Peter, Manningford Bruce, Wiltshire ; and by the Rev. 
Frederick Edward Warren, of St. John’s College, Oxford, upon some Anglo- 
Saxon manumissions in the Leofric Missal. Dr. Baron exhibited ground plans of 
Manningford Church, showing its curious apsidal termination, and also of other 
churches both English and Continental, by a comparison of which he was ied to 
claim for it a Saxon origin, though he did not ascribe it to an earlier date than 
the tenth or eleventh century. Dr. Baronalso exhibited a curious manuscript on 
stenography, probably of the date of the reign of James I. Mr. Warren handed 
round to the members and visitors photographs of several pages of the Leofric 
Missal, which belonged before the Conquest to the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, 
but was secured by Sir Thomas Bodley for the Bodleian Library at Oxford, of 
which it now is among the most valued treasures. Some portions of it are about 
to be published under Mr. Warren’s auspices. Mr. Warren related some curious 
facts relating to the ceremony of manumitting serfs in the Saxon times ; adding 
that it was generally performed at aspot where four cross roads met, either because 
a village cross stood there, or possibly because he was there informed that he was 
henceforth free to go north, south, east, or west. 


ROYAL ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—WNov. 3. At this the opening meeting 
of the session 1881-2, Sir John Maclean took the chair, in the absence of the 
president, Lord Talbot de Malahide. Two papers were read, one by the Rev. 
Precentor Venables, on ‘‘ The various Dedications of the Churches in Lincoln- 
shire,’’ and the other by Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S.A., on “ The Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of Sutterton,” in the same county. Amongst the articles of interest 
exhibited were a small torso of Hercules, in marble ; a sculptured foot and hand ; 
an earthenware vessel; a stone celt and pyramidical stone weight, by Mrs. 
Huyshe; a portrait in oils of the Black Prince, by Mrs. Windham Ae 
tracings of mural paintings of the time of Edward IV., lately destroyed in 
Grendon Church, Northamptonshire, by Miss Petit ; a matrix of the common 
seal of the Guild of the Holy Trinity in Boston, a fine specimen of late fifteenth 
century work, by Mr. B. H. W. Way; and also a fine helmet from Swanscombe, 
by the Rev. J. H. Candy.—Dec. 1, James Hickson, Esq., in the chair. Mr. 
Stephen Tucker, Somerset Herald, read a paper, entitled, ‘‘ A Few Remarks on 
the First Parish Registers, ordered by Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, in 1538, 
and the Subsequent Transcripts,” which was illustrated by the original register 
-on paper from the parish of Warkleigh, Devon, 1538-76. A paper by the Rev. 
C. W. King on ‘‘ The Votive Tablets of the ‘ Scriba’ Demetrius, at York,” was 
also read. Among the objects exhibited was a fine collection of rubbings from 
brasses in Essex and other eastern counties, by Mr. J. A. Sparvel-Bayly. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Wov. 16, Rev. S. M. Mayhew in 
the chair. The discovery of a Roman villa, evidently of considerable extent, at 
Wingham, Kent, was announced. Aided by a grant from the Kent Society, the 
villa is being excavated by Mr. Dowker, and already three rooms with tesselated 
pavements have been uncovered, while a fourth has a hypocaust. Funds are 
needed for the prosecution of the researches. Mr. L. Brock also reported the 
efforts made by the Association with respect to Stonehenge since the meeting 
there last year, and read a letter from Sir E. Antrobus, the owner, who disclaimed 
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all intention of ‘ restoration” in the works undertaken there by him. These are 
but for the safety alike of the monument and the visitors. Nothin permanent 
will be done in this matter until the spring. In the discussion which followed 
several speakers referred to the somewhat unfair remarks that have been made 
with — to the intentions of Sir E. Antrobus, whose efforts to uphold Stone- 
henge deserve thanks from antiquaries. Mr. Way exhibited some medizval 
pottery from Southwark ; the Rev. S. Maude, an unique denarius of Gallienus, 
with the name of Germanicus on the reverse ; and Mr. R. Soames, a drawing of 
remarkable sculpture in Brixworth Church : it is called an eagle, andis sup to 
have been brought from the Roman villa which existed close to the building 
where it is now built into one of the walls. Mr. G. R. Wright exhibited some 
drawings of Mulgrave Castle, Yorkshire, and described some of its curious 
windows. The first paper read was ‘‘On the Bourg ez Ziffur, Cairo,” by Prof. 
H. Lewis. This is one of the angle bastions of the wall of Cairo, now almost 
covered by sand. It has an octagonal central chamber, 26 ft. in diameter, formed 
of recently cut stone. It dates probably from the time of Saladin. Mr. J. W. 
Grover, in the discussion which followed, alluded to the appearance of the 
pointed arch in a developed state here, and to the magnificent museum of 
‘gyptian antiquities at Boulak. The second paper was by Mr. G. M. Hills, and 
discussed the measurements of Ptolemy applied to the northern part of Britain. 
He identified Hornsea Lake, on the east coast of Yorkshire, as Ptolemy’s Portus. 
Sinus, and Penrith as the starting-point of the tenth Iter; Salava, the second 
station, he placed at Gallaber, near Tebay. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—WVov. 21, Professor Hayter Lewis 
in the chair. Mr. G. M. Hills, associate, read an illustrated paper, which was after- 
wards discussed, on the so-called Acoustic Vases which have been found built 
into churches. The personal interest taken by the author in the discovery in 1878 
of about fifty earthenware pots built into the nave walls of Leeds Church near 
Maidstone, prompted him to compile this first collection, from English and foreign 
sources, of previous discoveries of the kind. The name ‘acoustic vases” had 
been given to such pots built into church walls, with their orifices towards the 
interior of the building, on the strength of a passage in ‘‘ Vitruvius ” (v. 5), which 
Mr. Hills quoted at length. In it the great Augustan architect gives highly tech- 
nical instructions for building, expressly for acoustic purposes, brazen vessels into 
theatres, adding, ‘* many clever architects who have built theatres in small cities 
have, for want of others, made use of earthen vessels yielding the proper tones.” 
After many centuries the chronicler of the Monastery of the Celestins at Metz was 
the next ancient witnesscalled. Under A.p. 1432 he recorded thatin that year the 
Prior Ode le Roy introduced into its church an arrangement of acoustic vases, 
having been greatly struck with the good effect of such a device in another church. 
A marginal note, attributed to the chronicler, said ‘‘ Ecce risu digna.”” The Abbé 
St. Leger’s work (1665), entitled ‘‘ L’Apocalypse de Meliton,” gave this instance 
of the neglect of their duties by the religious orders : ‘‘Of fifty singing men that 
the public maintained in such and such a church there are sometimes not more 
than six present at a service ; the choirs are so fitted with jars in the vaults and in 
the walls, that six voices there make as much noise as forty elsewhere.’ The 
theory tracing such arrangements back to the ancient Chaldeans might be re- 

ed as poe. Revey yO of acoustic vases belonging to classic times had 

en collected by Mr. R. R. Brash. The greater theatre at Hierapytna, in Crete had 
at least one row of bronze echeia, or jars. At Lyttus there were three rows. Like 
provision seemed to have been made at Saguntum. The ancient theatre at Scytho- 
polis, in Syria, had seven recesses for echeia, in the position indicated by Vitruvius, 
and like arrangements had been found in a theatre at Arizani, in Asia Minor. 
Coming to — see examples of so-called acoustic vases, Mr. Hills remarked that 
they had all been found solidly built into walls—a departure from the Vitruvian 
doctrine s! ting a different purpose. Beginning with Continental instances, M. 
Strassoff, editor of the official archzological journal of St. Petersburg, was 
cited to prove that acoustic pottery had been found in a great 
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many ancient Byzantine or Greeco-Russian churches in his country. For Sweden 
and Norway, M. N. M. Mandelgren, a Swedish architect, claimed a considerable 
number of churches furnished with earthenware pots built into the walls and 
vaults, with their orifices turned towards the interior of the building. This testi- 
mony of the Scandinavian antiquary to M. Didron, in 1861, hardly seemed to Mr. 
Hills to be borne out by his published works. Passing on to France, where the 
evidence seemed wholly negative as to the survival of any fragment or trace of the 

ts put up by Ode le Roy in the Church of the Celestins at Metz, Mr. Hills said 
it was in April, 1842, at the Church of St. Blaize, at Arles, that the first modern 
French discovery of earthenware pots built into the walls was found. Of this a 
detailed description was given after byyM. Didron, who called the pots found 
“‘cornets” of baked earth, and ‘ pots acoustiques.” They were shaped quite 
like the horns sounded by French herdsmen. The Abbé Cochet’s experiences of 
acoustic vases in the churches of Alvimare, Mont Aux Malades, Peruel, and Con- 
tremoulins, were next spoken of, reference being made to his work, ‘* Les Eglises 
de |’Arrondissement d’Yvetot,” first published in 1852. The same author after- 
wards described like discoveries in the old church of St. Laurent en Caux, Canton 
Dondeville, and two other churches. Besides these, the so-called acoustic pottery 
had been found at Aberbrach, in Brittany, St. Martin, Angers, and Clisson. In 
Switzerland it was commonly said that numerous examples of acoustic pottery in 
walls were known. A few particulars were cited from Mr. Albert Way, F.S.A., 
and Dr. Keller, President of the Society of Antiquaries at Geneva. Crossing 
over from the Continent, Mr. Hills found one Irish and a few English instances, 
on all of which he dwelt. The Irish discovery was at the fine old Collegiate 
Church of St. Mary’s, Youghal, The English finds of pottery built into church 
walls were next spoken of in order, from the earliest at Fairwell, in Staffordshire, 
in 1771, to the latest, in 1878, at Leeds Church, near Maidstone. This last Mr. 
Hills elaborately described from personal examination of the site and all the.archi- 
tectural features and facts. Intermediate examples were the churches of St. 
Nicholas, Ipswich, where the discovery was made in the course of repairs going 
on about 1848-9 ; St. Peter, Mancroft, Norwich, in 1852; Fountains Abbey, 
Yorkshire, in 1854; St. Peter, Mountergate, Norwich, in 1860; St. Olave, 
Chichester, in 1851; Upton, near Southwell, Notts, in 1863; Denford, Nor- 
thamptonshire, in 1864; St. Clement, Sandwich, Kent, in 1869; East Harling, 
Norfolk, in 1872. In conclusion, Mr. Hills spoke as to the purpose of the em- 
bedded jars, reviewing the evidence for and against the acoustic theory, but in- 
clining to agree on the whole with M. Didron, who deemed such an acoustic 
device quite childish and ridiculous. 


St. Paut’s EccLestoLocicaL Soctety.—At the first meeting for the session 
1881-2, held at the Chapter-house, St. Paul’s-churchyard, October 25, Mr. Alfred 
Tylor read a paper on the Roman remains recently discovered near Warwick- 
square, about nineteen feet below the present surface of the ground. The collec- 
tion consists of about a dozen cinerary urns containing the results of cremation, 
one of these urns being of glass, and some fifteen inches in height. Leaden 
ossuaria, or pots, of good workmanship, inclosed four of these urns, the remainder 
being protected in several cases by the usual roofing tiles. An interesting Mithraic 
emblem, the parent of the Christian emblem of Constantine, appears on the inside 
of one of the ossuaria, only differing from the early Christian laburum in the ter- 
mination of one of the arms of the cross-like figure. Mr. Tylor suggested that 
lead-working and tin-smelting were probably practised in Britain very early, as 
Herodotus mentions that in his time Britain was the only source of tin, and the 
bronzes existing 2,000 years B.C. contain tin. Besides this, Mr. Tylor has observed 
at Avignon and Lyons lead work of Roman times, bearing the word ‘‘ Kantius,” 
a Kentish man, and generally in all the older remains lead vessels are more com- 
mon in Britain than in Italy or elsewhere. The coins found embrace the period 
from A.D. 46 to A.D. 300. Among them is a new coin of A.D. 50, found in a ser- 
pentine vase, evidently from its excellent workmanship containing the bones of 
some celebrated person. The date of the Mithraic emblem and ithe adjacent re- 
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mains is fixed by this coin at not long after a.p. 50. A large number of small 
objects for various purposes form a series of interesting relics from Roman times 
to the Fire of London. Mr. Tylor devoted some time to the bearing of the various 
remains found in London and elsewhere on the progress of the Christian religion 
and its earliest authentic documen‘s and emblems.—ov. 29, Mr. J. P. Seddon, 
M.R.I.B.A., inthe chair. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., delivered a lecture on 
the ‘‘ Buildings of the chief Monastic Orders in England.” Prefacing his obser- 
vations by an historical sketch of the several religious orders, Mr. Micklethwaite 
proceeded to give a very complete description of the Benedictine, Cistercian, and 
Carthusian abbeys, respectively, explaining the disposition of their various parts, 
and describing their uses, at the same time pointing out by the aid of plans of 
Westminster, Durham, Fountains, Mount Grace, &., the characteristics peculiar 
to each order. 


Royal SocteTy OF LITERATURE.—ov. 23, Mr. J. Haynes in the chair. 
Mr. Trelawny Saunders read a paper ‘‘On the Survey of Western Palestine as 
executed by the Officers of the R.E. employed by the Palestine Exploration Fund,” 
in which he gave a detailed account of the work which had been done during seven 
or more years. The survey, he stated, extended from the Kasimeyeh, or Litany, 
river on the north, to Gaza and Beersheba on the south, and from the Mediter- 
ranean to the river Jordan and the Dead Sea. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—JVov. 22, Mr. Hyde Clarke, V.P., in the 
chair. Mr. E. B. Taylor read a paper ‘‘On the Asiatic Relations of Polynesian 
Culture,” in which he called attention to some new evidence relating to the trans- 
mission of civilisation from the Indo-Chinese district of Asia through the Indian 
Archipelago to Melanesia and Polynesia. The Rev. L. Fison read a paper ‘*On 
Fijian Riddles ;’’ Dr. J. Beddoe one ‘‘On the Stature of the Inhabitants of 
Hungary ;” and the Rev. H. H. Codrington a paper entitled “‘ Notes on the 
Affinity of the Melanesian, Malay, and Polynesian Language.”—Dec. 13, Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, vice-president, in the chair. Mr. C. Pfoundes was elected a 
member of the institute. 


NuMISMATIC.—NVov. 17, Dr. J. Evans, president, in the chair. Mr. W. 
Bramsen read a paper on “ Japanese Iron Money,” in which he traced the history of 
the coii of Japan from A.D. 708 to the a time. Mr. J. J. Nunn exhibited 
a groat of Henry VI. with a mark resembling the Arabic numerial 4 after the 
king’s name. Canon Pownall exhibited, on behalf of Dr. Frazer, of Dublin, two 
base testoons of Edward VI., one with the mint-mark on both sides, a harp, 1552, 
found in Ireland ; the other very rare, with the lion mint-mark. The first of these 
coins is counter-marked with the greyhound, according to the proclamation of 
Elizabeth in 1560. Canon Pownall also exhibited three base testoons of Edward 
VI. from his own cabinet, one having the bolt mint-mark, 1549, counter-marked 
with a portcullis, as ordered by a subsequent proclamation of Queen Elizabeth 
(October 9th, 1560), and two with the harp mint-mark and Lombardic lettering, 
weighing respectively 67 and 53.5 grs. These were found on assay to contain no 
silverin any appreciable quantity, and to consist chiefly of tin and copper. With 
reference to these coins Canon Pownall quoted an extract from King Edward’s 
diary, under date June roth, 1552, as follows: ‘‘ Whereas it was agreed that 
there should be a payment now made to Ireland of £5,000, and then the money to 
be cried down, it was appointed that 3,000 weight which I had in the Tower 
should be carried thither and coined at three denar fine, and that incontinent the 
coin should be cried down.” Canon Pownall remarked that if his Majesty did not 
mistake as to his “‘ three denar fine”’ this was a coinage infinitely more base than 
any ever before devised, three parts only in 240 (according to the usual mode of 
estimating the fineness of siver by the pound weight) being fine, but that, what- 
ever may have been the fineness of the coins, the manner of conducting the trans- 
action was highly disgraceful. 
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PHILOLOGICAL.—/Vov. 18, Mr. A. J. Ellis, president, in the chair. Prince 
L. L, Bonaparte concluded his paper ‘‘On the Simple Sounds of all the Living 
Slavonic Languages compared with those ef the principal Neo-Latin and Germanic 
Tongues.” A short discussion followed. Mr. B. Dawson read his ‘‘ Notes on 
the # of an, &c., in the Authorised Revised Versions of the New Testament. The 
object was to determine what principle settled whether the contracted or uncon- 
tracted forms of the words an, mone, mine, thine, should be used before words 
beginning with 4 in the Authorised Version.—Dec. 2, Mr. A. J. Ellis, president, 
in the chair. Mr. Cust gave a report of the late Oriental Congress at Berlin, on 
behalf of Mr. Sayce and himself, the two delegates of the society at the Co: ; 
Mr. J. Platt, junior, read papers ‘On some Points in Old English Grammar ” and 
**On Anglo-Saxon Pet Names.”” Dr. Murray read a paper on the value of the 
change from ‘‘an eye of a needle” to ‘‘a needle’s eye”’ in the Revised Version 
of the New Testament; and on the histories of the words ‘‘ ammunition,” 
‘‘amyl,” “abnormal,” ‘‘alcohol’’; he asked when ‘‘antennz,” ‘“‘ antler,” 
‘‘aphelion,” ‘‘ perihelion,” were first used ; what ‘‘ antimony ” comes from ; and 
then gave the histories of ‘‘ antic” (Ital. antico, grotesque), ‘‘ antique,” “‘ antler” 
(ramus anti ocularis, the lowest tine of the horn), ‘‘anthem,” ‘‘halt,” 
“ ambush,” &c, 


Royat HistoricaL” Socrety.—On December 9, Mr. Cornelius Walford 
(in the absence of the president, Lord Aberdare) in the chair, a new code of laws, 
which had been passed at a recent extraordinary general meeting, was confirmed 
and approved ; and Lord Selborne, Lord Rosebery, and Lord Ferrers, who 
retired in rotation, were re-elected as vice-presidents and members of the Council. 
It was announced that a Dr. Rogers has ceased to be Secretary of the Society, 
and that a strong accession of new members has to be recorded. 


Society or BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—JDec. 6, Dr. S. Birch, president, in the 
chair. Mr. T. G. Pinches read some remarks upon the Cappadocian tablet pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and that in the British Museum. Some 
casts of the tablet were exhibited. 


SHORTHAND.-— Dec. 6, Mr. Cornelius Walford, president, in the chair. Mr. 
H. Richter (foreign secretary) presented a communication on German systems of 
shorthand, by M. Guénin, chief reviser of the reporting corps in the French Senate, 
but the reading was deferred to the next meeting. Mr. A. L. Lewis exhibited a 
MS. Bible in his father’s system. It was mentioned in discussion that three such 
MS. Bibles in Taylor’s system, written by Mr. T. J. Woods, are in the library 
of the Shorthand Writers’ Association. Mr. J. Westby-Gibson read an interesting 
paper, which gave rise to some discussion on early shorthand. He described the 
results of recent investigation in the British Museum. He had found three 
or four systems between the dates of 1600 and 1625, which were not mentioned in 
the shorthand histories. He stated that the cypher used by Charles I. was identi- 
cal with that used by the Marquis of Worcester. 

CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY.—/Vov. 26. Reports in connection with ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor’’ were presented from the following departments :— 
Sources and History, by Mr. John Williams; Rare Words and Phrases, by Mr. 
L. M. Griffiths. A paper on “Falstaff,” by Mr. J. W. Mills, B.A., was reads 
The Rev. H. P. Stokes, M.A., LL.M., read a paper on the relative order of the 
Falstaff plays. Mr. P. A. Daniel’s time-analysis of ‘‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor ” (which, with the time-analysis of the other comedies, had been read at 
the meeting of the New Shakspere Society on Nov. 8, 1878) was also read. 
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A MARBLE bust of the late Mr. George Grote, M-P., the historian of Greece, 
has been presented to the City Liberal Club by Mr. W. Currie. 


THE Revisers of the Old Testament have finished their seventy-second session. 
At the end of November they had reached the end of Jeremiah ix. 


DECEMBER 6th, the 440th anniversary of the foundation of Eton College, by 
Hgnry VI. in 1441, was celebrated by a grand banquet given by the Provost in 
the ancient college hall. 


M. FRANCOIS LENORMANT, who has lately returned from an archzological tour 
in Southern Italy, promises to send to the Academy some letters describing the 
the results of his observation. 


It is proposed to restore the old market cross at Coventry, in memory of Sir 
Thomas White, Lord Mayor of London, and the founder of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, who was a native of Coventry. 


THE standard ‘‘ History of England during the Early and Middle Ages, ” which 
Sir J. H. Ramsay is writing for the Clarendon Press, has entered on the 
fifteenth century, the last to which it will extend. 


Mr. WALTER Money is busy on a new edition of his interesting work upon 
“ The Two Battles of Newbury,” which has been long out of print, and for which 
there is such a constant demand both in and out of Berkshire. 


THE house at St. Malo in which Chateaubriand was born is condemned to 
destruction, but the furniture of the room and some other relics are to be preserved 
in the Hotel de Ville as the nucleus of a Chateaubriand museum. 


THE National Library of Mexico is reported to be in a deplorable state, 
thousands of volumes lying about in confusion. Fortunately, an appropriation 
has just been made of £16,900 for a new building, too long delayed. 


IN the forthcoming issue of Hidernia some hitherto unknown speeches of Edmund 
Burke will be published. They extend over the year 1747, and were delivered 
atthe meetings of a literary and political debating society in Dublin, to which 
Burke at the time belonged. 


A sLaB with a Hamathite inscription from Carchemish, and a stelé, with a 
Pheenician inscription, from Larnaca, have arrived from Malta in the store ship 
Humber, and will be forwarded to the British Museum. The inscription was 
copied by the late George Smith. 


A MASTERLY study by J. D. Watson, in the exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists, is entitled ‘‘One of the Olden Time.” It represents a red-haired 
Cavalier wrapped in black silk, a sort of melancholy Suckling of Lovelace, and 
is worth the attention of antiquarian readers. 


THE parish church of Blythburgh, Norfolk, has been closed by order of the 
Bishop of Norwich, on account of the dangerous condition of its fine hammer-beam 
roof. It is one of the best examples of semi-Flemish thirteenth century archi- 
tecture, but is altogether in a very dilapidated condition. 


Tue Society of Antiquaries have appointed the Rev. Kenelm Smith, of Ely, 
their local Secretary for Cambridgeshire, and the Rev. T. W. Wood, Vicar of 
Eldersfield (honorary secretary of the Worcester Diocesan Architectural and 
Archeological Society), their local secretary for Worcestershire. 


Dr. CHARLES MAcKAY is preparing for publication, by subscription, price 
one guinea, ‘‘ Obscure Words and Phrases in Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
Dramatists, explained for the first time from the Celtic sources of the English 
language, and the popular idiom of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” 

E 
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THE Philosophical Society of Berlin, founded in 1843 by the admirers of Hegel, 
wish to devote the surplus of the funds subscribed towards Hegel’s monument to 
the foundation of a Hegel Scholarship for the furtherance of philosophical study. 
They also offer a prize of about £20 for an essay on Hegel’s dialectical method. 


THE Archbishop of Canterbury has appointed the Rev. Canon Jenkins, M.A., 
rector of Lyminge, Kent, one of the hon. curators of Lambeth Palace Library, 
in place of the late Dean of Wells. Canon Jenkins has recently written ‘‘ The 
Diocesan History of Canterbury,” and has contributed several papers to archzeolo- 
gical literature. 


A NUMBER of silver coins of the reigns of Edward IV. to Henry VII. (1475 to 
1485) have been dug out from the foundation of a house in High-street, Leighton 
Buzzard, which has been undergoing repairs. They were contained in a small 
round eathern jar, in which is merely an aperture large enough to allow of the 
coins being inserted. 


Ir is stated that among the tombstones that lie in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, 
Westminster, but which will soon disappear, is one said to be to the memory of 
John Gilpin, the original hero of Cowper’s humorous poem. ‘Is it not,” asks 
the Echo, ‘‘ more likely that the identity of name gave rise to a fond tradition ?” 


A MEMORIAL to those officers and men of 13th Regiment who were lost in the 
South African war, and also as a record of the regiment, has lately been erected 
in the north transept of Wells Cathedral, by General Lord Mark Kerr,G.C.B., 
the colonel, and other officers. The architectural portion of the monument was 
designed by Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey. 


THE Academy states that Mr. H. R. Clinton has in the press a popular military 
history of England, entitled ‘‘ From Crecy to Assye.’’ An unique feature in the 
work is that the plans of Crecy, Poitiers, and Agincourt are contributed by French 
collaborators. It also contains, by permission of Lord Hartington, Clive’s 
original despatch on the Battle of Plassy. 


THE January number of “ English Etchings” contains the ‘‘ Chancel of Norbury 
Church,” by Mr. Oliver Baker ; a ‘‘Mill on the Arun,” by Mr. Andrew Deakin ; 
and ‘Evening, on the Fifeshire Coast,” by Mr. Robert Currie. These are all 
admirable in their several ways, especially the Sussex scene. They are pub- 
lished by Mr. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street. 


THE Academy hears that 1,500 Babylonian tablets (many of them in an excellent 
state of preservation), discovered by Mr. Rassam in the mounds of Abu-Habba, 
are on their way tothe British Museum. Abu-Habba is the site of Sippara, the 
Sepharvaim of the Old Testament. Possibly this find represents the library of 
Sargon I., whose date is commonly given as 2,000 B.C. 


THE late Mr. Street, R.A., speaking of the conserving duties of the Institute 
of British Architects, remarked that protection was needed for St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster. Among other cases for restoration were the colonnade at 
Burlington House, the water-gate at Buckingham Street, Adelphi, and the re- 
erection, as an entrance to the Temple Gardens, of the stones of Temple-Bar, 


Tue historical work upon which the Rev. M. Creighton has been engaged for 
some years past is approaching publication. It will be entitled ‘‘A History of 
the Papacy during the period of the Reformation ;” and its general object is to 
deal with the Reformation period in its widest sense, by investigating the oper- 
ation of the causes which brought about the change from medizval to modern 
times. 

A MORTUARY chapel to Bishop Selwyn was publicly opened on St. Andrew’s 
Day in the Lady-chapel of Lichfield Cathedral. It contains a recumbent figure 
of that prelate in alabaster, and is ornamented with a series of Dutch plaques, 
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illustrative of the Bishop’s life in New Zealand and in Staffordshire. The work 
was designed by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and has been carried out by his son, Mr. 
J. Oldrid Scott. About £4,000 is now required by the Dean of Lichfield, to 
complete the restoration of the west front of that Cathedral. 


THE subscription list to Mr. North’s ‘‘ Church Bells of the County and City of 
Lincoln,” headed by Her Majesty the Queen, for the Royal Library at Windsor, 
is now nearly filled up ; and the work, which will be profusely illustrated. will, it 
is hoped, be ready in the spring of this year. As Mr. North is priating ouly 200 
copies for subscribers, any of our readers wishing to secure a copy should at once 
apply to him at Llanfairfechan, North Wales. 


AHITHERTO unknown portrait of Luther has recently been discovered in one of the 
old churches of Leipsic. The portrait is conjectured to have come from the family 
of Luther’s eldest son, Paul. It bears on its lower margin the words, ‘‘ D. M. 
Luther, aetat xlix. 1532, Restaurator Libertatis Evangelii;” and in the upper 
corner two flaming suns, with the inscription, *‘ Vox dei Vera Lux.” The picture 
is stamped upon gilt leather, and is said to be in an excellent state of preservation. 


Mr. J. H. CoLtins recently communicated to the Royal Institution of Cornwall 
a memoir ‘‘ On the Geological Age of Central and West Cornwall,” which is printed 
in the Journal of the Institution, Part I. for 1881. ‘‘In this paper,” says the 
Atheneum, it is sought to prove that the country southward and westward of 
the Bodmin granite is composed of no fewer than four district rocks of very 
different ages, and not of two kinds only, as shown in the Geological Survey 
maps.” 

Some frescoes from Pompeii have been lately placed in the museum at Naples. 
The excavations are proceeding slowly, but new treasures are daily coming to 
light. It is now thought that some of the finest houses yet remain to be dug up— 
indeed, only about a third of the city has been excavated. Only recently a 
splendid niche covered with _— mosaic was found in a courtyard, and some fine 
frescoes of birds, beasts, and fishes, which have been left iz situ, are amongst 
the latest discoveries. 


SUPERSTITION dies hard, There has been, says the Echo, a ghost scare at Lower 
Gornal, Staffordshire, and, while some persons have been watching the churchyard to 
detect the offender, a woman has gone to work in a different way, and has actually 
asked the Vicar to allow her to cut a turf from a certain grave, to be placed under 
the Communion table for four days, when, as she averred, the dead man, who could 
not lie at ease because he had a guilty conscience, would no longer trouble the 
world with his presence ! 


Mr. JoHN WILLIAM PEASE, banker, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and a member 
the Society of Friends, has presented to the committee of the Newcastle Bishopric 
Fund the mansion known as Benwell Tower, with the lodge, cottages, and 
grounds. Benwell Tower stands on the site of an old Border tower, which formed 
the summer residence of the priors of Tynemouth, is about two miles distant 
from Newcastle, and is inevery way adapted to be the palace of the new see. 
This gift is valued at more than £12,000. 


THE appointment of Historiographer Royal for Scotland has been given to Mr. 
William aren Skene, LL.D., D.C.L., onthe ground of his historical researches. 
Mr. Skene is the author of ‘‘Celtic Scotland,” “The Four Ancient Books of 
Wales,” and various other works throwing much light on the early history of Scot- 
land, and displaying a rare knowledge of the Celtic language and of Celtic litera- 
ture. Dr. Skene succeeds John Hill Burton, LL.D., D.C.L., who received the 
appointment in 1867, and held it to the time of his death. 


In November last the Reigate Turnpike Trust came to an end as a public body, 
after an existence of 126 years, and the seven toll-gates disappeared, thus freeing 
the high road from London to Brighton. The road, so long under the control of 
the trustees, 12 in number, exclusive of the ex officio members, extends from 
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Sutton to where the two counties of Surrey and Sussex meet, a distance of 30} 


miles. The management of the road will henceforth devolve upon the Epsom, 
Reigate, and cther highway boards through whose districts it passes. 


THE Harleian Society are about to publish the ‘“‘ Registers of St. Michael, 
Cornhill,” as their register publication for 1882. It will probably be followed by 
the valuable ‘‘ Register of St. James’, Clerkenwell.” ‘These will be under the 
editorship of Colonel Chester, D.C.L., who edited the ‘‘ Westminster Abbey 
Registers ” for the same society. During the past month, the publications for the 
year 1881 have been issued to the members, viz. ‘‘ The Visitation of Yorkshire in 
1563-4,” and the ‘‘ Registers of St. Thomas the Apostle, London.” 


THE following articles, all more or less of an antiquarian character, are among 
the contents of the December magazines :— Zhe Century, ‘* The Hieroglyphics 
of Central America ;’’ Cassell’s Magazine, ‘‘In and about Winchester;” Monthly 
Packet, ‘*The Siege of York ;” Cornhill, “ Greek Songs of Calabria ;” Contem- 
porary Review, ‘* Two Studies of Dante,” by E. H. Plumptre, D.D ; Nineteenth 
Century, ‘* Boileau and Pope,’’ by Dr. Charles Mackay ; ‘‘ Gossip of an Old Book- 
worm,” by W. J. Thoms ; Zime, ‘‘ The Mummies of Deir-el-Bahari,” by Samuel 
Birch, LL.D., F.S.A. ; ‘* Haunted Houses in Fleet-street,” by A. H. Wall. 


Tue forthcoming volume of the ‘‘ Archzologia Cantiana” will contain an 
important contribution from the pen of Mr. J. H. Greenstreet, being a pedigree 
of the Loose Court branch of the ancient Kent family of Hodsoll, with numerous 
wills and other records. The materials are collected from every available source 
of authentic information, such as Subsidy Rolls, parish registers, Chance 
proceedings, Final Concords, De Banco Rolls, and the like, by which the various 
descents are clearly proved throughout. We would especially draw attention to 
the elaborate sheet pedigree which accompanies the paper, printed by Messrs. 
Mitchell & Hughes. 


Tue Leicester Chronicle states that as some workmen were lately making 
repairs in the roof of a house belonging to Mr. John Stevens, of Broughton Astley, 
there was found under a rafter a containing 26 coins—crowns, half-crowns, 
shillings, and farthings. In date they range from 1670 to 1710. There are 
several crowns and half-crowns of the reigns of Charles II. and William III. 
The most recent is a coin of Queen Anne, bearing date 1710. ‘The coins are in 
a state of good preservation. The house was formerly the manor-house of the 

arish, where the family of the Astleys, who have given the name to the parish, 
ived. It is now a farm-house and public-house. 


THE ticket of admission to the Guildhall banquet last Lord Mayor’s Day, 
executed by Messrs. Blades, East & Blades, is a fine specimen of printing. On 
the top of the broad border which surrounds the design, are engraved views 
of the Old and New Royal Exchange, &c. On the left are the City arms, and 
on the right those of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, with the arms of the four 
Companies to which his lordship and the Sheriffs belong, above and below. In 
the border at foot are engraved views of the Bank of England and the old 
Dutch Church in Austinfriars (formerly the church of the Augustine Friars), with 
vignette interiors of the Merchant Taylors’ and Drapers’ Halls. 


IN view of the proposed demolition of Ashburnham House, the following me- 
morial, signed by Sir Henry Cole, Mr. William Morris, Mr. H.S. Milman, 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., Architect of 
Westminster Abbey, Mr. F. C. Penrose, and others, has been presented to the 
Governors of Westminster School by the Dean of Westminster :—‘‘ On behalf of 
a meeting of gentlemen interested in the preservation of Ashburnham House, and 
of the ancient remains on its site, and earnestly desirous that no encroachment 
should be made on the ground closely adjacent to the Abbey Church of West- 
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minster, we venture to request that the governing body of Westminster School 
will not come to any decision adverse to the proposal about to be made by the 
Dean and Chapter until they have received and heard a deputation from such 
meeting on the subject.” 


A propos of the robbery of the Earl of Crawford's body from the family tomb 
at Dunecht, near Aberdeen, it may be remarked as a curious fact that to steal a 
body is only a misdemeanour, while to steal the grave-clothes is felony. The 
resurrection men accordingly always took care to leave the shroud of the corpse 
behind them. The price obtained for bodies ranged from £9 to £20. It was 
no uncommon thing to have graves watched for two or three weeks, and in 
populous parishes a moveable house was provided to shelter the churchyard 
watchers. The Earl of Crawford was better known by his former title of Lord 
Lindsay, under which he wrote his admirable works on ‘‘ Christian Art,” ‘* The 
Lives of the Lindsays,” &c. He was at once a scholar, a divine, an astronomer, 
an archeologist, and a religious controversialist ; in knowledge of heraldry and 
heraldic lore, especially relating to Scotland, he was second to none ; and it is 
worth noting that he was unswerving in his adherence to the right of the Earl of 
Mar to his ancient title, in spite of the fact that the House of Lords adjudged it, 
or seemed to a/ljudge it, to Lord Kellie. 


THE small old-fashioned building at Dolgelly known as Owen Glyndwr’s Par- 
liament House, one of the few relics of bygone ages and a monument of the time 
when the Welsh nation made a final stand for liberty and self-government, has 
lately been razed to the ground. ‘Tradition asserts that the building was erected 
about 1385 as a gentleman’s house ; in 1405-Owen Glyndwr assembled the last 
Welsh Parliament, and from this place was dated the celebrated treaty with 
Charles VII. of France, which, as given in Rymer’s “‘ Foedera,” runs, ‘‘ Dat. 
apud Dolguelli decimo die Mensis Maii, MCCCC quarto, et principatus nostri 
quarto.” Subsequently it was the residence of Baron Owen, who was murdered 
by the Welsh banditti of Dinas Mawddwy. It remained in the hands of his de- 
scendants until a few years back, and as there were threats of its demolition for 
the conversion of the site into shops, a movement for its acquisition as a public 
museum was set on foot by Mr. Holland, M.P.,and Mr. Beale, the high sheriff 
of Merionethshire. Mr. Phipson, architect, of Birmingham, prepared plans for the 
remodelling of the building, but owing to the want of funds the scheme fell 
through. The curious carved work is to be reproduced in the new building. 


A CONSIDERABLE interest has been excited by the discovery in a French 
chateau by M. Auguste Menard of the manuscripts of the classical lessons given 
to the son of Louis XIV. by Bossuet, Huet, and Montansier. Manuscripts 
possessed by the Paris libraries have supplemented this discovery, and MM. 
Firmin and Didot are about to publish the first of two volumes—viz., ‘‘ Juvenal,” 
with the ¢raduction and comments given by Bossuet to his pupil, and taken down 
as hespoke by the amanuenses of the Louvre. M. Grévy has accepted the dedi- 
cation of the volume, and both the offer and the acceptance are explained by the 
modern and liberal tone of Bossuet’s comments. They abound in such sentiments 
as these :—‘‘ Under the most glorious Empire subjects are born to be free.” 
** Know and never forget that the Divine laws equally bind the shepherd in his 
hut and the monarch on his throne.” ‘‘ By nature you are on a perfect equality 
with other men.” ‘*A prince cannot be too sparing with the revenues of the 
State ; he is only the manager of them.” ‘‘ All men are brothers.” Those who 
have regarded Bossuet as the flatterer of despotism will see reason in the forth- 
coming volume for modifying their opinion. 


AN exhibition of heraldry, seals, and genealogical records, under the patronage 
of Prince Charles of Prussia, is to be inaugurated at Berlin on the 1st of April, 
and to remain open for two months. On its behalf the participation and support 
of all persons interested in heraldic art are invited. The Royal Family of Prussia 
have promised to contribute an important and highly interesting collection of the 
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genealogy, heraldry, and seals of the House of Hohenzollern. This collection, 
historically arrangec, will form one of the three great divisions of the exhibition, 
in which it is hoped that the numerous and valuable collections of suitable objects 
in the possession of the nobility and gentry, as well as of public and cor- 
porate institutions throughout the United Kingdom, may be worthily represented. 
The delegate for this country is the eminent medallist, Mr. Wyon, 287, Regent- 
street, W., chief engraver of Her Majesty’s seals. Cases of exhibits will be duty- 
free, but must be delivered between the Ist and roth of March, 1882, addressed 
** Heraldische Ausstellung zu Berlin, Provisrische Kunstausstellungsgebaude auf 
der Museumsinsel.” The Exhibition Commission will ensure all exhibits 
against fire to the value stated in the application for space, and will also 
make ample provision for their safe custody, and for their protection from 
unauthorised reproduction. Further particulars required will be given by 
the English delegate. According to the classification of the exhibition, the first 
division embraces heraldry, seals, and genealogy in relation to science and history, 
The Heraldry group comprises medieval helmets and shields ; paintings, prints, 
and drawings; heraldic manuscripts; heraldic books illustrated ; books of 
genealogy ; grants of arms and patents of nobility ; varieties ani curiosities ; old 
and new heraldic literature, united in a heraldic library, with list of books. Under 
“seals” are grouped large official seals and seals with handles: original seals 
remarkable for age, beauty, and rarity; seal impressions in plaster, metal, &c. ; 
seals of modern masters; parchment and paper documents, with interesting seals 
attached; manuscripts, and printed books on seals. The Genealogy group 
comprehends patents of appointment ; lines of ancestors, pedigrees, &c. ; family 
records in MS.; genealogical MSS., and ~rinted books. The groups of the 
second division, which illustrates the ‘‘ applicauon of heraldry seals and genealo; 
to art and art industries,” are more numerous. They begin with worksia meial, 
such as weapons, and hunting gear heraldically ornamented, examples of the gold- 
smith’s and enameller’s work, with coins, and medals, &c. Other groups embrace 
works in stone ; wood; earthenware, from the humble stove-tile to the finest 
porcelain ; glass ; meerschaums, &c. ; leather, stamped, cut, and leather mosaics , 
woven and embroidered works; works in paper; portraits painted, drawn, and 
printed ; lastly, photographs. The third division, as already intimated, is wholly 
devoted to the Hohenzollern collection. An influential committee is now in course 
of formation in London, for the purpose of procuring objects for the exhibition in 
England. 


Ir has recently been announced that a copy of the first edition of Montaigne’s 
Essays has been found by a learned gentlemen at Bordeaux, who has discovered 
in it a large number of manuscript corrections in the handwriting of Montaigne 
himself. There isno suspicion of a literary forgery, as the owner of his precious 
trouvaille has made a free gift of it tothe Town Library of Bordeaux, of which 
city Montaigne was Mayor. Montaigne, it is known, — and repolished 
his works over and over again, until they were like the Repudlic of Plato, of 
which it was found, after Plato’s death, that the opening sentences had been 
written and rewritten more than twenty times, although, in appearance, it is a 
marvel of natural ease and simplicity. Montaigne is interesting to all Englishmen. 
Some of us have read his Essays, and the rest are aware, or ought to be, that 
North’s Plutarch and Montaigne’s Essays are the only two books extant which 
bear the autograph of Shakespeare as their owner. D’Israeli, in his “Curiosities” 
tells us how, in an old chateau of Montaigne, a learned ecclesiastic discovered 
in a worm-eaten coffer the Journal of Montaigne’s travels into Italy. The work was 
undoubtedly genuine, and it has always been accepted as such. Two-thirds of it 
were in Montaigne’s handwriting ; the rest was in that of his secretary. It had 
not been re-written by Montaigne himself, and the secretary speaks of his master 
in the third person. D’Israeli observes that ‘‘ our ancestors were great hiders of 
manuscript.” Rather they were great losers of manuscript. Shakespeare himself 
never could have guessed what his original manuscripts would be worth if they 
were offered to-day at a West-end auction.— Odserver. 
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AT the Cambridge County Court lately the case of St. Peter’s College v. Irwin 
and Mills was tried before Mr. Bagshawe, Q.C., and a jury. It was an action 
brought by the Master and Fellows of St. Peter’s College to recover from the 
defendants the sum of £50 or the return of an ancient piece of carving. The 
defendant Irwin was the occupier of a publichouse at Cambridge belonging to 
the college, and in the tap-room over the fireplace was a piece of carved 
woodwork, supposed to be upwards of 300 years old, and which it was believed 
at one time formed part of the old college library. The premises, now the 
Little Rose Inn, were built by Dr. Andrew Perne, who was master of the college 
from 1553-89, and by him bequeathed to the college. The defendant Irwin 
was asub-tenant of the lessee, and it was proved that he and Mills had removed 
the carving and substituted in its place ordinary woodwork. The defendant 
Mills took it away and endeavoured to sell it, and, according to his evidence, 
on his failing to find a customer, it was chopped up and burnt. A great deal 
of evidence was given as to its value as an antiquarian curiosity, and it appeared 
that many persons were in the habit of visiting the Little Rose to see it. It 
was undoubtedly part of the freehold. The learned Judge directed the jury 
that the article not being produced, on the authority of the leading case of 
** Armory v. Delamire ” they must presume it to be of great value, and, after a 
short deliberation, the jury assessed its value at £40, that sum to be reduced 
to 40s. on the return of the carving, which, it was alleged, had not been destroyed. 


THERE are some curious particulars, interesting to the historian and collector, 
in connection with the French Regalia, which are about to be sold as ‘‘no longer 
of use” ina Republic. From 1476 until 1774 the diamonds ‘‘ belonging to the 
Crown,”’ according to the official inventory, were 7,482, valued at twenty millions 
of francs. This number included the famous ‘‘ Regent,” which alone was set 
down at two and a half millions. During the reign of Louis XV., 1,471 of these 
stones were sold, but were replaced by others, which were chiefly employed in 
bedizening Court costumes. Diamond buttons, shoe-buckles, and sword-hilts were 
all in vogue at the Court of Versailles in those days. When Louis XVI., there- 
fore, succeeded to the Crown, he became the possessor of 9,547 precious stones, 
bought with the money of the people. In 1792 the “ Regent,” along with a great 
many others, was stolen from the Garde-Meuble, but they were subsequently reco- 
vered, through an anonymous letter addressed to the Conventional Government, inthe 
Allée des Veuves of the Champs Elysées. Other stones of the collection disappeared 
at various times and under various circumstances. The Great Napoleon bought 
up all the scattered gems that could be traced, and added others. The official 
inventory taken in 1810 gives a total of 37,393 stones of various kinds, valued at 
18,922,477 francs. During the Terror the historic Sancy Diamond, bought by 
Charles the Bold in 1476, the magnificent opal known as the ‘‘ Fire of Troy,” 
and the celebrated ‘‘ Blue Diamond” disappeared. Another very fine brilliant, 
which Napoleon, with an eye to the future, carried about with him on his cam- 
paigns, was lost after the rout at Waterloo, and was never restored to the French 
Regalia. 


Tue work of exploring the foundations of 2 Roman villa lately discovered by 
Mr. George Dowker, of Stourmouth, in a field called ‘* Vineyards,” at Wingham, 
Kent, is being actively prosecuted. Earl Cowper, the owner of the property, and 
the tenant, are giving their hearty co-operation in the researches, which are being 
conducted under the auspices of an influential committee, with Mr. C. Roach 
Smith, F.S.A., Mr. G. Dowker, F.G.S., Mr. J. B. Sheppard, and Mr. 
George Payne, F.S.A., as the executive. The masonry first touched upon 
proved to be a bath, the walls being covered with black and white tesserz ; the 
floor was also paved in a similar manner, but had been destroyed. Rising up 
from the bath towards the north are three steps, which lead into a room (No. 1), 
10 ft. square, paved with black and white tesserze arranged in a diamond pattern, 
and enclosed ina border of alternate black and white stripes. Adjoining and 
northward of this room is another (No. 2), 12 ft. square, paved with black and 
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white tesseree, admirably disposed in a labyrinth fret design, bordered as in the 
previous example. As far as at present ascertained, the foundations do not extend 
further in this direction, but on the digging being extended to the west of room No. 1 
a portion of the hypocaust was uncovered at a depth of 6ft. The passages through 
which the hot air passed into the various parts of the building by means of flues 
have been cleared of the débris with which they had become filled by the falling 
in of the floor above them. The excavations are now being carried on to the 
south of the bath, where foundations have been touched with the probe some 20 
or 30 yards distant, and apparently running in several directions. ‘The researches 
appear likely to yield very interesting results. Subscriptions towards the cost of 
the work are coming in rapidly. 


The Antiquarian Magazine 





*€ PoLYGRAPHIC ART.”—Some years ago a Frenchman published a work entitled 
** Le Vieux-Neuf,” in which he sought to establish that most so-called modern 
inventions had been forestalled by the ancients, and were only rediscovered in 
ourown time. Heasserted that Photography, amongst other arts, had been plainly 
foreshadowed in a work written in 1760 by Tiphaigne de la Roche. It would now 
seem as if even chromo-lithography had been anticipated by some process which 
allowed of the easy multiplication of pictures in colours. For ina Dublin ine, 
published towards the close of the last century, we find the particulars of a new 
invention or process called the “ Polygraphic Art ” by which pictures in oil could 
be multiplied in numbers. Some of our readers might like to know something 
of the ‘* Polygraphic Art ” as it was understood between eighty and ninety years 
ago. ‘The journalist thus announces the invention and inventor : ‘* Mechanical 
invention is one of the greatest pillars that support the grandeur of the British 
Constitution. It was reserved for Mr. Booth, the inventor of the ‘ Polygraphic 
Art,’ to apply mechanical inventions, ard particularly the powers of chemistry, to 
the diffusion, perpetuation, and in some respects the improvement of the most 
generally pleasing and captivating of the liberal arts. This ingenious artist actually 
invented a method of multiplying pictures in oil colours, with all the properties of 
the original paintings, whether in regard to outline, expression, size, variety of 
tints and other circumstances, without any touch or finishing by the hand, and 
without any injury to the painting. By means of this chemical process are produced 
such exact copies as cannot without difficulty be distinguished from the archetype, 
and possess all the qualities, and produce the full effect of the most finished 
paintings, while the price at which they can be delivered to the public is commonly 
under the tenth part of the price of the original.” —Printing Times. 


PARCHMENT BINDINGS.—Afropos of the damaged condition of some of the 
covers of the volumes in the ‘* Marlborough Library,” a contemporary reminds us 
that “ parchment may be accounted as one of the five imperishable things outside 
diamonds and the precious metals. Granite and marble will disint te ; ordinary 
leather will, after the lapse of ages, irremediably decay ; iron will rust ; bronze 
will honeycomb ; cloth, silk, and linen will become a prey to the worms ; wood 
will rot ; the moths will cat up fur bodily; but a skin of parchment, a lump of 
wax, a stick of Indian ink, and a baked pot or brick and a piece of glass will laugh 
at Time. They may be shattered to fragments, glass and wax may be dissolved 
by heat, and parchment and carbon incinerated ; but, bar fire or fracture, and left 
alone, they will defy theages. Inthe dest medizeval libraries—in the Vatican, 
at St. Mark’s, Venice, and at the Tece-—phein white vellum bindings, with 


black labels at the back, are triumphantly in the ascendant ; and few bibliophiles 
visit Rome without bringing home some specimens of the modern ‘ Roman bindings,” 
which are still executed on the good old simple, durable lines laid down hundreds 
of years ago.” 
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Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication, 


** VIOLA SANCTORUM.” 


IR,—I should feel obliged if any reader of the ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE 
can give me any information as to the author, printer, &c., of a book bear- 
ing the above title. As stated on the last page of the work, the book was 

— at Strasburg, X. Kal. Sept., A.p. 1487, by John Priis, sometimes written 
-riiss or Pryss. The book is somewhat rare, and Brunet gives 100 francs as the 
price for whicha copy of it sold. A transcript of the last page is annexed :— 


DECEMBER. 


.-.no inferendam Et ipse sanctus Siluester vixit. Stulte ac nocte repetent demones 
animam tuamate. Et sic vocatus ad cenam os piscis versum est in gutture suo 
et sic in mensa obiit et sanctus Siluester statim de carcere liberatus est. Hic 
baptizavit Constantinum imperatorem filium Helene regine, qui primo fuit perse- 
cutor ecclesie et incidit in lepram, sed postquam baptizatus fuit statim mundatus 
est a lepra et fidem recepit. Hic duodecim doctissimos judeorum magistros verbis 
et miraculis superavit et ad fidem Christi convertit una cum [Helena regina et 
omni populo. Hic sanctam] Helenam matrem Constantini imperatoris post 
baptismum misit Iherosolimam ad inquirendum sanctam crucem. Hic draconem 
in quadam fovea latitantem qui quottidie CCC homines suo flatu interfecit, 
occidit, et plurimos ex fetore draconis pene mortuos incolumes et sanos reddidit. 
Sicque populus Romanus per beatum Silvestrum a duplici morte liberatus est, 
scilicet a cultura ydolorum et a veneno draconis. Hic Silvester sedit annos xviij. 
Tandem cum morti appropinquaret clerum de tribus ammonuit. Primo, ut inter 
se charitatem haberent; Secundo ut ecclesias suas diligentius gubernarent ; 
Tertio, ut gregem a luporum morsibus custodirent ; post hec in Domino feliciter 
obdormivit circa annum Domini CCCX XX et sepultus est in cimiterio Pristille, etc. 

Viola Sanctorum finit feliciter anno Domini 1487, x. Kall. Septembris Argentin. 
impressum per Johannem Priis. 

X. 
WATER-MARKS. 


S1r,—Some years ago having made a large collection of water-marks in paper, I 
noticed from among several hundred specimens that no English paper bore any 
date prior to the year 1794, but from that time to the present it has been the 
practice to date all paper, together with the papermaker’s name or design every 
year, but prior to that date, name, initials, or design only. Can any of your 
readers kindly inform me why paper was not so dated before, or whether any Act 
was passed at that time enforcing the addition of dates? 

Southampton. J. HEWLETTt. 


IPSWICH RECORDS. 


S1r,—An era of new life, new enterprise, new commerce, and new prosperity 
has begun to dawn upon the town of Ipswich, and it should make her wish to 
become not only the principal one in Suffolk, but also the capital and chief town of 
the East Anglian district, which, from her situation and prominence, she can, by 
perseverance, command and establish. 

F 
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But to do so effectually it is necessary to bring into requisition much energy and 
skill, and to seek by all new appliances to extend to all classes such benefits for 
temporal means, as well as refinements of art and science and study for recreation 
and leisure opportunities. 

Much praise and honour is due to the corporate body of Ipswich for their energy 
in having the ancient records so faithfully and truly examined and described, as 
has been lately done, and, as legal custodians of such valuable heirlooms as are in 
their archives, rescued from destruction. It is to this part I would chiefly now 
allude, as it may not be generally known that even now many most interesting 
memorials are still existing in private collections, and could they find their way 
even into the New Museum Library they would be of much interest. 

In my own collections are the following, among various others of interest :— 
1596 A note of monie out of Townes towards settinge forth Two Shipps in her Maties Service to 

Cales from Ipswich. 
1597 C es pd. by comittee apointed for ships that went to Cales. 
1597 The ship Costlie from Ippyswich to Cales in Spaine for Wyne. 
1643 Este ward Surveyor’s acompt for the Higway. 
(Fotsl,) Recaytesog 4 7. Payments og 4 0. 


1649 St. Lawrence’s Assesments, 
1649 A boke of oe Mary at Tower, Stephen, Peters, Nicholas, Clements, Margarets 


St. Mary at Elms, Mathews, Parishs. Wikes, Brooke, and Stoake Hambletts. 

1662 (Adornment of Cross.) Disbursements 1662, for the Towne to adorne the Cross—“ plenty of 

and 150 peny Rowles,” as well as ‘‘ Powder and flaggs ” are charged. 

1662 Crosse new Leaded at expense of 19 17 124. 

1663 sentinen _< Justice ne up on mr age ” 05 00 00. 

1663 Key (Quay) Side accompt for new Stayres, &c. 39 02 00. 

1664 Parish Acts. of St. Nicholas Parish. 

1664 Overseers acomts of St. Nicholas. 

1660 Henry Felton’s original letter to the Bailiffs, Sir Manuel Sorrell and Gilbert Lingfield, for 
impressing seamen from the town of Ipswich for his Highness’s Ship laying in Harwich 
Water under command of Captain Uther. (Utber was a Suffolk man.) 

1666 Henry Felton’s Letter recommending Edward Cleeve to the Bailiffs favour by order of the 
voy ly Comptroller. . 

1671 Rate for poore for St. Mary Key parish charges for the month, 4d. in the £. 

3671 A Warrant for Helen's Parish and Hamblett of Wickes Ufford, ‘* Which brewe their beare to 


1606 Nathaniel Bacon's Letter to the Bayleffs of Ipswich. 

All these are mest valuable documents, especially for uclagen P as 
they embrace some hundreds or thousands of names ; they are all genuine ones. I 
have others relative to Ipswich—some even of much earlier date ; several relative 
to the making of ‘‘the Drie Docke” the correspondence of Sir R. Brooke 
with the Admiralty and authorities, bearing the original signatures ; and Court 
Rolls, &c. 

Colchester, December, 1881. C. GOLDING. 


20060600000 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F.S.A.—The exact spot on Hampstead Heath where the Middlesex elections 
were held within the memory of man, is now covered by the Reservoir between 
ab | of Heath-street and the first pond on the left fund, near Jack Straw’s 
Castle. 

TRUTHTELLER.—Yes ; by all means send us your paper. We —— having 
in an early number an article exposing the growing practice of ‘‘fictitious im- 
prints ” on books. 

G. S., WorcEsTER.—Thanks ; but a paper on any variety of the Phallic worship 
would be unsuited to our pages. 

M. A. B.—You will see that a selection of curious stories out of our old county 
Historians and Annalists is among the subjects which we contemplate treating in 
these columns. 

MaDAME H.—The French equivalent to our ‘‘Notes and Queries” is 
LI’ Intermédiaire, a bi-monthly journal published in Paris, which has now reached 
its fourteenth year. It is in 8vo., and its price 12 francs a year. It is edited by 
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M. Edouard Rouveyre, 1, Rue de Saints Péres, Paris. We hope occasionally to 
refer to its contents in our pages. 

‘* A SrupENT” asks where he can find an account, of the private presses of 
Sir Egerton Brydges, at Lee Priory, Kent, and of Colonel Johnes, at Hafod, in 
Wales. 

INQUIRER.—It is absurd to suppose that the Bible was known only in the 
Latin in the Saxon times. In 706 Adhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, translated 
the Psalter into Saxon. Egbert, Bishop of Lindisfarn, translated the four Gospels 
into the same ; and the venerable Bede, who died in 735, translated the whole 
Bible from the Vulgate into the same language. In the reign of Alfred, who died 
in the year 900, a new translation of the Psalms was commenced, and Elfric, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in 995, translated the five books of Moses, Joshua, 
Job, Judges, Ruth, part of Kings, Esther, &c. 


a& 
Books Received. 


1. The History of Hertfordshire. By J. E.Cussans. 3 vols. folio. Chatto 

& Windus, 1878—1881. 

2. Southwark and its Story. By Charlotte G. Boger, 12mo. Simpkin & 
Marshall, 1881. 
3- Suggestions in Design, By John Leighton, F.S.A. 4to. Blackie & Son, 
1882. 
4 — Book of British Topography. By John P. Anderson. 8vo. Satchell 
& Co., 1881. 

5. The Haigs of Bemersyde. By John Russell. 8vo. Blackwood, 1881. 

6. The Camp of Refuge. ByS.H. Miller. t2mo. Leach &Co., Wisbech, 
1881. 

7. Stories from the State Papers. By A.C. Ewald, F.S.A. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Chatto & Windus, 1882. 

8. Hunt’s Popular Romances of the West of England. Small 8vo. Chatto 
& Windus, 1881. 

9. Southwark andits People. By W. Rendle, F.R.C.S. 4to. 

10. A History of the Rod. By Rev. W. Cooper. Small 8vo. Chatto & 
Windus, 1881. 

11. H. F. Chorley’s National Music of the World. 2nd edition, rzmo. W. 
Reeves, 1882. 

12. A Treatise on Wood Engraving. By W. A. Chatto. 2nd edition, small 
4to. Chatto & Windus, 1882. 

13. History of Thorney Abbey. By Rev. R. H. Warner. Leach & Sons, 
Wisbech. 

14. After Death. By the Rev. H. M. Luckock, D.D. 12mo. Rivingtons, 
1881. 

15. The Parson’s Sons. By One of Them. 12mo. Hodges, 1881. 

16. Henri Perreyve. By K.O’Meara. 12mo. C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1881. 

17. St. Bernard on the Love of God. I2mo. C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1881. 

18. British Almanac and Companion for 1882. 12mo. Stationers’ Company. 

19. Introduction to Mythol and Folk-Lore. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart. C. Kegan Paul & Co., 1381. 

20. Unde Remus. By J.C. Harris. t2mo D. Bogue, 1881. 

21. The New Testament. Revised Version. 8vo. Frowde & Co., 1881. 

22. The Palatine Note Book. Nos. 10—12. Oct.—Dec., 1881. Cornish 
& Day, Manchester. 

23. Old Yorkshire. 8vo. Longmans, 18%1. 

24. English Etchings. Parts i.—vii. 4to. Reeves. 

25. Bartolozzi and his Works, By A. Tuer. 2 vols. 4to. Field & Tuer, 1881. 
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26. Leaves from My Sketch-Books. By J. W. Small, F.S.A. 4to. Edin- 
burgh, 56, George-street, 1880. 
27. -Memorials of Cambridge. By C. H. Cooper and Le Keux. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Macmillan & Co. 
28. The Library of Eton College. By Rev. F. St. John Thackeray. Small 
Eton : Williams. 


. Past and Present in the East. By Rev. H. Jones. Religious Tract Society, 


. The Boke named the Gouernour. By Sir T. Elyot, Knight. 2 vols. small 
. C.K. Paul & Co. 
31. William Penn’s Proposal for Founding and Building Philadelphia in 
Reprint. J. Coleman, Tottenham, 1881. 
. Old Yorkshire. By Wm. Smith. Longmans, 1881. 
. Ludgate Hill, Past and Present. By W. Treloar. Griffith & Farran, 1882. 


Books for Sale. 


Morant’s Essex, 2 vols., 1768, in original binding, Address E. D., 90, High- 
street, Chelmsford. 

Post Office London Directory for 1881. Clean and good condition, 12s. 
Address Clericus, Antiquarian Magazine Office. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories. 12s. 6d. Penny Cyclopedia. Nicely bound and half 
calf. 22s. 27 vols.- Address F. W. J., 30, Osborne-terrace, Clapham, London. 


Books, ¢c., Tanted to jPurchase. 


Palmer’s Index to the Times. Parts ii. and iii. for 1863. Also The East Anglian, 
Nos. 26 and 29 of vol,.i. Address E. W., care of the Publisher of the Ansi- 
quarian Magazine, 185, Fleet-street, E.C. 

The British Poets, in 100 vols. Whittingham. Chiswick. Vol. xxxviii. Swift, 
vol. ii. Address H. R. W., 15, Fairfax-road, N. W. 

Botta, Monuments de Ninive. 1847-1850. Place, Ninive et l’Assyrie. 1866- 
1869. 3 vols. folio. Fergusson, Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis. 1 vol. 8vo. 
1851. Bonomi, Nineveh and its Palaces. Address, Society of Biblical 
Archzology, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 

Engraving of Sir G. Page Turner's Seat, at Blackheath. Address F. A. 
Blaydes, Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard. 

History of Pleshey. 4to. Lord Braybrooke’s Audley End. 4to. Any books 
or pamphlets on Essex. Address E. D., 90, High-street, Chelmsford. 


] 


A MOopeERN “ IMpRIMATUR.”—Among other obnoxious provisions contained 
in that infamous decree issued by tae Star Chamber in 1585 it was enjoined 
that no person should be allowed to print any book unless it had been “ first seene 
and perused by the archbishopp of Canterburie, and wT of London, for the 
tyme being,’ and their consent had been obtained. This “ binding books to their 
good behaviour,” as Milton facetiously terms it, has long become a thing of the 
past, in this country at least. It is therefore not a little curious to notice that even 
as recently as 1867 a book was published in this country bearing the papal licence. 
The title of the work is, ‘‘ A History of England for family use and the upper 
classes of schools. It bears the stamp of the licence in the following words : 
NIHIL OBSTAT. Gul. G. Todd, S. T. D. Censor Dep. Imprimatur, N. Card. 
Wiseman. June 24th, 1864."”— Printing Times. 
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Mn the Scope and Charm of Antiquarian Studp. 


(Continued from page 9.) 
CHAPTER II. 


; ranging from the earliest and rudest to the 

+ more elaborate forms, on which an instinc- 

6 tive love of the beautiful asserts itself. Fabu- 

‘ lous or mythical swords have a strange story to 

3, reveal of the supernatural powers which they 

¥/j4 are said and supposed to have conferred upon 

their privileged owners. Body-armour was 

ponderous or light in make according as the 

exigencies of the early modes of warfare de- 

manded. The introduction of gunpowder, however, and the inven- 

tion of firearms brought about gradually the disuse of personal 

armour. A series of such accoutrements must conjure up in the 

reflective mind many chivalric and historic scenes of heroic adven- 

ture and prowess. Old armour likewise may serve as a highly 

suggestive study of human nature in its passionate and fantastic 

moods, independent of any consideration of it as a means of defence 
or offence. 

‘* That iron gauntlet tightly may have clasped 
A royal standard bravely to that breast ; 


That arm, deep-dyed in gore, a sword have grasped, 
Or in a dead embrace a foe have pressed.” 


Costume, in all its vagaries of fashion, expressing an ideal of human 
adornment and personal beauty, is a strange illustration of taste and 
vanity. The sumptuary regulations so curiously minute during the 
Plantagenet and Tudor reigns may have been necessary in order to 

G 
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suppress extravagance in wearing apparel, the catalogue of which 
may appear odd to us of modern time, even with our esthetic ideas. 
This subject includes specimens of antique needlework, embroidery, 
tapestry, and lace—elaborate relics, each of historical value, fur- 
nishing quaint though disproportioned pictures of the period. These 
also are proofs of patient industry amongst the higher classes of society. 
We might profitably consider under this head—the introduction of 
weaving and the royal encouragement and protection given to foreign 
weavers to settle in England, the strange restrictions put upon trade 
before the science of political economy was understood, and the 
progress of textile manufacture, along with the peculiar but beneficent 
customs of trade guilds. 

Again, antique furniture, from the severely plain work of Plan- 
tagenet days to the richly-carved and inlaid ornamentation which 
marks the Tudor era, from the stout and solid to the graceful and 
classic model, is in a measure indicative of the character of the 


people by whom and of the age in which it was produced. Where’ 


no date is affixed the practical judgment of a student of old cabinet 
work is required to decide its date from the conventional style, 
markings, or ornament peculiar to the “ Medizval,” ‘‘ Renaissance,” 
the ‘‘ Jacobean,” the ‘‘ Louis Quatorze,” or the ‘Queen Anne” 
periods. The construction, too, of each article furnishes palpable 
tests of the notions of ease, convenience, luxury, or the reverse, which 
existed from time totime. Their specific use and location in the 
household economy, along with the customs and habits of those who 
used them, must not be overlooked. 

To pass to quite another subject. The old stained glass to be 
seen in the windows of our churches often contains iconographic or 
emblematical figures of angels, saints, and martyrs, filled in with 
borderings of foliage and conventional ornamentation. These were 
intended to convey doctrinal lessons through a pictorial medium to 
the minds of the worshippers, who mostly were unlettered, and had 
not the means to procure a lay folks’ ‘mass booke,” or an illuminated 
copy of a portion of the Holy Scriptures in their own vernacular, 
previous to the art of printing. In old baronial halls the windows 
often exhibit family escutcheons differenced or impaled by inter- 
marriages, as also municipal shields, &c. The study of ancient glass 
demands especially learning and skill, as many points have to be 
taken into consideration in detecting its age, colouring, and arrange- 
ment of pattern, whether ¢# sifu or displaced by some external cause. 

_ Pottery, again, is a most delightful study, because the fictile art 
and the plastic nature of the material enables the hand of the artist 
to bring out of it graceful forms and bid it live. Innumerable 
examples of ceramic production of British, Roman, Grecian, Samian, 
Cyprian, Phoenician ware, Etruscan vases, &c., are constantly 
turning up about the world. From these every-day utensils, required 
and used in all ages and in all stages of civilisation, a good idea may 
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be gathered of the habits of social life, and a judgment may be formed 
how far a nation has advanced in the perception of the beautiful as 
allied to the useful. Plain or richly chased metallic vessels, old plate, 
whether municipal or ecclesiastical, often are suggestive of curious 
convivial or funereal customs and ecclesiastical uses. 

Almost coeval with the building of convents and churches was the 
introduction of the use of bells. In primitive times the sacred 
edifices were few and far between, and the inhabitants were thinly 
and widely scattered, so that the sound of the ‘‘ church-going bell” 
was to them the only notice of the time for public service. Bells 
were accordingly the means of.inviting to public or private worship, 
or solemnly reminded the hearers of the ‘‘ passing away"’ of another 
spirit from the body. But the uses of bells in ancient times were 
very varied and had many significations. The history and progress 
of bell-founding and the quaint and piously suggestive mottoes 
found on bells is an attractive study. 

Coming more closely to the inner life of a people, we notice the 
science of philology, or the origin and the meaning of words ; more 
especially we allude to place names. These are highly instructive, 
because they are as “history in a nutshell.” They indicate the 
state or appearance of the country in primeval times, and the con- 
ceptions of nature in its wild and rugged aspects formed by the 
original name-givers; moreover, they are almost imperishable, 
because they refer to the configurations of the hills and valleys and 
rivers, and these seem to be eternal. The earliest are of Celtic 
origin. Personal names were often significant of physical excel- 
lencies or bodily deformities. These, however, were changed in 
their descendants by a gradual process of selection and evolution, 
and thus human features became modified, and other mental 
idiosyncrasies brought out. Consequently they appeared in later 
times as strange misnomers, but still the original designation of the 
ancestor was retained by his descendants. As civilisation and luxury 
grew employments multiplied, and surnames were added to dis- 
tinguish those who became skilled in any particular branch. 

Then, again, with respect to the names of places. Tracts of land, 
lanes, and boundary marks remain to this day with their curious and 
ancient names. They are in many instances inexplicable to us, but 
no doubt at first they had an appropriate meaning, referring to their 
appearance, shape, or the use to which they were put. 

A comparative study of the various dialects or jargons of a people, 
their native patois, the formation and etymology of words prevailing 
in certain geographical districts will show the influx of settlers, 
whether of Saxon or Scandinavian origin, marking the districts they 
inhabited and largely influenced, besides illustrating peculiar modes 
of life by the expressions still lingering in the district. 

Folk lore, or the traditionary wisdom of the common people, is 
remarkably instructive and curious, as comprehending the sayings, 
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rhymes, proverbs, and superstitions of our forefathers, clinging to 
and connected with every movement and transaction of daily life. 
These involve strange ideas, notions, and beliefs concerning fairies, 
elves, omens, witchcraft, divination, and the like. Many for their 
roots might be traced to the Old World mythologies. They were 
handed down in rhythm from father to son, or recited in nursery 
rhymes in a peculiar cadence by the fond mother to her infant, and 
being thus impressed on the youthful mind were not easily forgotten. 
In spite of the incrustation of ignorance and superstition which 
surrounds it, folk lore contains many scintillations of truth, and 
though composed of apparent trifles points to some deep and 
hidden meaning. 

Ancient ballads, old songs, and minstrelsy take us back in 
imagination to the scald and bard of a Druidic priesthood, and to 
the minstrel cf the age of chivalry, when the troubadour, the poet of ~ 
Provence, was welcomed with high favour at the courts of princes 
and in the old baronial halls. 

Under the head of manners, customs, and usages—a very. large but 
fascinating subject—we may include primitive folk motes or moots, 
the out-door assemblages of the people; tings or things, as in our 
ting law, the old way of spelling it, but now called Tingley, that being 
the Scandinavian name for mounds or hills, where the law was 
announced or administered ; the Saxon witan-a-gemote, or council of 
the wise men of the realm ; the court leet, or little law court of the 
Anglo-Saxons, but afterwards adopted along with the high court 
baron by their Norman conquerors; the sheriff's tourn or turn; 
trial by jury ; inquests ; whimsical or jocular tenures ; punishments 
for drunkenness, profanity, quarrelling, which brought into use the 
stocks, the pillory, ducking and chucking stools, the branks for 
scolding women ; the riding of the stang for wife-beating or unfaith- 
fulness ; the performance of public penance in the church by those 
who fell under the ban of ecclesiastical censure ; rude and summary 
ways of judicial chastisement by a kind of physical torture or out- 
ward exposure, without the chance of paying a fine. These modes 
of punishment would not of course be tolerated nowadays, so much 
has public opinion changed, if it has not improved. Sports and 
pastimes now extinct, or fast dying out, because unfitted to the 

- growing humanity of our age, and, according to our thinking, bar- 
barous, uncouth, and even repulsive, such as bear and bull baiting, 
cock fighting, dog fighting, &c.,—these olden practices certainly do 
not tend to make us desire to recall the good old times, nor to 
regret that we do not live in our grandfathers’ days. Other 
customs, however, were of a charitable and hospitable nature, and 
present a pleasing glimpse of the days of yore, such as the kind and 
social acts of monk to wayside pilgrim or traveller, or baron to his 
retainers, or of farmer to his husbandmen and servants, especially on 
the many festival occasions. They tell of out-door enjoyments, of 
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dancing on the village green around the gaily-trimmed May-pole, 
of archery, hawking, the chase, of quarter-staff, tournaments, 
wrestling, of wassailing and church ales, and of good and plentiful 
cheer at Christmas, kept up probably in a more boisterous -but 
withal hearty and cheerful fashion; indoor amusements, consisting 
of masques, revels, pageants, mummeries, and so on. The story of 
these rough but healthy pastimes of our ancestors serves to beguile 
many a pleasant hour in the pages of the old chronicler, the novelist, 
and the poet. 


(Zo be continued.) 


hy 
Q Wpilgrimage to Rouen. 


UT of all the fair provinces of France, it must be owned that 
Normandy “‘ bears the bell” for church architecture. Not 
only its cathedrals and abbey churches, but even its village 

churches—though many of the latter are in a sad and unsightly con- 
dition of neglect—are worthy to be regarded as models of the archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages, and examples of the purest styles. 

It is but natural, then, to expect that the chief city of the Duchy 
of Normandy should exhibit some splendid monuments of the piety 
and munificence of former ages, such as are hardly to be met with 
elsewhere. And in this,point I can certify, as having been twice a 
pilgrim to Rouen, that the visitor who follows my guidance will not 
be disappointed. In spite of the merits of the other cathedrals of 
France, that of Rouen stands out, in many respects, in the first rank. 
Its vast size, its grand and harmonious proportions, and the ad- 
mirable workmanship of its details, have made it a sort of landmark 
in Gothic art, to which the student and the amateur can return again 
and again with pleasure, after following the eccentricities of style into 
all their various aberrations. In this respect, only Cologne, among 
the cathedrals north of the Alps, can be compared with it. 

It stands almost in the centre of the city, its west front form- 
ing one of the boundaries of a little market or square. The 
west facade is very imposing, though sadly ruined by time, the 
stone tracing of the elaborate side gables having been broken 
completely away in many places. The greater portion of this part 
dates from the 13th century, and is consequently very fine, while the 
central porch and superincumbent structure are the work of Cardinal 
d’Amboise, 1509—1530. The porches throughout the cathedral are 
very grand, those in the great transepts being wonderfully enriched 
with great judgment and skill ; the character of extreme height, which 
in Beauvais and some other French cathedrals is carried to 
a fault, because it is unsupported by proportionate breadth, is in 
Rouen restricted to the outside. The towers, the facades of 
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the western end and transepts, though carried to a great elevation, 
strike the eye at once by their exquisite gracefulness. It has been 
well said that each tower of Rouen would make the leading feature 
of an English cathedral ; yet none seem out of place, even as sub- 
ordinate parts of so vast a pile as that to which they belong. 

The central tower has been surmounted by an extremely lofty 
spire of cast iron—an atrocious piece of design, but one which may 
be made into a good feature, by causing it to be boarded or leaded 
over, thus making it useful as well as ornamental: at present it is 
neither. The cage at its summit is 480 feet above the pavement. 


The interior is very dignified, owing chiefly to the severity of the 
thirteenth century nave. 
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CHURCH OF ST. OUEN, ROUEN. 


It can hardly be said that colour is wanting where such an abun- 
dance of painted glass remains in perfection as that which may be 
seen at Rouen. Though but little remains when compared with that 
which the church originally contained, yet the fine examples of 
glass-painting in the windows of the quire chapels are of great im- 
portance. 

There are many fine monuments at the eastern end of the 
cathedral. That of Cardinal d’Amboise, Archbishop of Rouen and 
Minister to Louis XII., is a most magnificent Renaissance work, 
with figures representing the Archbishop and his Cardinal nephew, 
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both kneeling under a baldachino of superb carving. The heart of 
the English Coeur de Lion was also interred in the quire, and was 
discovered some years ago enclosed in a casing of lead. 

The grand perspective of the nave, which really is a trifle lower 
than that of Westminster Abbey, though it looks quite as high, 
leaves little to be desired. An English architect of the same age 
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ARCHBISHOP’S PALACE, ROUEN. 


would, perhaps.have enriched the vaultings with a few more ribs and 
mouldings ; butthe omission cannot be called a fault, for the design 
is essentially Frach. 

The side aisle are remarkable for their unusual height, which is 
accounted for ty their having a triforium as well as the nave—a 
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peculiarity of several churches in the north of France, such as that 
at Eu. 

The Cathedral at Rouen has a rival hard by, in the shape 
of the Church of St. Ouen—a building on which so much 
praise has been expended that its special merits need hardly be 
pointed out here. Being, like Salisbury Cathedral, the work of a 
single generation, and the result of one unaltered design, it is, 
perhaps, even a more perfect specimen of church architecture than 
the cathedral itself, though for the above reason it offers less curious 
detail for study than the older edifice. 

It is entirely of the Florid Decorated style prevalent in the ‘4th 
century, and is, perhaps, the finest example of this period in France. 
The west front has been entirely rebuilt during late years, and is fine 
in its way, though the rejection of the original design by the re- 
storers is as unpardonable as the operation of Sir Edmund Beckett 
on the west front of St. Alban’s. The truth is that “estoration,” 
as carried out in France at the present time, is a terrible evil, and one 
which bids fair to destroy half the ecclesiastical antiquities of the 
country. 

The interior of St. Ouen is truly magnificent, its beattiful propor- 
tions being remarkably striking. Though a century late, its general 
effect is very like that of Westminster Abbey, its dirnmsions being 
much the same in every respect. 

It is 443 feet long, 83 feet wide, and 108 feet high. The design 
of the main piers is remarkably elegant, and the princpal shaft runs 
right up to the roof to support the ribs of the groinng. Most of 
the piers are also decorated with canopied niches. The splendid 
arrangement of the four great piers which support th: tower at the 
crossing should be noticed. The large rose window ai the west end, 
with its flamboyant tracery, is very grand, as are als« those in the 
transepts. Tradition states that Alexander Bemenl, the master 
mason at the building of St. Quen, murdered his appentice through 
jealousy, by reason of his having produced a desigi for the rose 
window in the north transept, which excelled that vhich Bemeral 
had executed for the southern transept. 

The foundation-stone was laid in 1318 by Abbot Jem Roussel, and 
the work was completed in 1339. The tower, at he crossing, is 
285 feet high, and though defamed by Mr. Ruskin, iscertainly a fine 
composition. The apses of the quire and chapels, a seen from the 
exterior, have a splendid effect. St. Quen himself ws Archbishop of 
Rouen, and died in 678. 

Fifty years ago the artist or antiquary would have ound in Rouen 
endless objects for his attention and study in the shae of domestic 
architecture of the highest interest; but modern destruction has 
caused the removal of by far the greater number c these fine old 
houses, the elaborate timber ones. which Prout shws surrounding 
the Cathedral having nearly all disappeared. Bt many ancient 
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churches still remain intact. That of St. Maclon will claim attention 
after St. Quen. It is florid fifteenth-century Gothic, having a triple west - 
porch, the wooden doors of which are most sumptuous specimens of 
Renaissance carving, the work of Jean Gonjon. The organ-case is 
a splendid piece of work of the same date. The beautiful spiral stair- 
case leading to the organ-loft is also to be noticed. 

About S. Maclon there is very much work worth close attention. 
The shortness of the nave is peculiar, and the general plan of the 
west front very remarkable. The pulpit and some of the later 
fittings are excellent. 

The Palais de Justice is a fine specimen of civil architecture of the | 
date of Louis XII., extremely rich in detail, and yet unusually pure 
in style. 

In the Rue de la Grosse Horloge is the very picturesque clock 
gate-house, built in 1527; and here are also some good timber 
houses on either side of the way. The great clock gateway is 
familiar to every traveller. 

We cannot here undertake to point out the chief historical features 
of Rouen, for they are known to all intelligent readers of history. 
But the name of Jeanne d’Arc of course stands conspicuous among 
the personages whose names are connected with the city. 

This unfortunate and heroic woman was burnt in the market- 
place at Rouen in 1431, and her ashes were cast into the Seine at 
the instigation of the Cardinal of Winchester. Her own country- 
men were her chief accusers, and the conduct of the bishops and 
other clergy who were partners in her trial throws on their reputation 
a blot which can never be effaced. She was subjected to the 
grossest ill-treatment while in prison, and the whole affair of her 
trial forms one of the dark pages of continental history. Charles 
VIL.,.who owed so much to her courage and patriotism, made no 
etfort whatever to defend her in her time of need. Some twenty- 
five years after her death, a papal bull formally proclaimed her inno- 
cent, but it was then too late to undo the grievous acts of injustice 
and wickedness. 

The Place de la Pucelle, in the Rue S. Eloi, marks the spot of 
her execution, but beyond the existence of this fact the spot has 
little or no interest. 

The views in the neighbourhood of Rouen are very charming. 
The Seine is unusually fine here. The best view of the city is to be 
‘ obtained either from the top of the iron spire of the cathedral, or from 
the summit of the hill, on which is built the church of Notre Dame 
de Bons Secours, a gorgeous but rather offensive modern building. 
The windings of the river, as seen from the hill, are very beautiful, 
and some of the prettiest country in Normandy lies between Rouen 
and Louviers in this direction. A bright morning can be most de- 
lightfully spent on the top of these suburban hills. 

The bold wooded heights rising above a noble river, the breadth of 
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fertile and populous country which they overlook, the busy valleys 
of the immediate neighbourhood, in which increasing industry is as- 
sociated with much of verdant and picturesque nature—all these give 
to Rouen a character which raise it high above most of the other 
commercial cities of France. Its antiquities—its glorious monuments 
of the Middle Ages, its historical associations, and lastly, its rapid 
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modern development into one of the most flourishing seats of trade 
within the French dominions, give it an interest peculiarly its 
own in the eyes of all cultivated travellers. And, indeed, Rouen 
may in some sort be said still to be a capital, though a provincial one. 
No province of France is better defined by nature and by history than 
Normandy, and no province can compare with it in point of agri- 
culture and manufactures—or in the number of secondary towns of 
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high rank in population, intelligence, and wealth. To these the very 
nature of things make Rouen stand of necessity in the place of a 
capital far more than Dijon to Burgundy, or Lille to the departments 
which surround it. 


ARTHUR G. HItt, B.A. 


RUE DE LA GROSSE HORLOGE, ROUEN. 


fe 


SHAKESPEARE AT HAREFIELD.—The Manor of Moorhall was given by a deed 
in the twelfth century to the Preceptory of Knights Hospitallers by Alice, 
daughter of Baldwin St. Clare. Documents preserved in the muniment-room 
at Arbury, the seat of the Newdigates, Lords of the Manor of Harefield, record a 
lawsuit in the 4th of Edward III. 1330-31, which show the building to have been 
a cell or preceptory of the Priory of St. John’s, Clerkenwell. In the Egerton 
Papers, published by the Camden Society under the date of the 6th of August, 
1602, amongst the stewards’ expenses during Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Harefield 
is the following entry: ‘‘ Rewardes to the vaulters, players, and dancers, 
£64 18s. 6d. Of this £10 to Burbidge’s players of Othello.” William Shakespeare 
was one of this company. 
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Che Bibliography of Esser. 
By THE EpITor. 


MONG the various histories of our English counties, that 
of Leicestershire, by Nichols, the friend of Dr. Johnson, and 
author of “ Literary Anecdotes,” would probably be pro- 

nounced the very best, if its claims and those of a few others were 
submitted to a jury of competent antiquaries. Next, however, and 
** running a good second” to it, come Ormerod’s Cheshire, Dalla- 
way’s Sussex, Hasted’s Kent, Blomefield’s Norfolk, and Morant’s 
Essex. Of the author of this work, the Rev. Philip Morant, but 
little is known, except that he held for some few years in the middle 
of last century the living of St. Mary’s at Colchester, together with 
another living in Essex, and that he died in 1770, bearing the 
character of a very learned and accomplished scholar. 

In his Preface, Morant tells us that at first he thought only of sup- 
plementing the work of a Dr. N. Salmon, by ‘‘ doing ”’ those parts of 


_ the county which he had left unfinished. But finding that his prede- 


cessor had made but a “poor use of excellent materials,” he resolved 
to “ new-mould ” the results of his labours. 

As to the earlier historians of Essex, Morant shall speak for him- 
self. “The person who laid the foundation of this history. was 
Thomas Jekyll, Esq., son and heir of John Stocker Jekyll, of Bocking, 
Esq., and grandson of Bartholomew Jekyll, of Newington, in 
Middlesex, Esq., descended from an ancient family of that name in 
Lincolnshire. He was born in the parish of St. Helen’s, in London, 
12th January, 1570, and lived to the great age of 82 years. His 
profession was the Law, which he studied in Clifford’s Inn, and 
became Secondary of the King’s Bench, and one of the Clerks of 
the Papers. . . . By virtue of his profession and office he had un- 
common opportunities of collecting materials for this history, which 
he duly improved by getting copies of the Jngutsttiones post mortem 
from the reign of King Henry III. to their ceasing in the time of 
King Charles I., as also the pedigrees of the Essex families, and other 
very valuable materials.” : 

After him came two clergymen, the Rev. John Ousley, Rector of 
Springfield and Little Waltham, and the Rev. William Holman, of 
Halstead, of whom Morant says that they “ built upon that founda- 
tion with great industry and success.” He adds: “The latter 
especially was indefatigable in the work, and visited every parish. 
By comparing his extracts with the records in some of the public 
offices, I have found him quite exact and faithful. His neighbour, 
Mr. Samuel Dale, assisted him very much, and made great improve- 
ments. Mr. Humphrey Wanley furnished materials out of the 
Harleian Library. The late Mr. John Booth, of Barnard’s Inn, not 
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only collated the copy of Domesday Book with the original in the 
Chapter House at Westminster, but also corrected and improved 
the other materials, and visited most parishes (in the county). And 
proper extracts have been taken from Mr. Richard Symonds’s collec- 
tions in the Heralds’ Office.” 

So far Morant, who certainly deserves great credit for having made 
his “ History of Essex” at once concise and complete. He avoids 
needless repetitions, and distinguishes throughout between those facts 
for which he can give chapterand verse, and those which he has learned 
by tradition. Except in the case of Colchester, Maldon, and one or 
two other places, he seldom travels further back than the Conquest, 
or the reign of Edward the Confessor. His chief reliance is on the 
ancient treasures of the Record Office, amongst which he regards 
the Domesday Book as the most valuable: in his first reference 
to it he fully and once for all explains those terms of constant 
occurrence, and which so sadly puzzle beginners, the bordars and 
villans, hides and carucates, and other terms which are now diffi- 
cult to define. Morant, however, did not neglect to avail himself of 
other sources of information; and no man ever made a better use 
than he did of the /ngutsitiones post mortem, the muniment-rooms of 
old families, the parish registers, and the treasures of the Public 
Records and the Heralds’ College. 

Morant concludes his preface with a few lines’ expressive of his 
gratitude to Almighty God for having given him the life, health, and 
strength to prosecute his task to a conclusion, adding in terms so 
simple as to be almost touching, that, if the world has been benefited 
by his labours, the chief praise is. due to his only patron, good Bishop 
Gibson. 

The earliest ‘‘ History of Essex” was that of Nicholas Tindal, of 
which only the first two parts were published, in 4to.,in 1720. Tindal- 
was Rector of Great Waltham, and he intended to comprise his work 
in three volumes 4to.; but the author did not meet with sufficient 
encouragement, and published only Felstead and Panfield, Raine, 
Braintree, Stebbing, and part of Bocking. 

: The next is a folio volume, published in 1740, entitled ‘‘ The His- 
tory and Antiquities of Essex, from the collections of T. Jekyll, ... 
the papers of Mr. Ouseley,...and Mr. Holman.” The work is 
scarce, and was intended to fill twenty-one parts in all. Nineteen of 
these were issued, but the work ends abruptly in the middle of a 
sentence at the end of Part xix. on page 460. 

Morant’s “ History and Antiquities of the County of Essex, com- 
piled from the best and most ancient historians, with copper plates,” 
was the first attempt at an exhaustive work on the subject. It was 
published in two volumes folio in 1768. The portion relating to 
Colchester was published first, as a separate volume, complete in 
itself. Morant was led afterwards to extend his work to the entire 
county. His book is remarkable for his wide grasp of history, and 
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his account ‘of the Roman occupation of East Anglia is a storehouse 
of materials for modern writers. 

In 1769-72 there appeared “A New and Complete History of 
Essex from a Late Survey.” It was published in six volumes 8vo., 
at Chelmsford, and, bearing no author's name, may be safely set down 
as a mere bookseller’s speculation. Its author seems to have 
plundered Morant and his other predecessors wholesale, and with 
little acknowledgment, and the book bears but a poor reputation. 
On the title-page it professes to be “‘ By a Gentleman, under the 
patronage and direction of Peter Muilman, Esq. (of Kirby Hall in 
the county of Essex.)” It is said that its compiler was the notorious 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley. Of Muilman it is said: ‘‘ Mr. Muilman took 
the name of Trench Chiswell, and shot himself February 3, 1797. 
(See Gentleman's Magazine, 1797, p. 250, and 1784, p. 178; also 
see in ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ iii. 611.)” “Peter Muilman, Esq. 
—In the newspapers of Nov. 7, 1769, are Mr. Muilman’s List of 
Queries, and in the Morning Post and Daily Advertiser, March 
3, 1765, is a strange letter of Mr. Muilman to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on his Idea of a General History of the Counties of 
England, like the History of Essex, 6 vols., 8vo. These two (2) 
curious papers are put into vol. iii. part i. of Nichols’ Leicester- 
shire, preface.” The above are the remarks of Mr. John Bowyer 
Nichols, and in his handwriting. 

There is a fairly written account of Essex in the first volume of 
“Magna Britannia,” published in 1720, and another forms the fifth 
volume of “ Brayley and Britton’s Beauties of England and Wales.” 
This was issued in 1803. Some portions of it are carefully com- 
piled, but the execution is very unequal, and the omissions are 
numerous. 

In 1814, Elizabeth Ogbourne published, in quarto, ‘‘ The History 
of Essex, from the earliest period to the present time, illustrated with 
accurate engravings of churches, monuments, ancient buildings, &c.”” 
The work, however, never “ took ’’ with the public, and it was soon 
forgotten. 

In 1831-35 appeared ‘‘ The History and Topography of the County 
of Essex,” by the late Thomas Wright, the well-known and learned 
antiquary. Like all his other works, it exhibits great care and patient 
research ; but he laboured under the disadvantage of having no con- 
nection with the county, and therefore felt no enthusiasm in his 
subject. The work, therefore, fell somewhat dead from the press. 

Those parts and parishes of Essex which lie within twelve miles 
of the Metropolis, will be found carefully described by Lysons in the 
fourth volume of his “ Environs of London,” published in 1796. 

Essex forms also the sixth volume of ‘‘ Cooke’s British Traveller” 
(1802-10), and the second volume of ‘“ Pinnock’s County Histories.” 
But these are small and unimportant works. 

Mr. A. Suckling, in 1845, gave to the world a scholarly work in a 
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small quarto volume, entitled ‘‘ Memorials of the Antiquities and 
Architecture, Family History and Heraldry of the County of Essex.” 
It is illustrated with 34 plates and 71 woodcuts. 

“A History, Gazetteer, and Directory of Essex,” by William White, 
published in 12mo., at Sheffield, in 1848, contains some well-gleaned 
details about many Essex parishes. It reached a second edition in 
1863. 

Mr. G. Buckler, in 1856, published in 8vo. “ Twenty-two of the 
Churches of Essex, architecturally described and illustrated.” The 
late Rev. Mackenzie Walcott also gives some account of the extreme 
eastern parts near the sea in his “Guide to the Coasts of Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk,” 8vo., 1860. 

Various works published in the last and present centuries describe 
the geography, geology, agriculture, flora, inland navigation, &c., of 
Essex ; and Mr. T. K. Cromwell's ‘‘ Excursions in the County of 
Essex ”’ (1818) occupy no less than two volumes of his “ Excursions” 
through the kingdom. They are beautifully illustrated. 

The fac-simile of that part of Domesday Book which relates to 
Essex was published by the late Sir Henry James at Southampton in 
1862, and two years later was translated into English by Mr. T. 
Chisendale Marsh, and published in 4to. at Chelmsford. 

Along with Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire, Essex is faith- 
fully described in Murray's “ Handbooks” of the English counties ; 
but its execution calls for no special remark. 

Colchester, of course, has been made the subject of special pub- 
lications by other writers besides Morant, whose work on the city 
was published in three parts in 1748 ; a second edition of it appeared 
in 1810. 

Then Mr. T. K. Cromwell published in 1825, in two volumes, 8vo., 
a ‘‘ History and Description of the Ancient Town and Borough of 
Colchester,” an anonymous work with the same title having 
appeared in 1803. The Rev. E. L. Cutts, Mr. P. M. Duncan, and 
Rev. H. Jenkins are among those who have written accounts of its 
castle and walls. 

Among other separate publications relating to various parts of 
Essex should be added the “‘ Hundred of Rochford,” 2 vols. 8vo., 
by Philip Benton, 1867-79 ; the “ Hundred of Tendring,” 8vo. vol., 
by J. Yelloly Watson, F.G.S., 1878; “ Coggeshall,” by Dale, 1863 ; 
“Upminster,” by Wilson, 1856 ; “‘ Sufford and its Neighbourhood,” — 
4to., 2 vols., 1871, by Rev. Wm. Palin; and ‘“‘ Audley End,” by 
Lord Braybrooke, 4to., 1836. 

The other places in Essex which have been made the subjects of 
separate publications are Romford and the Royal Liberty of Haver- 
ing-atte-Bower, the manor and church of Dunmow, Waltham Abbey, 
the royal castle of Pleshey, Dagenham, St. Osyth’s Priory, Epping 
Forest with its ancient camps and Fairlop Fair, Harwich and Dover- 
court, Little Maplestead and its round church, Beleigh Abbey, and 
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the modern pleasure haunts of Southend and Walton-on-the-Naze. 
The old recordsof the siege of Colchester, andthe many Roman remains 
which have been dug up there #” situ, have found several local annalists 
to publish descriptions of them. A large amount of useful informa- 
tion respecting the several parishes will be found in Kelly’s Post 
Office Directory of Essex, the publications of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, the yearly Essex Almanac, the thirteenth volume of the Har- 
leian Society’s Publications, and the Annual Transactions of the 
Archeological Institute and the Archeological Association. Much 
curious matter also may be found in the Zast Anglian, published by 
the late Mr. Samuel Tymms, of Lowestoft, in 1864-70, which 
was abruptly and not very creditably stopped at No. 23 of the fourth 
volume, and is now out of print. ~ 

In the Record Office there is to be seen among the volumes be- 
longing to the abolished Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office, an 
ancient manuscript volume with the lettering “ Abstract of Inquisi- 
tions, &c., in Essex.” These abstracts date from the 27th year of 
King Henry III. (a.D. 1239) down to the end of the reign of Henry 
VIII. The abstracts are written in a curiously minute hand, 
evidently that of an antiquary, wonderfully clear and distinct. Un- 
fortunately, the materials which they contain are not indexed ; but a 
very cursory glance will satisfy the most sceptical reader that it 
abounds with authentic information, of the very first importance to- 
the county historian. It might be interesting to ascertain how far 
Morant, and the other writers on Essex, have made use of this 
volume, or whether they ever saw the volume at all. The abstracts 
commence on page 203, and the earlier portion of these appears to 
contain collections from the ‘“ Originalia Rolls,” references to 
extents of manors, and abstracts of the ‘‘ Book of Knights’ Fees” in 
the time of Edward III. This is, no doubt, the “ Book of Aids,” 
now forming volume iii. of the miscellaneous books belonging to the 
Exchequer Queen's Remembrancer. There are also notices’ of fines, 
reliefs, and sergeantries. The volume opens with the certificates 
returned as to the knights’ fees by the prelates and barons of the 
realm, so far as they regard the county of Essex in the reign of 
Henry II. 

On the opening page of this unique volume is written the follow- 
ing curious memorandum: ‘‘ This booke Mr. Harry Osborne did 
lend to Edward Badby, upon his faythfull promyse before God that 
by his will (if not afore) he should bequeath it back to the Tresor. 
Rememb. for the tyme beinge, 8 Junii, 1638. (Signed) Epw. 
Bapsye : Witnes, Tho. Wiseman.” 

Allibone, usually so full and minute in his researches, gives very 
few details about Morant, and misstates the date of his death. He 
tells us, however, that he wrote all the lives in the first edition of the 
“‘ Biographia Britannica” which are marked with the letter “C,” 
and also the Life of Bishop Stillingfleet in the same collection, sup- 
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his statement by the words, ‘‘See Nichols’ Literary Anec- 
He gives, however, no reference. 

dfather, the Rev. Dr. Hutton, many years vicar of a 

church in Colchester, who died about the year 1832, told me when, 
as achild, I was looking at the illustrations in my father’s copy of 
‘*Morant’s Essex,” that he knew persons who well remembered 

the venerable author, who used to walk about Colchester with a 
powdered wig and a gold-headed cane, and was a general favourite 
on account of his learning and good-nature. I believe that no print 
or portrait of Morant exists. If any of my readers know of one, I’ 
shall be glad, as a native of Essex, to be informed of it. 

The parish registers of Aldham, Essex, during Dr. Morant’s in- 
cumbency of the parish, I am told, are written in a very neat and 
careful hand, which contrasts very advantageously with those of 
his predecessor and successor. 

It is not easy to find out many particulars of the life of Philip 
Morant, and most of the biographical dictionaries are extremely 
meagre in their account of him. The Gentleman's Magazine merely 
records the fact of his death in December, 1770. “The following 
details about his lifé I glean from “ Lives of Topographers and 
Antiquarians,” by J. P. Malcolm, 1815 :— _ 

‘‘ Philip Morant was a native of the Island of Jersey, and born 
at St. Saviour’s, October 6, 1700. His father, Stephen Morant, had 
it in his power to give his son a learned education, which was com- , 
menced at Abingdon School, and completed at Oxford, where he 
entered at Pembroke College in December 1717, took the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts In 1730 he became a Master of Arts, 
being then of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, and soon after 
received the Rectory of Shellow Bowels, Essex, having declined the 
place of English preacher at Amsterdam, which his friends had pro- 
cured for him. In 1733 he was appointed to the Vicarage of 
Broomfield, near Chelmsford ; in 1735 to the Rectory of Chignall, 
Essex; in 1737 to that of St. Mary’s, Colchester; to Wickham 
Bishops in 1742; and to Aldham in 1745.” 

Mr. Morant’s first essay in topography and antiquity was the 
‘‘History of Colchester,” of which he published the limited num- 
.ber of 200 copies in 1748. Three years afterwards the Society of 
Antiquaries admitted him as a member. His reputation, or else his 
zealous friends, recomménded him, in 1768, to the Committee of 
the House of Lords appointed in each Session to inspect and per- 
fect the Journals, in which post he had to arrange the annual Rolls 
of Parliament for publication. The appointment was deemed judi- 
cious, Mr. Morant being well qualified, as a native of Jersey, to 
superintend the printing of Norman-French, in which a large por- 
tion of the Rolls was written. His diligence in this work was 
exemplary,.and he resided at South Lambeth that he might be near 
Westminster, the scene of his labours. But this circumstance un- 
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fortunately caused his death, November 25, 1770, in consequence 
of a violent cold taken by him in passing from the Temple to Lam- 
beth by water. He is buried at Aldham. ' 

Mr. Morant wrote no less than sixteen distinct works; exclusive 
of about 150 sermons. Of these works it will be proper to mention 
such as relate to the subject of the present publication. (1) “The 
History of England by way of Question and Answer, 1737 ;” (2) 
** An Account of the Spanish Invasion of 1588, by way of Illustration 
to the Tapestry Hangings in the House of Lords and in the King’s 
Wardrobe.”” Engraved and published by J. Pine. 1739, folio. 
(3) “A Summary of the History of England,” folio. (4) ‘* The 
History and Antiquities of the County of Essex. Compiled from 
the best and most ancient historians, from ‘ Domesday Book,’ 
‘Inquisitiones post mortem,’ and other the most valuable 
records and MSS. The whole digested, improved, perfected, and 
brought down to the present time by Philip Morant, M.A., Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Colchester, and of Oldham, near the same, and Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries. In two volumes, illustrated with 
copper plates. London: T. Osborne, &c.” 1768, folio. A 
second title-page gives ‘‘ The History and Antiquities of the most 
Ancient Town and Borough of Colchester, in the County of Essex, 
in three books. Collected chiefly from MSS., with an appendix of 
records and original papers, . . . adorned and illustrated.” 

The plates to these volumes are in all thirty-three, and include 
Hedingham Castle, Moulsham Hall, Wanstead House, Colchester 
Castle, Layer Marney Hall, Easton Lodge, Audley End, &c. The 
work, with all these illustrations perfect, fetches a high price in book 


sales.* 
9) ] 
Che Sunderland Library. 


PART 1. 
(Continued from page 38.) 


T would be impossible in the space at our disposal to give 
rE anything like a complete résumé of the prices realised by the 
sale of the several books belonging to the above library ; but 

in addition to those already mentioned, the following were among 
the most important :—Acuna (Christoval d’) Nuevo Describimiento 
del Gran Rio de las Amazonas, Madrid, 1641, suppressed by the 
Spanish Government, £ 32 11s. (Pearson); Aisop’s Life and Fables 





* For much of the details of this paper I am indebted to Mr. J. P. Anderson’s 
new and exhaustive work on English Topography, which is noticed above, 


page 4I. 
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in Greek, and Phalaris, first edition, bound together, rare, £32 
(Quaritch); A£sop, in Latin, 1505, rogs. (Quaritch); Albertinis 
(Franciscus de) Opusculum de Mirabilibus nove et veteris urbis 
Rome, 1510, £66 (Techener) ; Alciatus, Livret des Emblémes de 
Maistre André Alciat mis en rime frangoyse, Paris, 1536, with uncut 
margins, rare in this condition, 440 (Quaritch) ; Alexander Gallus, 
Doctrinale seu Grammatica Latina, a rare edition, circa 1470, in 
Italia quarto, £41 (Techener); Libro Ultimo de le Indie Oc- 
cidentale intitulato Nova Castiglia ; e del Conquisto del Peru; and 
other tracts, the first article giving a contemporary account of 
Pizarro’s conquest of Peru, £47 (Quaritch); America, Virginia, a 
true declaration of the estate of the Colonie of Virginia—Virginia’s 
God be Thanked; or a Sermon of Thanksgiving for the Happie 
Successe of the Affayres in Virginia, preached by Patrick Copland 
in 1622, and Bullock’s tract, Virginia impartially examined, three 
rare and valuable tracts, £143 (Quaritch); Higgeson’s New Eng- 
land Plantation; or a Short and True Description of the Com- 
modities of that Country, Advertisements for the Unexperienced 
Planters of: New England or anywhere, and other tracts, £111 
(Quaritch) ; Bochetel (Guil), Le Sacre et Coronement de la Royne, 
1530, and other rare tracts, .£66 (Quaritch); Boethius, Le Grant 
Boece de Consolacion, lit. goth., Paris, 1494, £136 (Quaritch) ; 
Bonefacius VIII. Pont. Max. Liber Sextus Decretalium, first edition, 
printed on vellum, 1465, £170 (Ellis); Anacreon; Ode ab H. 
Stephano, Latine donate, old crimson morocco, Lut. 1554, first 
edition, printed on vellum, supposed to be the only copy known as 
it is the only one which Brunet records, £221 (Techener of Paris) ; 
Anthologia Epigrammatum Grecorum (Planudis rhet.) Gr. cura Jo. 
Lascaris, first edition, printed throughout in capital letters, Florence, 
1494; this copy contains the original Epistle of Lascaris in Latin, 
451 (Quaritch); Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, lib. 4, Grace 
cum scholiis veterum, quarto, Florentiz, 1496, first edition, a beau- 
tiful copy on vellum ; several leaves have a small worm hole running 
through them, and the last seven leaves have two or three, £160 
(Techener); Apuleius, Metamorphoseos lib. 11, ac nonnulla alia 
opuscula ejusdem, fol. Romz, per Sweynheym et Pannartz, 1469, 
first edition, £64 (Quaritch); first edition of the famous Com- 
mentary by D. Thomas Aquinas, Romz, 1470, richly illuminated, 
431 10s. (Quaritch) ; Secunda Secunde Summz Theologice, by 
Aquinas, lith. goth., printed in double columns, richly illuminated 
with the Marlborough arms on sides, 1467, printed on vellum, and 
very rare, £131 (Quaritch); Ariosto (Lodovico), Orlando Furioso 
de Ludovico Ariosto da Ferrara, old calf gilt, quarto, impressa in 
Ferrara per Maestro Giovanni Mazocco dal Bondeno a di xxii. de 
April, Mpxvi. first edition, very rare. Like all editions published 
before 1532, it contains only 40 cantos. This was a perfect and 
sound copy, bearing the autograph on title of ‘‘ Gulielmus Cecilus,” 
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probably Queen Elizabeth’s secretary, £ 300 (Techener); Basker- 
ville’s fine quarto edition of Orlando, Furioso, Birmingham, 1773, 
£25 tos. (Quaritch). The very curious and extremely uncommon 
book of Beaujoyeulx, Valet du Chambre au Roy, with its old cop- 
perplate engravings, dedicated to Henry III., went to Mr. Quaritch 
for £125. Baiardo da Parma (Andrea), Libro d’arme e d'amore, 
Vinezia, 1530, with Epistola di Messer P. G. Robio, 20 leaves, 
Genoa, A. Bellono, 1540, Opera Nuova piacevole e da ridere di uno 
Villano nomato Grillo, woodcuts, in Vinezia, 1535, a facetious tract, 
12mo., vellum, £4 15s.; Baif, Jan. Ant. de Les Jeux, contenant 
xix. Eclogues, Tragedie Antigone, Amedie le Brave, L’Eunuque, 
Paris, L. Breger, 1572, Les passe-tems de J. A. de Baif, 1573, Paris, 
all in one vol., vellum, 8vo., £17 (Quaritch); Balbus (Johannes), 
de Janua, Gothic letter, with painted capitals and initials, ed. 
princeps, large folio, 16 in. by 114 in., 373 leaves, which is correct 
according to Panzer, Hain, and Brunet, but Dibdin says the copy 
he saw in Bib. Spencer had 375, £285 (Ellis and White) ; Barnes 
(Joshua), History of that most victorious Monarch, Ed. IIL. 
together with that of Edward the Black Prince, four fine portraits, 
folio, Cambridge, John Hayes, 1688, old blue morocco, panelled 
and tooled, £13 10s. (Quaritch); Bayfius, Annotationes, Paris, 
1536—Ad Erasmi Morize Encomium ; Senecze Ludus de Morte; Cl. 
Synesius de Laude Calvitii; Erasmi Epist., 1524; Hermogenes de 
Inventione, Gi., Paris, Wechel 1530; Dares Frigius de Bello 
Troiano, with fleur-de-lis of the Giunti on title, small 4to., bearing 
the book-plate of B. H. de Fourcy, #5 15s. Beaujoyeulx (Bal- 
tasar de), Valet de Chambre au Roy (Henri III.), Balet Comique 
de la Royne faict aux nopces de M.le Duc de Joyeuse et Mlle. de 
Vaudemont sa seur, Paris, par Adrian le Roy, R. Ballard et M. 
Pattison, 1582, thin 4to., with Sunderland armis on sides—a curious 
book with 27 copperplates, by J. Patin, of figures dancing and some 
double-tailed mermaid grotesques, and some pages of music by 
Beaulieu, Salomon, &c., #125 (Quaritch). Beda, Hist. Eccles. 
Gentis Anglorum, Gothic letter, coarsely-painted initials, sm. fol., 
11 in. by 8 in., ed. princeps, circa 1473, contains 97 leaves in double 
columns, in good condition, but some leaves stained, £21 (A. R. 
Smith). The chief attractions of the fifth day of the sale were two 
Latin Bibles. For these it was expected that a very great struggle 
would be made, though it is not too much to say that no one before 
the sale had at all anticipated that they would go for such enormous 
prices. Benzoni (Gir.), Historia del Mondo Nuovo, &c., 
12mo., Venet., P. and F. Tini (1572), vellum, gilt, with arms and 
name of Jac. August. Thuanus (De Thou)—for this small but rare 
book M. Morgan bid £40, but he was surpassed by Mr. Quaritch, 
to whom it fell for £41; Bergomo (Jac. Phil.), Noviss. Hist. 
Omnium Repercussiones, woodcuts of the creation, fall, expulsion, 
murder of Abel, and building of Tower of Babel, &c., folio, Venet., 
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imp. G. de Rusconibus (1506), arms of Sir Christopher Hatton on 
sides, under date 1492, £9 (Quaritch); Berlinghieri (Fr.), Geo- 
‘graphia, in terza rima, &c., secondo la geographia delle Tavole di 
Ptolomeo, with maps, large thick folio, Firenze, per Nicolo Todescho 
(circa 1480), first edition, very rare ; a special collation of this book 
was given in the catalogue; it consists of 124 leaves, one blank, 28 
maps, two imperfect, some stained, others mended, sold therefore 
not subject to return, £21 (Louis); Beroalde de Verville, F. de, * 
Le Cabinet de Minerve, &c., antiques observations amoureuses, 
rencontres joyeuses, &c., vellum., 12mo, Rouen, Guill. Vidal, 1597, 
£20 (Quaritch). The Bibles, of which there were 82 in one day’s 
sale, began with the Biblia Polyglotta Sacra, studio, opere et impensis 
Card. Fr. Zimenes de Cisneros, 6 vols. in 4, fol. Comfluti G. de 
Brocario, 1514-17, perfect copy, some leaves wormed, put up at 
£60, and bought by Ellis and White for £195; Biblia Greca, 
cura Asulani, the first edition of the Bible in Greek, fol. Venet., in 
ed. Aldi et. Andrez Soceri, 1518, 2 vols., old calf, £64 (Quaritch) ; 
Biblia Latina, generally regarded as the first book printed at 
Placentia, a town in the north of Italy, in Gothic letter, small 4to., 
1475, in double columns, 60 lines to a page, some leaves slightly 
wormed, £71 (Quaritch); Bib. Sac. Lat., fol., Mathias Moravus, 
urbe Napoli, anno 1476, a rare edition, £46 (Quaritch) ; Biblia 
Latina, an ancient MS. from the Vulgate, on vellum, 458 leaves, 
written in small, clear Gothic letters, in double columns, 64 lines to 
a page, 4to., circa xiv. cent., the capitals painted in blue and red, 
Lea (Sabin). Biblia Sacra Latina, printed on vellum. This was the 
first Bible printed with a date; the headings of the books and the 
capitals are painted in blue and red, and the large initials orna- 
mented and painted ; the “colophon,” printed in red, gave the date, 
place, and names of printers—Petrus Schoiffher de Gernsheyn, 
Maguntum, anno incar. MccccLxiI., £600 (Quaritch). The fine 
Bible known as the Vinegar Bible was bought for £255. The other 
Bibles also fetched very high prices. 

Great interest was centred in the three splendid copies of Boccaccio. 
The greatest excitement was shown in the competition for them 
between Mr. Quaritch and Mr. Ellis, who appeared to be the only 
bidders, and the hammer fell with loud applause as each costly lot 
was sold. The details referring to each book are given below, but 
we may say in this place that Mr. Quaritch was the fortunate 
purchaser of each of the great lots—the Mansion, 1476, at £920, 
the Verard and Du Pré, at £210, the Valdarfer, at #585, and the 
Mantuan at £400. Vetus Testamentum, Lat. suc. Sixtus V., vellum, 

‘fol., Rome, 1588, £10 (Bull); Bib. Sac. Vulg., ed. ad concilii 
Tridentin. Prescript., emend. fol., Romz ex typ. Apostol. Vat. 1590, 
the Sixtine Bible, suppressed by this pope’s successor Gregory XIV., 
478 (Quaritch); Bib. Anglica, Cranmer’s Bible, ‘“ fynyshed in 
November Anno mccccxii oversene and perused by Cuthbert Byshop 
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of Duresme and Nicholas Byshop of Rochester” (Black-letter), 
woodcuts, large fol., 1541, £115 (Leighton); a reprint of the 
above, printed also by Whitchurche, 1549, somewhat stained, 
428 10s. (Ellis and White) ; Bib. Ang., the Bishop’s Bible, pro- 
bably the presentation copy to Queen Elizabeth, as it bears her arms 
and initials E. R., and on the first page the autograph of C. Killigrew, 
fol. 1595, 463 (Quaritch) ; Bible with the Apocrypha, 4to., Lond. 
1619, probably presentation copy to James I., as it bears his arms 
on the sides, £61 (Quaritch); Bible—‘* The Vinegar Bible ””— 
printed on vellum, super imp. fol., Oxford, John Baskett, 1717, 
frontispiece by Sir J. Thornhill, engraved by C. du Bosse, vignettes 
and initials by Van der Gucht, proofs, finely bound in old red 
morocco, gilt and inlaid, with massive silver clasps, and silver plates 
on sides engraved with the Sunderland arms and motto, “ Dieu 
défende le Droit ;” Lowndes mentions only two other vellum copies, 
one in the Royal, the other in the Bodleian; £255 (Buxton); La 
Bible, Gothic letter, folio, 1535, the first French Bible published by 
the Protestants, the work of P. R. Olivetan and John Calvin, £ 56 
(Quaritch) ; another copy, but the title defective and Latin epistle of 
Calvin wanting, £291 10s. (Quaritch); La Bible avec les anno- 
tations sur les passages difficiles par Sebast. Chateillon, folio, Bale, 
1555, a rare edition as having been destroyed by both Catholics and 
Protestants on account of the vulgarity of the language of the 
translator, £51 (Quaritch); Le Livre de Jehan Bocasse, “de la 
louenge et Vertu des Nobles et Cleres Dames,” Paris and le Roman 
de la Rose (par Guill. de Lorris et Jean de Meung) imp. & Paris, cuts 
Jehan du Pré, sans date (vers 1493), both Gothic letter, in one vol., 
small fol., 10% in. by 74 in., with device of Du Pré, perfect copies and 
clean, the woodcuts being very quaint in outline, £210 (Quaritch) ; 
}1Decamerone, “ Mantuz impressum, &c., ageret divus Lodovicus 
Gonzaga Secundus, anno mcccclxxii., Petrus de Michaelibus,” fol., 
12 in. by 9 in., the second ed., with a date, and probably the first 
book from the press of Mantua, and perhaps the only copy in this 
country: it has 261 leaves of 41 lines, and two blank, in Roman. 
letter, without numerals, some leaves wormed, others mended, £400 
(Quaritch); Il Decamerone, small 4to., or thick 8vo., printed in Italic, 
fine cuts, Firenze, Ph. di Giunta, 1516 : contains the three additional 
“novels” wrongly attributed to Boccaccio, £38 (Quaritch); Il 
Decamerone, small 4to., 8g in. by 54 in., in Venezia, nelle case 
d’Aldo Romano, 1522, the Aldine edition, fine copy, with autograph 
of Charles Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, “ Carolus” on one side of 
the anchor, “ Spencer” on the other, £111 (Quaritch) ; Il Decame- 
rone, small 4to., vellum, in Firenze, heredi di Phil. di Giunta, 1527, . 
the genuine Giunta edition, 284 leaves with Giunta’s device on title 
and reverse of last leaf, two boys supporting the lily of Florence, and 
F. with motto “ Nil Candidius,” £39 (Quaritch) ; Caii Julii Czesaris 
Commentariorum, liber primus, de Bello Gallico ab ipso confecto, fol., 
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Nic. Jenson, 1471, £68 (Quaritch). Another Czesar was the second 
edition from the press of C. Sweynheym and Ant. Pannartz of 
Rome—which is almost as rare as the first edition—C. Julii Czsaris 
Belli Gallici Comm. primus, folio, Romz, 1472, about 9 in. by 12 in., 
470 (Ellis). Commentarii, omnia collatis vetustis exemp. tam 
scriptis quam impress., &c., Paris, M. Vascosani, 1543, and Vegetii 
Renati, de re militari, libri quatuor, and Sexti Julii Frontini de 
Stregematis, &c., Paris, Christ. Wechelum, 1553; both fine copies 
with numerous woodcuts, £49 (Quaritch). Czsar. accuratissime 
cum libris editis et MSS. optimis collata, &c., Samuelis Clarke, two 
vols. imp. folio, London, J. Tonson, 1712, £101 (Quaritch). 
Balbus (Johannes) de Janna, Incipit summa que vocat. Catholico, 
edita a fratre Johanne de Janna, ordinis fratrum Predicatorum, lit. 
goth., with painted capitals and initials, attributed to John Gutenburg, 
first edition, £285 (Ellis); Beaujoyeul (Baltasar-de), Valet du 
Chambre au Roy, Balet Comique de la Royne faict aux nopces de 
M. le Duc de Joyeuse et Mdlle. de Vaudemont sa Sceur, old calf 
gilt with the Sunderland arms, quarto, Paris, 1582, a curious and 
uncommon book, £125 (Quaritch). The last day’s sale realised 
41,010, which brought the total proceeds up to a little over 
£19,000. 

It may be added that a special edition of the catalogue, printed 
on large and fine paper, with the printed prices and purchasers’ 
names, was published immedittely upon the conclusion of the sale. 

The sale of the second portion of the Sunderland Library will 

commence on the 17th of April, and extend over ten days. The 
number of lots disposed of at the sale of the first portion was 2,699, 
and the number forming the second part will be 2,807. In the latter 
will be included the four rare editions of the ‘‘ Faictes Dictes et 
Balades ’’ of Alain Chartier; there will be also several editions of 
Cicero, numbering no less than twenty-seven editions of the entire 
works, beginning with the first, printed at Milan in 1498-99, and 
‘ending with that of Gronovius in 1692; besides which there are 
numerous editions of his separate works, commencing with the 
“ De Officiis” of Fust and Schoeffer, Mentz, 1465, being “ the first 
classic ever printed.” 


THE term “ Poltroon,” as grammarians tell us, is derived from follice truncus, 
and was used in the Middle Ages to denote one who mutilated his hand, by 
cutting off a finger or a thumb, to prevent being called on to serve in the wars. 
According to the Glasgow Bulletin (1858), a similar case occurred in that city; a 
stray thumb having been found in the street by a policeman. On inquiry, it 
turned out to belong to a soldier of the 24th Regiment, named William Lewis, 
who had only joined the regiment a fortnight, and who had done the act himself 
to incapacitate himself from further service. 
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Che history of Silds. 
By Cornetius WALForD, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
PART J. 
CuapPTer II.—Odjects. 


HARON TURNER, in his “ History of the Anglo-Saxon,” says 
of Gilds: “They seem on the whole to have been Friendly 
Associations, made for mutual aid and contribution to meet 

the pecuniary exigencies which were perpetually arising from burials, 
legal exactions, penal mulcts, and other payments and com- 
pensations.” 

But in the introduction to the late Mr. Toulmin Smith’s “ English 
Gilds”’ (Early English Text Society, 1870) a wider definition is given : 
“The early English Gild was an institution of local self-help, 
which, before Poor-laws were invented, took the place, in old times, 
of the modern Friendly or Benefit Society, but with a higher aim ; 
while it joined all classes together in a care for the needy, and for 
objects of common welfare, it did not neglect the forms and the 
practice of Religion, Justice, and Morality.”’ 

Dr. Lingard, in his ‘ Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church,” 
says: ‘‘ Gilds were institutions of great antiquity among the Anglo- 
Saxons ; and in every populous district they existed in numerous 
ramifications. They were of different descriptions. Some were 
restricted to the performance of religious duties; of others the 
professed object was the prosecution of thieves, and the preservation 
of property; but all were equally solicitous to provide for the 
spiritual welfare of the departed brethren.” 

Nearly all Gilds, for whatever .purpose founded, had then certain 
features in common. Though one Gild may have set itself one’ 
special object, and another a different one, yet, running throughout 
the whole, there are to be found the same general characteristics of 
brotherly aid and social charity; and the accompanying arrange- 
ments necessary to carry these out were things common to all, and 
therefore well understood as matters of course. If, therefore, we do 
not find recorded of every one that it kept a feast, or held a “* morn+ 
speech,” or had a Gild-house, &c., it must be taken to be because 
each of these was so usual a part of a Gild existence that it was not 
necessary to mention the fact. 

A general understanding of the diversified objects of Gilds may be 
obtained by a detailed review of their recorded regulations, Care 
for the fitting burial of the “ brethren and sistern,” at the cost of the 
Gild, was an object of the first and most general solicitude. Help 
to the poor, the sick, the infirm and aged, either by money, food, or 
clothing, was almost equally general. Assistance to those who 
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were overtaken by cabtiietmion, as fire, flood, robbery, was a 
common provision. Loans of money from the common Gild- 
stock were made in some Gilds under special circumstances only ; 
in others as a part of their ordinary working, while in others free 
loans or gifts to the young, in View of enabling them to get placed in 
the world, was an especial feature. In Ludlow, Herefordshire, 
“any good Girl of the Gild” had an unconditional dowry provided 
on her marriage, if her father were too poor to provide her with one. 
Brethren cast into prison were to be visited, and aided in: getting 
their release. Others going pilgrimages, whether to the Holy 
Land, to Rome, or to “‘ St. James of Compostella,” were helped and 
honoured. One Gild sent a pilgrim to Canterbury every year. 
Sometimes the brethren were to be visited by, and other times enter- 
tained at the houses of, their richer brethren. The Gild-merchant 
of Coventry kept a “ lodging-house with thirteen beds, to lodge poor 
folks coming through the land on pilgrimage, or any other work of 
charity ” ; with a governor of the house, and a woman to wash the 
pilgrim’s feet. 

A more detailed examination has enabled me to compile the 
following specific enumeration of the wide range of their provident 
and useful objects : 


1. Relief in Poverty. 
»» , Sickness. 
Old Age 
on Loss of Sight. 
. of Limb. 
i of Cattle. 
on Fall of a House. 
on Making Pilgrimages. 
in case of Loss by Fire. 
= Floods. 
nS Robbery. 
™ Shipwreck. 
es “ Imprisonment. 
14. Aid in temporary pecuniary 
difficulties. 





| 15. Aid to obtain work. 


16. Relief in Defending himself 
at Law. 

17. Relief in being Deaf or 
Dumb. 

18. Relief in being afflicted 
with Leprosy. 

19. Dowries on Marriages of 
Females, or on their 
entering a House of 
Religion. 

20. Repair of 

. Bridges. 

21. Repair of Churches. 


Roads and 


Finally—again quoting Dr. Brentano’s exhaustive Essay—the Gild, 
“‘ which, as we have shown, stood like a loving mother, providing 
and assisting, at the side of her sons in every circumstance of life, 
cared for her children even after death; and the ordinances as to 
this last act breathe the same spirit of equality among her sons, on 
which all her regulations were founded, and which constituted her 
strength. In cases of insolvency at death, the funerals of 
members were to be equally respected with those of the mch” 
(p- cxxxiii.). 

But the good work of the Gilds was not alone confined to their 
members. It was not unfrequent for a number of the poor to be 
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fed on the feast-day at the Gild-hall. Thus in two of the Lincoln 
Gilds it was ordered that as many poor as there were brothers and 
sisters (of the Gild) were to be fed on bread, ale, and fish; and in 
the Gild of Gertonburdych, Norfolk, provision was made for the 
distribution ofa certain amount of corn [wheat] and barley yearly. A 
Gild in York found beds and attendance for poor strangers. The Gild 
of the Holy Cross in Birmingham had almshouses for the poor 
people of the town; and help to the poor of the district was one of 
the “‘ workis of charity” for which the Gild in the same place called 
** Lenche’s Trust” was founded. 

Turning next to works of public usefulness, we find that two of the 
Birmingham Gilds charged themselves with the repair of certain high- 
ways. The Gild of Hatfield Brodoke, Essex, also, contributed to the 
repair of the roads; while the Gild of St. Nicholas, Worcester, 
repaired the walls and bridge of that city. Many Gilds made im- 
portant contributions to the repair of churches, of which that of 
Pampisford, Cambridgeshire; in a curious example ; some bushels 
of barley were given ‘“‘to put out to increase for the use and repair 
of the church in the said town, which is in poor cofdition and partly 
decayed ; and as of necessity in a short time the top of this, called 
the roof, must be made anew, and it cannot be done without 
the aid of the Gild, they pray for God that their goods be not 
disturbed.” The Gild of Swaffham, in Norfolk, undertook the 
‘repair of the church, and the renovation of vestments, books, 
and other ornaments in the said church.’? The Gild of St. Andrew, 
Cavenham, Suffolk, would bear the charge of repair and sustentation 
of the church, when necessary, “‘ ex consensu fratrumet sororum.”’ Many 
others might be named. And among the good works which the 
elastic constitution of the Gilds rendered it natural and fitting for 
them to take up, was the maintenance of a free school and school- 
master, as was also done by the Gild of St. Nicholas in Worcester, 
the Gild of Palmers in Ludlow, and the famous Gild of Kalenders 
in Bristol. 

I shall next proceed to review the various classes of Gilds which 
have existed in the past or are now existing. 


Cuapter III.—Frith- Gilds. 


THESE were an intermediary kind of Gild, being composed first of 
several neighbouring families, and afterwards, probably of all the 
members of a given community. When the.community became 
enlarged into a town, it sometimes took the shape of a Town or 
Corporate Gild ; or, failing this, the members merged into the larger 
and more general Religious or Social Gilds. The clans of Scotland 
and of Ireland probably originated in the manner of Frith-Gilds, but 
never passed into more highly developed associations. 

Similar regulations to those which prevailed in the Religious Gilds 
with regard to helping Gild-brothers in every need, were to be found 
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in the Frith-Gilds. On this point, indeed, the statutes of the Gilds of 
all countries are almost identical. If a brother falls into poverty, if 
he incurs losses by fire or shipwreck, if illness or mutilation renders 
him unable to work, the brothers contribute to his assistance. If a 
brother finds another in danger of life at sea, or in captivity, he is 
bound to rescue him, even at the sacrifice of a part of his own goods ; 
for which, however, he receives compensation from the brother 
assisted, or from the community. English Gild-statutes frequently 
mention loans to be given to brothers carrying on trade, often with 
no other condition than the repayment of it when they should no 
longer need it. The sick brother found in his Gild aid and attend- 
ance ; the dead was buried ; for his soul prayers were offered, and 
services performed ; and not unfrequently the Gild gave a dowry to 
his poor orphan daughter. The numerous provisions as to the poor, 
as to pilgrims, and other helpless people, in the statutes of English 
Gilds, prove that non-members in want found help from them 
as well. 

The regulations as to the payment of chaplains of the Gild, as to 
common service and prayers, as well as to common feastings, were 
equally general: and everywhere fines recur equally for the infringe- 
ment of the Ordinances agreed to, for unseemly behaviour, and for 
offending of members. 

There was an alderman at the head of the Gild, and often 
stewards by his side as assistants. Other officials are also now and then 
to be met with. The reception of a member depended upon the 
whole association. If anyone living in the country, or a foreigner, 
wished to become a member of the Gild, a citizen had to pledge 
himself for his honour. In an association ‘so closely united, the 
honour of every single member was to a certain extent the honour of 
the whole body. Pure life and spotless reputation must therefore 
appear as the condition of Gild freedom. Besides this, the Gild- | 
statutes demand no other condition for admission. Everybody 
entering the Gild had to bind himself by oath to keep the Gild- 
statutes. 

Women might also become members of the Gild. They were, 
however, generally the wives or daughters of Gild-brothers. It is 
only an exception when, in several of the Gilds, women became free 
of the Gilds in their own right. They, however, shared only in the 
advantages and burdens of the Gild, and never took part in its 
administration or its councils. I shall give further details on this 
subject hereafter. 

It is clear that several of the conditions here stated could only 
arise when these Frith-Gilds had passed into a stage of higher 
development than we here assign to them in a general classification 
of Gilds; they iq fact become metamorphosed into Town or 
Corporate Gilds. 

The most detail-giving Statutes of the Frith-Gilds which any 
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country can show are believed to be the Danish. The following 
provisions are drawn mainly from their Ordinances: “If a Gild- 
brother has been slain by a stranger, the Gild appears as an ally of his 
relations for taking revenge, or for obtaining the wergz/d or blood- 
money. But if a Gild-brother has slain a stranger, the Gild assists 
him in the atonement he must make for the manslaughter, by means of 
the wergild ; or in his escape, if he has been outlawed for the crime. 
Even if one Gild-brother kills another, the case is chiefly considered 
as a matter for the family of the slain; and, having made atonement 
for it, the culprit may remain a member of the fraternity. . Only in 
the case of malicious and wilful murder was he expelled as a worth- 
less man (nding), and left to the mercy (that is, vengeance) of his 
victim's family. The Gild-brothers also rendered each other such 
assistance as was sanctioned by the laws and customs of the time, in 
prosecuting and supporting their rights in Courts of Law. But it 
was everywhere the first principle of the Gild to assist him only who 
had justice on his side. How strictly this principle was observed 
may be inferred from the universal esteem enjoyed by the Gild- 
brothers : so that their evidence was considered specially creditable ; 
and whenever twelve persons were required as jurors or compurgators, 
half the number of Gild-brothers, or even less, were deemed 
sufficient. . 

The final stage of the Frith-Gilds will be traced under Zown and 
Corporation Gilds ; while some general remarks upon them will be 
found in our chronological summary under date 1272—1307: see 


Chapter II. 
@ 
Che Barony of Arklow in Freland. 


By Lorp JAMES WANDESFORD-BUTLER. ~ 


ER MAJESTY has been lately pleased to create H.R.H. 
R Prince Leopold a Peer of Parliament, by the titles of 
“ Duke of Albany, Earl of Clarence, and Baron Arklow.” 
Every loyal subject of Her Majesty, and faithful adherent to our 
Constitution, must feel rejoiced that one so distinguished, not only 
by birth, but by his talents and successful attention to study, should 
be honoured by being made a member of the Hereditary Legisla- 
ture, on which the presence of another member of the Royal Family 
confers additional brilliancy. I see in an Irish journal that the crea- 
tion of H.R.H. as “‘Baron of Arklow” “ was in compliment, we 
presume, to Ireland.” While rejoicing, as I have said, in the event, 
I cannot but think, however, that the Crown was. very ill-advised in 
selecting for an Irish title (I quote from “ Feudal Baronies in Ire 
land during the reign of Henry the Second,” by William Lynch- 
» 
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Longman, 1830), “a Barony which was held by the Lord Theobald 
Walter, Pincerna Hiberniz, le Botiller, or Chief Butler of Ireland, 
as far back as the twelfth century, 1177.” 

It may be said that the creation, like that of his late Royal High- | 
ness the Duke of Sussex by the same title, was as a Peer of Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, and that, therefore, it is a wholly 
different title. Yet it certainly does appear, if I may be allowed the 
expression, to trench on the hereditary Barony which has descended 
from Lord Theobald Walter, Chief Butler of Ireland, 1177, and 
Lord of Arclo, tp James Theobald Walter, Chief Butler of Ireland, 
now (1882) Marquess of Ormond, by giving to a member of the Royal 
Family the same identical designation. Lord Theobald Walter, 
Pincerna Hiberniz, the 4th Chief Butler, is mentioned in an eccle- 
siastical record, the “‘Crede Mihi,” as ‘“‘ Lord of Arclo” and patron 
of the Church there. 

In 1315 the 6th Pincerna, ‘‘ Edmund,” was created Earl of 
Karryk, which became the designation of the head of the family 
until the Earldom of ‘“‘ Ormond” superseded it, 1328. ‘In 1382 
the Butlerage, as well as the estates as ‘ Arklow,’ Carrick, &c., &c., 
were taken into the King’s (Richard II.) management. 

James, the 12th Earl, created Duke of Ormond in 1661, obtained 
confirmation of all “ his ancient paternal property by several patents 
and statutes, in which he is styled Duke, Marquess and Zari of 
Ormond and Ossory, Viscount Thurles, Lord Baron of Arklow, 
&c., &c. é' 

James, the 13th Earl of Ormond and second Duke, was attainted, 
and, dying at Avignon in 1745, the titles of Duke, Marquess, and 
Earl of Ormond, and Baron Arklow, in Ireland, descended to his 
brother, the Earl of Arran. He, however, never assumed them. 
The English titles had expired, and the ancient Irish honours of the 
Butlers of Ormond remained dormant until 1791. In that year, 
however, it having been discovered that they were not affected by 
the English attainder, they were restored in the person of “John, 
the 17th Earl of Ormond.” ‘But it should be observed,” says 
Lynch (p. 91), “‘ that notwithstanding the multiplicity of proofs and 
documents still to be found respecting his Lordship’s right as heir 
male to the ancient feudal Barony of Arklow, it does not appear 
that his claim to that dignity was then supported. Vo statute of 
restoration was considered necessary on this occasion, as the title 
had not been attainted by an Act of the Irish Parliament.” In the 
“ Dictionary of the Peerage,” by Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King-at- 
Arms, James Theobald, the present Marquess of Ormond, 27th 
Chief Butler of Ireland, is styled “ Baron Arklow, of Arklow, in the 
Peerage of Ireland,” the dignity held by him as descended from 
Lord Theobald, frst Chief Butler, in 1177, and Lord of Arclo. 

The descent of Walter, 18th Earl of Ormond (created Marquess 
of Ormond in 1825), from Theobald Walter, first Chief Butler, 
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having been proved indisputably before the House of Lords, when 
the presage of wines granted to the Hereditary Chief Butler was re- 
vested in the Crown, compensation was awarded to him as the 24th 
Chief Butler, ‘the most ancient hereditary dignity now enjoyed by 
the heirs male of any family in Great Britain” (Lynch, p. 92). 
James, rgth Earl of Ormond (created Marquess), 25th Chief Butler 
of Ireland, and Lord Baron of Arklow, had his place and rights 
allowed him at the coronation of George IV., 1821. The present 
Marquess is 4s grandson. 

The Irish magnates, though (and with reason) somewhat anxious 
at ‘his moment about their “purses,” still possess that which in 
Shakespeare i is valued far higher than the purse, and the “ taking 
away” of which is very strongly characterised ; and a nobleman, 
whether chief of his race, or one of the same descent, does not 
fess value the “ good name” and the hereditary dignity of a Feudal 
Barony or Lordship because: it has descended to the Head of the 
House through not u#-distinguished ancestors, after a period of more 
than seven hundred years. 

I may conclude by adopting the distich of the head of the “ De 
Couci” family, freely Englished :— 

** Je suis ni Duc ni Prince aussi, 
Je suis le Sire de Couci.” 


* * * 


**T am no Dnke, nor Prince, I know, 
I am son of the twenty-fifth Lord of Arklow.’’ 


By the kindness of a friend a somewhat severe criticism on my 
view of the Barony of Arklow has recently been brought before me. 
As its comments show a certain amount of interest in the subject, 
I hope ina future issue to send you some further remarks on the 
titles, &c., of the Butlers of Ormonde, which, with matter not hitherto 
published, will. bear out my own views, and which may also be the 
means of eliciting further information on a subject of interest to me 
and others, viz., the ‘‘ boast of heraldry.” 


@ 


AccorDING to a ‘‘ Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,” published in 1778, the 
term ‘ Blackguard’ is said to, be derived from a number of dirty, tattered, and 
roguish boys, who attended about the Horse Guards and the Parade in St. James’s 
Park, to black the boots and shoes of the soldiers, or to do any other dirty. offices, 
These, from their constant attendance about the time of guard mounting, were 
nicknamed the Black Guards. 
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Che Berkeley Manuscripts. 


NDER the auspices of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzo- 
CG. logical Society, a “ proposal” has just been issued, to print the 
very valuable MSS. of John Symth, the Antiquary, compiled in 
the early part of the seventeenth céntury. These maauscript volumes 
are now preserved in the muniment-room at Berkeley Castle, and 
have hitherto been almost entirely withheld by the successive Lords 
Berkeley from public inspection. Lord Fitzhardinge, has, however, 
now most liberally and kindly consented to allow the publication of 
these important collections. Symth’s works fall into two sections. 
The first contains a most exhaustive account of the Hundred of Ber- 
keley, anciently accounted as one-fourth in extent, and one-third in 
value, of the whole county of Gloucester. A very interesting collec- 
tion of old Gloucestershire Proverbs and Folk Lore is also included 
in this portion of these manuscript treasures. The second section 
deals with the “ Lives of the Berkeleys.” This biographical portion 
includes every Lord of Berkeley from Robert Fitzhardinge down to 
Symth’s own time, twenty-one in number. But, besides pedigrees of 
the Berkeleys, the learned antiquary also gives those of some 232 
other families, directly or indirectly connected with them. It is . 
estimated that Symth’s works will extend to three volumes, of about 
400 pages each. 

Sir John Maclean, F.S.A., has consented to edit the MSS., with 
the assistance of Mr. J. H. Cooke of Berkeley. In addition to the 
foregoing, it is proposed to print the ancient manuscript Register, or 
Cartulary of the Abbey of St. Augustine at Bristol, also preserved at 
Berkeley Castle, but this work is deferred until after the publication 
of the Symth MSS. 

It may be useful, while on this subject, to remind our readers that 
@ very interesting paper, entitled, ‘‘ The Great Berkeley Law Suit of | 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, a Chapter of Gloucestershire 
History,” was read at Gloucester by Mr. J. H. Cooke on the sth Feb., 
1879, and is printed in the third volume of the publications of the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzeological Society. In his conclud- 
ing paragraph Mr. Cooke thus summarises this curiosity in litiga- 
tion :— Thus ended [in 1609] this most extraordinary struggle, 
which is, I believe, unparalleled in this or any other country. For 
one hundred and ninety-two years the Berkeleys had borne, with 
varied fortune, the continual assaults of some of the most powerful 
families in the kingdom, the Beauchamps, the Talbots, the Greys, 
the Dudleys, and the Sidneys, and, lastly, of the Crown itself. After 
many vicissitudes, the close of the contest found the direct heir male, 
the seventeenth Baron by descent, more firmly than ever established 
in the possession of his ancestral ‘castle and ancient barony. The 
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greatest foe to the family was he of their own household, William 
Marquis of Berkeley, whose criminal] folly stripped them of their 
ancient patrimony for four generations, and would have obliterated 
their very race and name had it not been providentially over-ruled.” 


oy 


Che ** Ehird Calais” Boll of Arms. 


HIS highly interesting fragment of what was once doubtless 

G an’extensive series of the armorial bearings of persons who . 

distinguished themselves during a portion of the period taken 
up by the siege of Calais (1345 to 1348), is now printed for the first 
time. Only the upper halves of the shields, comprising the eighth 
and last row of the fragment, remain—the membrane now ending 
there—the rest of them having been cut away. In all probability, 
what we do possess of this Roll would not have come down to us at 
all, had not the back of it been made use of at a later date, in con- 
nection with the compilation of another Roll. In the “ Reference 
List of Rolls of Arms” this later Roll is styled the “ London,” 
inasmuch as it contains, infer alia, most of the Arms of the City 
Companies ; several of these ancient Gilds having at the period, 
namely in the reign of Henry VI., but recently received royal 
charters of incorporation. 

. The “ Third Calais” contains only twenty-four shields in colours 
(eight rows of three each). The skin of vellum on which they are 
painted, follows a genealogy of the Kings of England up to “ Edward 
_ (IIL.) of Windsor.” The heading is written in a hand seemingly of 
the time of Henry VI., or possibly somewhat later in the fifteenth 
century. 


Additional MSS. in the British Museum, No. 29502; vellum roll, 
with the Arms in colours. 


HEYS be the names off the Lordes and Captens that weyr 
sleyn and dront on the sey at the sege off Calles w mony a 
maner men off woreshipe. Theys namys that be here were sleyn 
in the haven iij myles frow Bollen, and was the blak fleyt that was 
xxvj schepes. Sir Raffe Basset, Ser Water Molinar, Ser Greffen 
Wellysburne—the Frenche. men toke their schippes, and poyt them 
in prison, and theyr dyed.” 
Row. Shield. 
(1) 1, 1. Gules, three piles meeting. in base Or, a canton 
Ermine. ‘“ Basset, Lord.” 
(2) 2. Sable, on a chief Or three lozenges Gules. ‘“ Lord 
Molennar.” 
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. Shield. 

3- Gules, a griffin segreant Or over a chief chequy Or 
and Gules, and over all a bend Ermine. “ Wellys- 
burne, Capten of Dover.” 

Argent, a fess embattled Sable. ‘* Seyr John Addar- 
beri.” 

Barry of six Sable and Argent, on the top bar three 
roundles of the 2nd. “ Bastard Hongerford.” 

Azure, a bend Or, charged in fess point a bird... 
for difference, and over all a label of five pendants. 

- “Hu Scropp, Ruthen.” : 

Argent, two bars and in chief three escallops Sable. - 
** S* John Peyn.” 

Azure (?), three chevrons —- Argent. ‘ Roger 
Wyfeylld.” 

Or (?), on a chief Gules a dexter hand in bend in the 
dexter, and a sinister hand in bend sinister in the 
sinister, Argent. ‘ Hamont de Bertto.” 

Or, a chief indented Azure (?), and over all a pile 
couped Gules. ‘Ser John Dordant.” 

Gules, a griffin segreant Or over a chief chequy Or 
and Gules, and over all a bendlet Ermine. ‘Ser 
Armen Wellysburne.” 

Argent, a chevron Or between three Moors’ heads in 
profile, the two in chief respecting each other, 
Sable ; an escutcheon of pretence, Quarterly Sable 
and Argent. (Hoo.) ‘Ser Roger Weanlok.” 

Argent, a cross engrailed Gules, and in the dexter chief 
a bird [Azure ?] ‘‘ Thomas de Messonden.” 

Gules, two bars Argent. “ Roger Harcort, k(n)y(ght).” 

Per chevron Azure and Argent, in chief seven crosses 
pattée Or. ‘‘ Ser John Wellscher, k(nyght).” 

Argent, two bars and in chief three escallops Sable. 
“‘ Ser Gallfridus Peyn.” 

Gules, three arches Argent. ‘‘ Alexaneder d’Arche.” 

Gules, three picks Argent. ‘‘ Ser Robartus Pygot.” 

Sable (?), on a chevron between three hunting horns 
Argent, a crescent of the rst. “ Hakley, armiger.’ 

Argent, a fess and in chief three birds Gules, in base a 
crescent Sable. ‘ Andru Chevene.” 

Purpure, a lion rampant with two tails Argent devour- 
ing a child(proper?). ‘‘ Wellysburne de la Montti 
forte.” ‘ 

Gules, three swords, with the points in fess point, 
and pomels in the corners of the escutcheon, 
Argent. ‘* Pallat, miles.” 

I 
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Row. Shield. 
(23) 2. Argent, crusilly fitchée Gules, a lion rampant of the 
2nd, devouring a child (proper?). ‘“Syr John 
Wykes, miles.” ' 
(24) 3- Gules, a bend Or, in dexter point of which—the rest 
being cut away—a bird (Sable?). “Ser Roger 
Brabason.” 
James GREENSTREET. 


N.B.—In Nos. 33 and 34 of the Roll published last month, the com- 
positor has transposed two words in the names, which must be read 
“S* Jo. St Leger,” “S* Jo. de Haulow,” and not as there printed.—J. G. 


& 
\Popular Romances of the Ciest of England.* 


HIS very interesting volume is no new contribution to the 
G legends and folk lore of our country. It is the third edition 

‘ of the work, and is the outcome of sixty-eight years, the 
venerable author tells us, of loving and studious research, Every 
legend has been gathered on the spot, and it only shows how rich is 
the mine that he has worked so carefully, when we say that here and 
there we miss legends which we should have expected to see recorded 
in its pages. Such a book will serve a threefold purpose ; it may well 
wile away an idle hour, and whenever we open or dip into it, we are 
sure to find something to amuse and interest us. It will also, as the 
author suggests, serve the tourist as a companion to deck up every 
lifeless rock with some strange legend, and people every ruin with 
fresh life ; and, above all, it will rescue from destruction most of the 
quaint stories, legends, myths, and romances which School Boards 
and their attendant facts and figures will soon crush with the superin- 
cumbent weight of new science and learning. 

In looking through the subjects and tales, we have marked several 
as of special interest. The presence of so few of the Arthurian cycle 
of legends strikes us as strange; and, had not the author owned to 
so ancient a date, we should have supposed that he had resigned to 
Mr. Tennyson the ground he has made so entirely his own. We 
miss the legend of Arthur’s birth at Tintagel; and should have ex- 
pected the place where he received his death-wound, and where 
Excalibur was flung away, to have been discussed. There are two 
opposing legends, one which makes Lyonnese the scene of the last 
battle, and the Looe Bar and Looe Pool, near Helstgne, the scene of 
the “ passing of Arthur,” or the “‘ Morte d’Arthur,” as it is called by 
Tennyson in the earlier editions. There is the narrow strait of land 
—on one side of which lay the ocean, and on the other the great 


* “The Drolls, Traditions, and Superstitions of Old Cornwall.’’? By RoBERT 
Hunt, F.R.S. Chatto & Windus, 1881. 
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water ; it is true the chapel with the broken chancel and the broken 
cross are gone, but as they were in ruins 1,350 years ago, that is not 
to be wondered at. Another tradition makes Camelford the scene 
of the battle, and Dosmery Pool the lake where the arm “ clothed in 
white samite, mystic wonderful,”’ caught the sword and drew it under- 
neath the mere. But the great objection to this later legend lies in 
the fact that Dosmery Pool, being far inland, could not have been 
the place pointed out by the ancient romance as the spot where the 
fairy barge approached when it took Arthur away to be laid at rest 
in Glastonbury. It was a favourite point with the late owner of 
Penrose, the property in which the Looe Pool is situated, to prove 
the identity of this spot with the last scene between Sir Bedevere 
and the King. 

The subject of the “Lost Cities” is one of great interest in the 
west of Cornwall. The land of Lyonnese was buried in the sea as 
lately, it is said, as 1099, and on the north coast the sand has 
encroached so as to overwhelm cities, churches, and county. 

The “ lost city of Langarrow ” is a wild legend which we do not re- 
member meeting with before ; but we are rather surprised at no allusion 
being made to Perranzabuloe and its church of St. Piran, which for 
1,000 years lay buried beneath the sand, and in 1835 was disinterred 
to attest the truth of the existence of the Church of ancient Britain. 
But here we must make one correction, though it is probably only 
a misprint : at page 201, we read: “ There is a tradition that Lelant 
and Phillack owns were all meadow land, and that the whole was 
covered with sand in a single night”; for town read towan, ‘ towan’ 
being the Cornish for sandhill, possibly the same word originally as 
‘ dune.’” 

Another place we had marked is ‘‘ St. Neot” and his legends ; 
Mr. Hunt begins with “ Whence came the saint or hermit, who has 
given his name to two churches in England, is not known.” Had 
Mr. Hunt consulted a history of Glastonbury or Somerset, he would 
have discovered whence St. Neot came. The legends of St. Neot 
at Glastonbury are, if not as numerous, quite as curious as those in 
Cornwall. William of Malmesbury testifies to having seen the lock 
on the gate which slid down within the saint’s reach at his prayer of 
distress when unable to open the door for a wearied traveller; he 
was also shown the iron stool on which the saint stood when per- 
forming the sacred office. There is a less well-attested tradition, 
yet it is strangely corroborated by facts, that St. Neot was the same 
as Prince or King Athelstane, sub-regulus of Kent in his father 
Ethelwulf’s lifetime, the trusted friend and adviser of Alfred, and, it 
is said, his counsellor in founding his famous school at Oxford. 

There is one suggestion which we should like to make. Ina new 
edition we would advise that ‘“‘ A Flight of Witches” (an admirable 
illustration) should be placed elsewhere than facing the title-page of 
‘* The Saints.” 
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Dbituary Wemoirs. 
‘* Emori nolo ; sed me esse mortuum nihil zestimo.”’ 
Epicharmus. . 
R. GEORGE EDMUND STREET, R.A., F.S.A,, the distin- 

guished architect, died on the 18th of December, at his residence 

in Cavendish-square. The son of a well-known City solicitor, 

Mr. Street was born at Woodford, in Essex, in 1824, and received his 
general education at the Camberwell Collegiate School. His architec- 
tural studies were begun under Mr. Owen Carter, at Winchester, and 
completed under the late Sir George Gilbert Scott. In 1848 he commenced 
business on his own account at Wantage, in Berkshire, but four years 
afterwards removed to Oxford, having been appointed diocesan architect 
through the friendly influence of Bishop Wilberforce. Mr. Street came 
to London in 1856 ; he was elected A.R.A. in 1866, appointed architect 
to the Royal Courts of Justice in 1868, elected R.A. in 1871, and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects last year. At an early 
period of his career Mr. Street obfained a good ecclesiastical clientéle, 
and soon became known as the leader of the advanced school of Gothic 
architecture. He became also a prominent member of the Ecclesiological 
Society, and acted as treasurer of the Church Union. Mr. Street, in ad- 
dition to his post at Oxford, held the appointments of Diocesan Architect 
at York, Ripon, Winchester, and Salisbury. Enthusiastic alike in his 
religious and artistic sympathies, he had a double motive in restoring, 
whenever he could, the old arrangements and old uses of churches ; not 
only advocating his views with pen and pencil, but illustrating them by 
his buildings, thereby turning to account a somewhat wide study of the 
Gothic edifices of the Continent. Among the more noteworthy of Mr. 
Street’s churches are those of Wantage ; Whitwell, Yorkshire ; St.-James- 
the-Less, Garden-street, Westminster, a large and elaborate brick edifice, 
one of the first in which a foreign element was made to predominate ; 
St. Philip and St. James, and St. Giles, Oxford ; St. Mary Magdalene, 
Paddington ; St. Peter, Bournemouth ; Kingston, Dorset, built in marble 
for Lord Eldon ; St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne ; and St. Margaret’s, Liv 1. 
His ‘‘ restorations ” and additions included those in connection with Christ 
Church, Dublin ; Bristol Cathedral (where he added a nave to the original 
fabric), Kildare Cathedral, and York Minster. He was the architect of 
Cuddesden College and Uppingham Grammar School, both Gothic 
buildings of considerable extent and importance, and of several other 
secular structures of more or less importance. Apart from the lustre 
which his name may acquire from his work in the new Law Courts—the 
design of which embraces his grandest efforts in the style which used to be 
known as Lombardo-Gothic, and the materials for which Street found in 
North Italy, as duly set forth in his copiously illustrated volume, entitled 
‘“‘ Brick and Marble in the Middle Ages : Notes ofa Tour in Italy "—the 
deceased architect will be chiefly known as a church builder. Besides the 
book above-mentioned, he was the author of “An Urgent Plea for the 
Revival of True Principles of Architecture in the Public Buildings of the 
University of Oxford,” “Some Account of Gothic Architecture in Spain,” 
an essay on “ The Study of Foreign Gothic Architecture, and its influence 
on English Art,” “Architecture in the Thirteenth Century,” “Some 
Account of the Church of St. Mary, Stone, near Dartford” (which 
originally appeared in the “ Archzologia Cantiana”), besides papers to 
professional and ecclesiastical journals. In 1867 Mr. Street was one of 
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the eleven architects who competed for the National Gallery and for the 
Courts of Law; in the latter his elaborate drawings were successful in 
obtaining, with those of Mr. E. M. Barry, the suffrages of the professional 
advisers, and those two gentlemen were provisionally appointed the 
architects of the new buildings. Subsequently, however, the commission 
was one solely to Mr. Street. His original design was afterwards super- 
seded: by that of the edifice which is now on the point of completion, and 
which may be ranked, next to the Houses of Parliament, the largest and 
costliest building of recent erection. As a skilled draughtsman Mr. 
Street was almost unrivalled, and with his own hands he completed three 
thousand working models of the Courts of Justice. Mr. Street was a most 
enthusiastic antiquarian, as the designs of most of his churches testify. 
In fact, some years ago, Sir Gilbert Scott, in presenting Mr. Street with 
the gold medal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, said that he 
had taken one of his churches for an old one, and instanced this fact as a 
convincing proof of his perfect comprehension of medizval principles. 
The remains of the deceased were interred in Westminster Abbey. 

By the death of Mr. DECIMUS BURTON, F:R.S., F.S.A., &c., which oc- 
curred at the close of last year, another distinguished architect and 
archzologist has passed away. In his architectural designs Mr. Burton, 
as a rule, followed the Classic style, and of these he has left several 
examples. Among his most noted works in London may be mentioned 
the Athenzeum Club in Pall Mall ; Burton Crescent, which he projected, 
and which was named after him; the triple archway at Hyde Park 
Corner, and the Triumphal Arch at the top of Constitution-Hill ; Cornwall- 
terrace, and many of the larger villas in Regent’s Park; the Conserva- 
tory in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park ; and the receiving house of 
the Royal Humane Society on the banks of the Serpentine in Hyde 
Park. Mr. Burton also designed the Colosseum in Regent’s Park, which 
was pulled down some few years ago; and, in fact, he may be said to 
have been responsible for the general architecture of that particular por- 
tion of the suburbs of London. 

Mr. FRANCIS KILDALE ROBINSON, author of a “ History of Whitby 
and its Abbey,” and an excellent “Glossary of Yorkshire Words and 
Phrases,” died on January 7th, at an advanced age. Mr. Robinson’s 
acquaintance with the dialects of Yorkshire was extensive and 
profound. 

THE death is announced of Mr. H. J. BURROW, a great authority on the 
subject of armour, medizeval art decoration, and ecclesiastical work in 


general. me 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Fan. 19.—Mr. E. Freshfield. V.P., in 
the chair. The following papers were read :—1. “Some Examples of 
Early Seals,” by Dr. C. S. Perceval ; 2. “ On the Forms of the Portland, 
or Barberini, Vase,” by J. T. Danson. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Dec. 7, Mr. T. Morgan in 
the chair. Major P. di Cesnola exhibited a collection of ancient Greek 
oe vessels from Cyprus, showing the progress of glass manufacture. 

r. W. Myers exhibited several objects of antiquity, including some 
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worked flints acquired at-Copenhagen, and many specimens of Roman 
fibulz and Egyptian bronzes. Mr. C. H. Compton described some Roman 
Samian ware from Germany, in every respect similar to what is found in 
London, affording additional evidence of the fabrication of the articles in 
the Rhenish provinces. A report was made by Mr. L. Brock of the un- 
covering of the remains of Carrow Abbey, Norwich, by Mr. J. J. Colman, 
M.P. The site was all but covered at the time of the visit of the Asso- 
ciation in 1879, but the excavations undertaken have led to the recovery 
of the entire ground plan of the building ; it is found to agree with the 
general arrangements of a Benedictine monastery. The meeting was 
brought to a close by a review of the proceedings of the Congress at 
Great Malvern, by the chairman.—Dec. 14, Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., 
in the chair. Major Ralma di Cesnola exhibited a large collection of 
ancient Greek glass vessels from his excavations in Cyprus, showing the 
progress of glass manufacture. The articles were mostly of small size and 
beautifully worked with the well-known radiating and wavy patterns, many 
of which, as was remarked during the discussion, were to be found also in 
the Venetian glass of medizval times. Mr. Walter Myers, F.S.A., ex- 
hibited a collection of antiquities of Continental origin. Among these were 
some worked flints acquired at Copenhagen, and many fine specimens of 
Roman fibulz and Egyptian bronzes. Mr. C: H. Compton described some 
Roman Samian ware from Germany, in every respect similar to what is 
found in London, affording: additional evidence of the fabrication of the 
article in the Rhenish provinces. Mr. Romilly Allen exhibited a series 
of drawings of transitional Norman ironwork from churches in Shropshire. 
In the absence of the Rev. Dr. Hooppell, his paper on “ A Supposed Saxon 
Church in North Gosforth Park” was deferred. The ruins are not far from 
Low Gosforth House. A report was then made by Mr. Loftus Brock, 
F.S.A., of the uncovering of the remains of Carrow Abbey, near Norwich, 
by Mr. J. J. Colman, M:P. The site was all but covered at the time of the 
visit of the Association in 1879, and the extensive excavations undertaken 
have led to the recovery of the entire ground plan of the building. It is 
found to agree with the general arrangements of a Benedictine monastery. 
The church is cruciform, and hadacentral tower. The base of several of 
the late 11th century columns remain, and also those of two of the side 
altars. The chapter-house has been a small apartment, while the day-room 
has been of considerable extent. A great quantity of elaborately-moulded 
stones and carved capitals have been recovered. The lecturer's remarks 
were illustrated by a large plan of the remains prepared by Mr. Alfred 
King, who has superintended the works, and who gave further particulars. 
A fine series of photographs, sent by Mr. Colman, were also exhibited. 
The meeting was brought to a close by a review of the recent con- 
gress at Great Malvern by the chairman.—an. 4, Mr. W. H. Cope 
in the chair. Mr. W. G. Smith exhibited a large number of pre-historic 
hammers, formed of hard pebbles, of circular form, all of which had been 
bored for the passage of the handles. They were principally from Ireland, 
Mr. J. T. Irvine communicated a description of the font of Ebchester 
Church, a small early bowl on a circular shaft, the stone probably derived 
from some Roman building, being of similar description to that in the 
Roman remains around the church. He all described some artistic 
carving of the same date found recently at Bath among the remains of 
the great bath close to the Abbey Church. In this building stone blocks 
have been found, most probably intended as pedestals for statues. 
Major di Cesnola, in continuance of his recent exhibition, described a 
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series of terra-cotta statuettes from Cyprus. One of the figures had a 
very apparent resemblance to the Venus de Molo, and in the discussion 
which followed the similarity of designs observable in many of the ancient 
statues was dwelt upon. Mr. A. Chasemore exhibited an interesting 
series of tradesmen’s tokens of the seventeenth century, mostly from 
Westminster and its locality, among these being one of the King’s Arms, 
Fulham ; the Chequers, T. Armitage, in St. Martin’s-lane ; W. Rathery, 
in Petty France ; J. Beech, Bow-street, &c. Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
described several wall tiles of elaborate designs from various excavations 
in London. These were of early seventeenth-century date, and illus- 
trated the extensive use of this system of decoration. A fragment of 
the rough Roman pavement on the site of Old Leadenhall was also 
exhibited. The pavement covers the whole of the site, and is a con- 
tinuance of what was found last year on the site of the new Leadenhall 
Market. Mr. A. C. Fryer contributed a paper on a pewter communion 
cup recently found at Cheadle Holme, supposed to be the same that was 
lost in 1672. The second paper, by the Rev. C. Collier, F.S.A., was 
descriptive of a series of remarkable pit dwellings near Redenham Park, 
Hants. These have been brought to light by the progress of the excava- 
tions for the new railway ; several early interments were also found. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—F az. 10, Major-General Pitt-Rivers, 
F.R.S., president, in the chair. Mr. Bryce Wright exhibited a set of 
sixteen portraits copied from the originals in the Temple of the Sun in 
Peru. r. Worthington G. Smith, F.L.S., exhibited some stone imple- 
ments from the north-east of London. The Chairman read a paper on 
“The Entrenchments of the Yorkshire Wolds, and Excavations in the 
Earthwork called Danes’ Dyke at Flamborough,” which was illustrated 
with diagrams and drawings ; and a paper on “ The Discovery of Ancient 
Dwellings on the Yorkshire Wolds,” in the absence of the author, was 
read by the Director. 

LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Dec. 5, Colonel 
Heales, V.P., in the chair. A paper on “ The Records of the Worshipful 
Company of Stationers” was read by Mr. Charles R. Rivington, Clerk of 
the company. He traced the origin of the company from a “ guild,” of 
which Wynkyn de Worde was a member, and which can be traced back 
to A.D. 1403, about half a century before the invention of the printer’s 
art. The “ guild” having much to do with the copying of MSS., the 
printing trade naturally fell into their hands, and gave them consequence 
as manufacturers and vendors of books. He next mentioned their first 
charter of incorporation, in 1556;under Philip and Mary, which gives 
them not only the right to license the printing of books, but also that of 
“ searching ” out, seizing, and destroying all unlicensed books—especially, 
as it would seem, those of an “heretical” tendency. This charter was 
confirmed by Queen Elizabeth, but these original documents were 
destroyed in the Great Fire of London. He next showed the extent to 
which the company were obliged to defend, and how successfully they 
defended their chartered rights against more than one Writ of Quo 
Warranto under the Stuarts. He next passed to the first warden’s 
account book, which illustrates the system of binding apprentices, and 
other curious details connected with the trade. He then gave a history 
of the first “halls” occupied by the company in Milk-street and in St. 
Paul’s-churchyard, previous to the purchase, in 1611, of Abergavenny 
House, which was burnt in the Great Fire, and on the site of which stands 
the present Stationers’ Hall. He next mentioned several curious facts, 
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such as that the copyright of “ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs ” was sold by the 
company in order to repay for the rebuilding of the hall when out of 
repair ; that the hall was occasionally lent or Jet to individuals and public 
bodies for funerals, for feasts, and for the drawing of lotteries, &c., the 
proceeds being given to the poor; and that in 1745 it was let to the Sur- 
geons’ Company, on condition, however, that no dissections should be 
carried on there. Passing next to the rank assigned to the company, the 
livery to be worn by its members, the first appearance of the company in 
public on the occasion of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to the City, the public 
stand on which members of the court used to view processions, the barge 
in which they used to row up to Lambeth Palace, and the crowning of the 
master and wardens with garlands on festival days, he showed that in 
1643 the Stationers’ loyally sold their plate in order to aid the royal cause. ° 
He next showed how from the first the company had been a trading 
guild, and had created a joint-stock fund for trading purposes, and from 
which down to the present day the widows and orphans of its members 
derive pecuniary assistance. This stock was divided into five parts, 
called respectively the “ Ballad,” the “ Bible,” the “ Irish,” the “ Latin,” 
and the “‘ English Stock” ; besides which a long time the company held 
a patent for printing in Scotland; but the Scotch and the Irish business 
were both abandoned, and the sole survival of the former state of things 
is to be found in the company’s rights to bring out Bibles, and almanacs, 
and finally—as the representative of their Latin Stock—the “ Gradus ad 
Parnassum.” The rights as to the Bible are now shared in common 
with the Queen’s printers and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

’ Their privileged monopoly as to almanacs lasted down to about a century 
ago ; and down to a very recent date indeed: the earliest complete-speci- 
mens of the almanacs were taken by water to Lambeth Palace, to be 
formally presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Rivington, in 
conclusion, gave several instances of the severity with which the company, 
in the Stuart times, had exercised its rights of searching and seizing the 
presses of obnoxious and heretical publications, both Nonconformist and 
Roman Catholic, with a list of several works thus suppressed, including 
“Prynne’s Historio-Mastix,” “ The Woman’s Parliament,” “Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History of the World,” and “ Buchanan’s History of Scotland.” 
The reading of the paper was followed by a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rivington, and also"by an animated discussion, in which Mr. Geo 
Lambert, Mr. Arber, Mr. Shoppee, Mr. Cornelius Walford, and . Mr. 
Kershaw (Librarian of Lambeth Palace) took part. 

St. PAUL'S ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Fan. 10, the Rev. Henry C. 
Shuttleworth, Minor Canon of St. Paul’s, in the chair. Mr. Arthur G. 
Hill, B.A., read a paper on “ The Monumental Brasses of England from 
the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth Centuries,” illustrating his remarks 
with a fine collection of rubbings. Mr. Hill spoke of the rise of brass 
engraving on the Continent, together with the cognate arts of monumental 
effigies in metal of high or low relief, and he brought forward a host of 
magnificent examples found in various parts of England, and especially 
some fine examples of Flemish art to be seen in the Eastern counties, 
at Lynn, and throughout Norfolk especially. He also referred to the 
destruction of brasses by the Calvinists and French Revolutionists in the 
seventeenth century, to the disappearance of the brasses during the 
‘* restoration ” of Winchester College Chapel, and to the modern neglect 
of brasses in England. Some remarks were afterwards made by the 
chairman, the Rev. Dr. Sparrow Simpson, Major Heales, and other gen- 
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tlemen. In answer to a request from his hearers, Mr. Hill consented to 
read another paper on Brasses at a future meeting of the society. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—az. 10, anniversary meeting, 
the Rev. Canon Beechey in the chair. The report shows that the ordi- 
nary members are 559, in addition to thirty-five foreign members. Mr. 
Rylands reproduced from the Egyptian correspondence of a French 
journal the latest accounts of Professor Maspero’s exploration of the 
mysterious step-pyramid of Meydoum, which is thought by some not un- 
likely to prove that of the Protomonarch Menes himself. Maspero had 
discovered the entrance at the summit of the supposed artificial mound 
on which the pyramid was thought to have ane but which turned out 
to be its first storey. According to M. Gabriel Charmes, writing on the 
day of his visiting the pyramid, with Maspero as his cécerone, the opening 
now uncovered forms an entrance by an admirably-constructed corridor 
sloping downwards about 40 métres, the same length as that of the Great 
Pyramid. At the end of this slope the path is blocked up by dééris. 
Maspero had already found in the corridor two hieratic inscriptions, in 
the style of the 20th dynasty, recording the names of a couple of scribes, 
who had visited the pyramid at that date, at least 1,000 B.C. 


.ROYAL HISTORICAL SociETy.—At a special meeting of this society 
held Dec. 12, Dr. G. G. Zerffi was re-elected chairman of the council 
and Mr. Cornelius Walford vice-chairman. 


City CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD PROTECTION SOCIETY.—an. Io, 
Mr. Teulon in the chair. It was announced that the London and South- 
Western Railway Company had scheduled the churches of St. James and 
St. Michael Queenhithe, together with the churchyard of the former, in a 
Bill to be introduced in the forthcoming session, and that the council had 
decided to repeat their action of 1879 with respect to.the church of St. 
Mary-at-Hill, which was scheduled by the Inner Circle Railway, but 
which, by the interference of the president of the society, was still 
standing. The council determined to oppose not only this railway Bill, 
but also the Bill which is threatened to be introduced into Parliament in 
the coming session to demolish the City churches wholesale. The Union 
of Benefices Act of 1860 had proved a failure since the founding of the 
City Church and Churchyard Protection Society in 1879, not one City 
church having been destroyed during the last three years. The following 
resolution was carried mem. con. :—“ That the council of the City Church 
and Churchyard Protection Society learn with much regret that the 
church of St. James Garlickhithe has been scheduled by the new scheme 
of the London and South-Western Railway. The council are prepared 
to oppose such a scheme by every means in their power, on the ground 
that the church is one of Sir Christopher Wren’s masterpieces, that there 
is a good congregation and a resident population, with the rector livin 
in the City.” The hon. secretary stated that the rector of St. Leonard, 
Eastcheap, had been served by the Inner Circle Railway Company with 
notice to give up the rectory-house and churchyard for the construction 
of their line, but that, in accordance with the saving clause (32) inserted 
in the Bill of 1879 and 1881, the company cannot erect any buildings or 
erections other than such as may be necessary for roofing over the station 
and for making an access to such station, such erections not to exceed 
12 ft. in height above the present surface of the ground. The company 
are also restricted to tunnelling under the churchyard to prevent any un- 
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necessary interference with the remains of those interred there. Mr. 
Henry Wright brought before the notice of the council that the late Mr. 
G. E. Street’s last public utterance was in relation to the City churches, 
a subject in which he took a deep and practical interest, on which occasion 
he regretted the proposed demolition of St. Matthew’s, Friday-street ; 
and on the motion of Mr. Henry Wright, seconded by Mr. H. C. Richards, 
barrister-at-law, the following resolution was carried unanimously: —“ That 
the council of the City Church and Churchyard Protection Society — 
to their members in both Houses of Parliament to oppose the scheme 
for the destruction of St. Matthew’s, Friday-street, when laid upon the 
table of either House in the forthcoming session.” 


SHORTHAND.—Fan. 3, Mr. C. Walford, president, in the chair. The 
Rev. W. H. Hechler, V.P., read a paper from M. L. P. Guénin, revising 
stenographer in the French Senate and Foreign Associate, “ On the Origin 
of German Shorthand Systems,” with more especial reference to the theory 
= forth by Dr. Krieg as to the origin of Gabelsberger’s system. Dr. 

rieg having stated in his “ Cours de Sténographie Internationale” that 
Gabelsberger’s system was original, and that his aim had been to produce 
a scientific system based on a resemblance of his characters to the 
natural movements of the vocal organs, M. Guénin pointed out that he 
had discovered a similarity between the system of Gabelsberger (1831-4) 
and that of Richard Roe (1802), and a still more remarkable likeness 
between the German method and that of Oxley (1821). .M. Guénin there- 
fore ascribed the origin of the “ script ” system, in which all the characters 
slope in the direction of those of the common running hand, to Roe, and 
asserted his opinion that Gabelsberger had obtained his general idea from 
Roe and Oxley, but more particularly from the latter author. In the dis- 
cussion which followed it was admitted that Gabelsberger had been anti- 
cipated in the “script” style of writing by Roe and Oxley, but on the 


question of plagiarism from the English system there was a diversity of 
opinion. 


PROVINCIAL. 


[We shall be glad to receive early reports of the meetings of Provincial Societies.— 
Ep. A. M. AND B.] 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—JVov. 28, the Rev. R. Burn, 
M.A., president, in the chair. Dr. Walker read a communication on 
the units of measurement in Domesday, and began by referring to the 
variety of opinions as to the size of a Norman Hae, the principal being 
(1) that it was about 240 modern statute acres ; (2) that it was 100 or 120; 
(3) that it was unconnected with acreage, and a mere assessment unit. 
In each of these views, he believed, an element of truth is contained. 
He showed by tabulation of the hides assigned to the manors in Cam- 
bridgeshire, that the average hide would be throughout that county the 
same as calculation has made it in Lincolnshire, Dorset, Somerset, Salop. 
Sussex, and Leicester, from 240 to 250 acres ; that, however, it vari 

eatly in different hundreds, from 135 acres in the well-cultivated hun- 
} of Chesterton to 474 in the woodland and marsh of Staplehow. By 
comparison of entries the virgate appears to be } of the hide, and equal 
to 30 acres. This apparent discrepancy arises from the fact that the vir- 
gate is 3 of the measured part of the hide, each hide averaging 120 
acres of measured land, #.e., of ploughed land and enclosed meadow, and 
120 acres more unmeasured, but represented by its share in the common 
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pasture. The hide was generally larger where woodland prevailed, the 
woodland being of little value ; and the hide was always an amount of 
land chargeable with six shillings of Danegeld. Professor Skeat made the 
following remarks : The use of centum in the sense of 120 is paralleled by 
the use of the English word Aundred in the same sense. There is a good 
instance of this in Fitzherbert’s Book on Husbandry, where he speaks of a 
hundred of herrings, meaning 120, as is clear from his remarks on the price 
of them. Again, ¢erva, in the sense of aradle land, may be paralleled by 
the use of /amd in English. There is a good example in Pierce the Plough- 
man’s Crede, where the term /and’s end has reference to the end of a field 
which is being ploughed. So, also, in the provincial English ead/and (also 
corrupted into ad/and), used of the end of a field where the horses turn, 
and which is last ploughed. The etymology of Aide is given in my 
Etymological Dictionary, where I show that it is connected with Azve, in 
the old sense of “ household,” and has no connection with hide, a skin, 
nor with the tale of Queen Dido,* who enclosed land with strips of skin. 
Mr. Bradshaw suggested that the variation in the amount understood 
by the term “hide” might partly be accounted for by the fact, upon 
which Mr. Frederic Seebohm laid great stress in his researches and 
discussions on this subject, that the hide was not a single piece of land, 
but a mass of often widely-scattered pieces within the same manor. He 
mentioned. a book which he had recently obtained from a collector at 
Liverpool, on condition of its being placed in the University Library, 
and which illustrated this point. It was a ¢errarium, or terrier of the 
Campi occidentales Cantebrigia, and originally belonged to the Uni- 
versity, though for some time in possession of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege. Here the actual holdings consisted of portions amounting 
to one or more seliones, a measurement which had been reduced to 
modern acreage by a later hand. The date of the book was about 1400 ; 
the date of the reduction to acreage was 1517. It appeared that, though 
a selion was, properly speaking, an acre, there was no strict consis- 
tency, and five selions were by no means always five half-acres. Going 
back from this point as certain, it would follow that a still greater varia- 
tion would be found in attempting to reduce a hide to modern acreage, 
seeing that the hide was made up of a multitude of these small holdings. 
Dr. Walker agreed with Mr. Bradshaw's remarks as to the scattered 
character of arable land in three fields, subdivided into guarantela, and 
these into se/iones, and referred to a Terrier of Landbeach, which had 
been drawn up by Abp. Parker, in 1540. Professor Hughes, after allud- 
ing to the difficulty that we find in this country when we attempt to assign 
an exact date to fictile objects of any period later than Roman, with the 
exception of the Saxon cinerary urns, went on to lay before the Society 
the results of his inquiry into the age of certain vessels and tobacco- 
= which were found under one of the two large elms known as “the 

isters,” which were blown down in the gale of Oct. 14, 1881, in the 


grounds of St. John’s College. The soil on which the trees were planted 
was made ground, consisting partly of clay, such as might have been 
thrown out in digging the adjoining ditch, and partly of rubbish from 
dwelling-houses. In this earth, immediately under the trees, various 
objects of domestic use had been found. Those to which he had been 
able to assign any approximate date from other sources agreed very well 
with the above estimate, and for the remaining more doubtful cases it 





* See.Virg. Ain, i. 
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was useful to have this record for future guidance. Several tobacco-pipes 
had been found, all belonging to the elongated bowl shape, with con- 
stricted openings, and sometimes a milled margin. In one case there 
was a star, or cruciform flower stam on the spur. They were mich 
like pipes referred to the time of Charles II., and approached in form 
those found in rubbish of the time of William III. It seemed probable 
that then, as in later times, it was usual to provide customers or guests 
with new clay pipes, and when these were at all blackened or broken to 
throw them away. He could not otherwise account for the great number 
of pipes found in old rubbish of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. There 
were several very different kinds of ware represented among them ; the 
bottle-shaped jug, known as a Bellarmine, or grey. beard, which would 
probably have reached this country from Cologne, or possibly have been 
manufactured in Britain in the early part of the 17th century. The bright 
blue flowered stone ware, similar to that which was being so largely re- 
produced in recent times, he had not found any of himself, and felt that 
there was also a source of error in the possibility of there having been 
new earth dug in about the roots of the tree during its earlier period of 
growth. There were several pans, pipkins, and other vessels of different 
sizes and shapes of red earthenware, with a rough glaze. Vessels of this 
class range back to a very remote period, while they are also very like. 
those used at the present day. They have all the common lead glaze. 
He did not feel sure that any of the objects had the salt glaze which came 
in during the last quarter of the 17th century. There were pieces of 
several gourd-shaped glass bottles with long necks, and one small piece 
of glass, which looked as if it had formed part of a stained glass window. 
On the whole, it seemed to him that the objects probably belonged to the 
third quarter of the 17th century, and, being an associated series, with so 
much collateral evidence as to their date, he thought it would be interest- 
ing to keep them together for the present. Dr. Hooppell gave an account 
of the exploration recently made of the Roman Station of Binchester, 
near Bishop's Auckland, on the estate of the Bishop of Durham, who 
had taken the greatest interest in the work, as also his predecessor, 
Bishop Baring, had. Dr. Hooppell said that the Roman name of the 
Station was Vinovium, of which there could be no doubt, asthe distances 
in Antonine’s /é#inerary decisively fixed it. It was on the great Roman 
road from York to the border of Scotland. This road, called in the 
neighbourhood the Watling Street, ran right through the centre of the 
Station. A trench had been dug for more than a hundred yards alon; 
one side of the street, exposing the fronts of numerous extensive build- 
ings, standing, in some cases, ten courses of stone in height, and pre- 
senting some very remarkable features. One point of especial interest 
was the discovery, in every part of tlie Roman town, of three horizons, or 
different levels of building, indicating three successive occupations of the 
fortress by the Romans, with intervals of abandonment and desolation 
between. Dr. Hooppell’s address was illustrated by a large number of 
henetilidtp-enecutel’ | painted representations of the remains, in which this 
fact was very strikingly brought out. Another singular feature was in 
connection with the massive rampart, which encircled the Station, and 
which was found at the north-east corner, in admirable preservation. The 
wall was here eight feet six inches in breadth, and beneath it, at one 
oint, was an excellently-constructed arched culvert, paved at the bottom, 
rnished on the outside with a’ huge stone, which partially closed the 
orifice, communicating with a channel which led to a square chamber in 
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the bottom of the fosse, the use of which had remained to the present 
time, an unsolved mystery. Dr. Hooppell described also a very perfect 
hypocaust, with a large chamber above it, in which the flue-tiles when 
found were.all in position, and decorated plaster upon them. In connec- 
tion with this chamber a statue of Flora, or Fortuna, according to some 
authorities, was found broken in Roman times, and put to an ignominious 
use as a building stone, in the time of Constantine. A most interesting 
votive tablet dedicated to Aesculapius and Salus, by the medical officer 
attached to the Ala of Vettonian Dragoons, was also found in this neigh- 
bourhood. Another bath, at a distance from the above, of a circular 
shape, was explored. In this was found a very perfect strigil, and a 
number of coins of the earlieremperors. Mr. A. G. Wright, of Newmarket, 
exhibited a leaf-shaped arrow-head, found on the training-grounds, and a 
celt (measuring 64 x 3} in.) from Icklingham, which had taken this shape 


from natural causes, being a water-worn mass of serpule from the 
Oxford clay. 


. CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY.—Dec. 17, “Much Ado about Nothing " 
was the play for criticism. Mr. C. H. Sanders sent a report on the in- 
strumental music. The following papers were also read :—* Beatrice,” 
by Miss Florence W. Herapath ; “‘ Dogberry and Verges,” by Mr. J. H. 
Tucker ; “ On certain Expressions used by Beatrice,” by Mr. Erancis F. 
Fox ; “A Medley from ‘ Much Ado About Nothing,’” by Mr. J. W. Mills, 


B.A. ; “On the Falling in Love in ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’” by Dr. 
J. E. Shaw. : 


HULL LITERARY CLUB.—Dec. 13, the hon. secretary, Mr. William 
Andrews, F.R.H.S., lectured on “ Christmasse in ye Olden Time.” His 
remarks were’illustrated by the singing of appropriate yule-songs and 
carols, and at its conclusion the hon. secretary entertained his literary 
brethren to a banquet of boar’s head and other viands appertaining to a 
medizval Christmastide board. “Two Literary Premiers : Beaconsfield 
and Gladstone,” was the title of. a paper read before the members of the 
club at the meeting of Jan. 9, by Mr. John Leng, editor of the Dundee 
Advertiser, at the close of which the accomplished reader spoke at con- 
* siderable length on his “ Recollections of Hull between the Years 1834 
and 1851.” The following evening the annual dinner of the club was 
held at the Royal Station Hotel. 


MANCHESTER MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY.—Fan. 6, Mr. R. T. Burnett, 
’ F.G.S., read a paper on “ The Cypris and its Fossil Ancestors.” After 

describing the anatomy of this minute crustacean and dealing with the 
wide distribution of it, as established by the recent Chal/enger expedi- 
tion, Mr. Burnett showed, by the aid of diagrams, and descri the 
various stratigraphical formations in which the cypris is found fossilised. 
He said that man made, his advent in England in the Pleistocene age, 
but the little cypris was ‘here to receive him, and also that during the 
great Carboniferous period it was abundant alike in the black waters of 
our estuaries and lagoons, and in the clear deep waters of our limestone 
seas. In the still more remote Silurian age it was prolific. Until a very 
short time ago the last-named = was considered to mark the coming in 
of the ostracoda ; but Dr. Hicks having discovered specimens in the Solva 
. grits of the upper part of the Lower Cambrian beds, it was apparent that 

this organism had a far greater antiquity than had hitherto been con- 
ceived. Mr. Burnett pointed out that, with one exception—namely, the 
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Permian rocks—whilst huge beasts and reptiles had died off and become 
extinct, the cypris had held its way from nearly the oldest fossiliferous 
rocks to the present day ; and although there appeared to be that gap in 
the line of its existence, it was only apparent, and could probably be filled 
up by careful search. 


PENZANCE ANTIQUARIAN AND NATURAL HIsToRY SOCIETY.—Dee. 9, 
Mr. Cornish in the chair. Mr. Pool, of Hayle, exhibited a Hindostani 
coin of the third century B.c. Mr. Hill exhibited an encaustic tile dug up 
in 1876 from under the altar of St. George’s Church, Dunster. It consisted 
of a shield, suspended by a ribbon, and had two bars upon a silver ground, 
with —— in the way of quatrefoils in the corners. The date was 
believed to be 13th century. e Rev. P. Silvester read some short 
verses, which he found inscribed on glass in a country house in Dorset. 
The glass was bought in London. It was signed Beausart, 1653, and he 
translated it :— 

** He who is victorious will not be discontented, 
Think about yourself and keep silent. 
Think over your condition if you are wise, 
Always think cheerfully to the end of your days.”” 


There were no capital letters, and the spelling was peculiar. The 
Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma suggested it wasa copy ofa poem older than 1653. 
Mr. Lach-Szyrma read a paper on the forthcoming “ Heraldic Exhibi- 
tion at Berlin,” which gave rise to a discussion, in which the chairman, 
the Rev. P. Silvester, and others took part. The chairman described 
three stone basins from the Society's museum, one from his own, and a 
metallic pan and cover owned by the Geological Society. Two of the 
stone basins were found on Tregavara Moor, and the third built in a wall 
at Nancothan. At first it was thought they were piscine, but it was now 
known that, like the pan found at Treloy, near St. Columb, they were 
used for measuring tin and paying the lord’s dues in kind. At St. Austell 
he met old miners who remembered such basins being used, and who had 
been told that formerly stone vessels were employed. Mr. R. P. Couch 
exhibited a piece of marble, which formed part of the temple of Carthage 
2,000 years ago. 

St. ALBANS ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 
A oa 12, the Rev. Walter J. Lawrance, rector of St. Albans, in the chair. 

e Rev. Dr. Griffith read a paper on “ The Death and Burial of Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester,” in which he assigned a high place among 
the worthies of England to that “son, brother, and uncle of kings.” He 
dwelt at great length on the leading events of his eventful career, and on 
his character, a strange mixture of piety and secularity. His death he 
saw reason to ascribe to natural causes, contrary to the generally-accepted 
statement. He hoped that some member of the Royal Family would offer 
to restore Duke Humphrey’s grave and monument in the south-eastern 
aisle of St. Albans Cathedral. The Rev. Henry Fowler read a paper on 
“The Liber Benefactorum of St. Albans Abbey,” containing many very 
interesting details respecting the lives and deaths of abbots, priors, and 
monks, and accounts of their lands, their tenantry, &c.; and Mr. R. R. 
Lloyd one entitled “A Question of Precedence in St. Albans in the 
Seventeenth Century,” based on a letter of Sir Wm. Seager, Garter 
King of Arms, who, being appealed to on the subject, decided that the 
Mayor's wife should have and enjoy, within the limits of the borough and 
liberty of St. Albans, precedence over the wives of all other gentlemen. 
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WE learn from the Clifton Chronicle that a fine Roman bath has been 
unearthed at Box, in Wiltshire. 


A “MIDDLE SCHOOL” is to be opened at Croydon by the trustees of 
the Whityift Charity, founded in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 


THE Builder of January 14 contains a plate of engravings entitled 
“Round about Aldersgate,” which includes .a sketch of Shaftesbury 
House. 


THE leaning tower of the church of St. Lambert, at Miinster, in 
Westphalia, is being pulled down, as several large cracks were discovered 
at its base. 


THE British Museum has recently acquired a copy of a missal for the - 
diocese of Basle, with the date 1488; the name of Michael Wenssler 
appears in the book as the printer. 


A _FAC-SIMILE has been made by the process of photo-lithography, of 
the MS. of Marco Polo preserved in the Royal Library at Stockholm. 
The work has been undertaken at the expense of Baron Nordenskiold. 

AMONG the lots lately sold at Caen Wood Towers, Highgate, the seat 
of Mr. E: Brooke, was an antique carved oak Elizabethan bedstead, said 
a been used for the lying-in-state of Queen Elizabeth. It fetched 

45- 

ON the night of the 9th of December the centenary of the birth of Sir 


' David Brewster was celebrated under the auspices of the Edinburgh 
Border Counties Association, by a public dinner, Lord Moncrieff in the 
chair. 


THE parish church of Wantage, Berks, which has been enlarged, was 
lately re-opened by the Bishop of Oxford. A new bay has been added 
at the cost of £1,500. The old south porch has been taken down and 
removed to the south-west corner. 


Mr. BARRETT delivered a lecture on “Old English Country Songs,” 
at the London Institution, on Thursday, December 29. The musical 
illustrations were selected from a store of quaint ballads, descriptive of 
or drawn from the peasant life of England. 


Mr. CHARLES HENRY POOLE, B.C.L., F.R.S.L., of Weston Hall, 
Rugby, author of “ Legends of Somerset,” “A Glossary of Staffordshire 
Words,” &c., will shortly have ready for the press a work on the legends, 
folk-lore, and superstitions of Staffordshire. 


Mr. J. POTTER BRISCOE, F.R.H.S., one of the Council of the Library 
Association, has edited a volume of the “ Sonnets and Songs of Robert 
Millhouse,” the artisan-poet of Nottingham, to which is prefixed a 
biography of the bard. The book contains a selection of the poet’s 
effusions. 


A SELECTION from the private correspondence of Thomas Wentworth, 
Lord Raby, afterwards third Earl of Strafford, distinguished as a soldier 
under William III. and Marlborough, and as a diplomatist under Queen 
Anne, is being prepared for publication, with a Life by Mr. J. J. Cart- 
wright, the editor of the “ Memoirs of Sir John Reresby.” 
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IT is proposed to isolate the Pantheon of Agrippa at Rome by demolish- 
ing the surrounding houses, in order to preserve it from the danger of fire. 
A Bill authorising the granting of a credit for the purpose has been in- 
troduced into the Italian Chamber of Deputies by Signor Baccelli, who 
points out the historical and artistic importance of the building. 


MR. CHARLES HARDWICK, of Manchester, the historian of Preston, has 
in hand a book on the ancient battlefields of Lancashire. Mr. Hardwick 
has contributed largely to the literature of the County Palatine, and ren- 
dered assistance to the Rev. Brooke Herford, in his editorship of the 
concluding volume of the last edition of Baines’s “ Lancashire.” 


THE exploration of Buddhist ruins in the Peshawur Valley, which was 
commenced in 1873 and 1874, is shortly to be again taken up. The 
Government of India have placed the services of a company of Bengal 
Sappers and Miners, under the command of a Royal Engineer, at the 
disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, for this purpose. 


Mr. WALTER C. METCALFE, F.S.A., who is favourably known by the 
. edition of “ The Visitations of Essex,” which he prepared for the Harleian 
Society, has in the press a similar work on the Visitations of Suffolk of 
1561, 1577,and 1612, with an Appendix of Additional Pedigrees, Notes, and 
an Index. It will be published by Mr. William Pollard, of Exeter. 


AT the request of Lord Carnarvon, President of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Mr. Walter Money, of Newbury, has recently superintended the 
opening of two of the Tumuli, known as the Seven Barrows, near Lam- 
borne, which will be partially destroyed by the construction of a new 
railway. A detailed report of the explorations has been sent to Lord 
Carnarvon. 


THE Dean and Chapter of Salisbury Cathedral having given their 
sanction to the printing of their “ Statutes,” it is proposed to carry out 
the work by subscription. The whole of the original material has been 
already transcribed for the purpose. The work will be edited by Canon 
Jones, vicar of Bradford-on-Avon, and Canon Dayman, rector of Shilling- 
ton, Dorset. 


THE proceedings by the Goldsmiths’ Company for the recovery of 643 
penalties of £10 each’ in respect of the sale by a well-known dealer in 
Oxford-street of a large quantity of spurious Queen Anne plate have 
been terminated by the defendant abandoning his defence. Judgment 
has been signed by the Goldsmiths’ Company for the whole of the penalties 
in question. 

THE sale of the Beckford Library is to be commenced er une, and 
will last ten days. The Atheneum states that, though the cataloguing of 
the valuable MSS. will be begun at once, the task will not probably be 
finished in time to admit of their being included in the June auction, but 
they will most likely be disposed of later. The Hamilton Library will be 
sold after the Beckford. . 


Mr. LLEWELLYNN JEwITT’s “ Life and Works of Jacob Thompson” 
is nearly ready for publication. The work will be profusely illustrated 
with steel plates and wood engravings, and will embrace a brief narrative 
of the art-life of the painter, practical hints on art matters, gathered from 
his notes, some interesting items of correspondence, and notices of the 
various paintings which his ever active mind and brush produced. The 
book will be published by Messrs. Virtue & Co. 
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THE last volume of the new edition of “ Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary” 
will shortly be published by Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley. It is 
just seventy years since the first edition of the work was issued. The new 
edition will be comprised in four large quarto volumes. It will be no dry 
collection of words, being rich in humour and antiquarian lore, and 
abounding in happy illustrations of old manners and customs. 


THE gold axe of King Koffee, of Ashantee, lately sent, for an unex- 
plained reason, to the Queen, has been, by Her Majesty’s order, deposited 
in the South Kensington Museum. It is only part of the handle which is 
golden, consisting of gold plate roughly riveted on to some inferior sub- 
stance beneath. The knobs of the handle are covered with lion-skin, 
and of the same material is the sheath. The axe itself is of rough iron. 


Mr. J. L. Mowat, of Pembroke College, Oxford, says the Atheneum, 
will edit for the “Anecdota Oxoniensia” series the glossary to the 
“ Breviarium Bartolomzi,” in Pembroke College Library : and a collation 
of the Harleian MS. of Nonius, 2719, which is referred by the most com- 
petent authorities to the end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth 
century, will be contributed to the same series by Mr. J. H. Onions, of 
Christ Church. 


THE historic house at the south-western angle of Stoke Newington- 
green, once the residence of Samuel Rogers, the poet, is shortly to be 
ulled down. The building, though substantially the same as when 
inhabited by Rogers and his family, has been considerably altered by its 
subsequent owners. The hall mentioned by him in his “ Pleasures of 
Memory,” and the little room on the first floor in which he used to sit and 
write, still remain, and the three rooms on the ground floor facing the 
south and the sunny garden are also but little changed. 


Mr. WALFORD D. SELBY, of the Public Record Office, is making 
rogress with the work on the records of Lancashire and Cheshire which 
e is editing for the Record Society. The whole of Part I. is now in 

type. This section contains a descriptive account of the various classes 
of documents to be found among the muniments of the Palatinates of 
Lancaster and Chester, as well as those of the ancient Duchy of Lancaster, 
The principal collections of the Superior and Abolished Courts are also 
dealt with in this part of the volume, which will probably be issued early 
next autumn. 


THE Essex Field Club have reprinted, with elucidatory plates, Major- 
General Pitt Rivers’s interesting paper on the recent excavations at the 
ancient camp or oval-shaped earthworks in Epping Forest, known as 
“ Ambresbury Banks,” and ———- associated with Queen Boadicea. 
The works yielded a number of objects of interest, chiefly fragments of 
pottery, which Major-General Rivers considers to be necessarily coeval 
with the formation of the camp. He pronounces them to be British— 
though whether belonging to a period before or after the Roman occupa- 
tion is still undecided. ; 

THE National Society for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead has 
now been organised, and has made, we are told, considerable progress. 
Its object is to preserve and protect the memorials of the dead in 
the parish churches and churchyards of Great Britain. The rules 
of the society suggest various ways of accomplishing the work—e.g., by 
securing a record being made of sepulchral memorials now existing, &c. 
We observe that the late Mr. G. E. Street, four days prior to his death, 

K 
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had pcg “a the post of honorary architect. The secretary is Mr. 
William Vincent, Lower Hellesdon-road, Norwich.—Pictorial ld. 


A NEW church for the parish of Clane, diocese of Kildare, 
is being erected by Mr. T. Cooke Trench, of Millicent, who has also given 
a fine site for the building. The style followed by the architect, Mr. J. 
F. Fuller, F.S.A., is that which, for want of a more accurate definition, is 
best described as Irish Romanesque. The greatest care is being given 
to every detail ; and both Mr. Trench and the architect are fortunate in 
having awakened on its behalfthe interest of the learned editor of Lord 
Dunraven’s great work on Irish architecture—herself the author of many 
well-known books on native art and archzology—Miss Margaret 
Stokes. 


AN interesting entertainment, called a Chaucer Ball for children, and 
supper of the “ Canterbury Pilgrims,” took place at the Amber Ho 
Regent’s Park, on Jan 12, under the auspices of Mrs. Haweis. Al 
the costumes were carefully studied from MSS. of Chaucer's time. An 
ancient “ Mummery” formed part of the entertainment. The “ Pilgrims ” 
sat down to a medizval supper served on a trestle in the antique manner, 
and the “ Hostel” was hung with antique tapestries and old Persian 
embroideries. The dresses, by the first costumiers, were nally 
superintended by Mrs. Haweis; and Mr. Furnivall, the Chaucerian 
scholar, ordered the “ daunsyng.” 


Mr. WALTER RYE has, at the request of the Wandsworth Vestry, 
examined all their old deeds, and has put forth an abstract of them— 
“Notes on the Deeds relating to the Parish and other Charities of 
Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey.” The most generally interesting 
document is the first formal constitution of the Wandsworth Vestry in 
1627, which contains a provision that Parliament would now find useful— 
namely, that if any of their number “shall behave himself unreverently 
and unfitting the place by unseemly speeches or usage,” the majority may, 
after once or twice warning, “remove the same party soe ... . 
offending,and . . . . chuse another of the better sort of parishioners 
in his place.” 

THE Gospel Magazine, originally established in 1766, has just reached 
its 500th number under its present editorship. Ina very early stage of its 
existence it was conducted for between two and three years by Augustus ° 
Montague Toplady, whose inimitable hymn, “ Rock of Ages,” first 
appeared in its pages. William Mason, author of the Spiritual Treasury, 
edited the work for a short period. Subsequently it fell into the hands of 
Walter Row, who carried it on for 44 years, and in whose time Sir 
Richard Hill (brother of the celebrated Rowland Hill) became a uent 
contributor. At his death he bequeathed his MSS. to Mr. Row. Upon 
the decease of the latter, the Rev. Bagnall Baker purchased the work, 
and conducted it for five months. Since May, 1840, it has been under 
the control of Dr. Doudney.—City Press. : 


THE publication of the “ Reference List of Rolls of Arms,” noticed by 
us last month, bids fair to be the means of bringing to light many arecord 
of the kind, the existence of which had not been previously t of. 
Already Mr. de Gray Birch, of the British Museum, has made a most 
important discovery, viz., of the original “ Camden” Roll, which has 
been hidden away in the National Collection, unsuspected even by that 
careful cataloguer of its treasures, Mr. Richard Sims, of the Manu- 
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script Department, since it does not figure in his “ Manual.” The great 
gain to heraldic lore which Mr. Birch’s lucky “find” furnishes cannot 
well be over-estimated, as the roll is the oldest extant, with the exception 
of Matthew Paris’s collections, which, by reason of their brevity, are not 
in any very serious way its rivals, in respect either of scope or interest. 
The Norman-French text of the blazon on the dorse of the document will 
shortly be printed zu extenso by one of the learned societies ; and we under- 
stand that it is intended to reproduce, by autotype process, two or three 
rows of shields from that portion of the face of the roll which is in the best 
state of preservation. e editing of this remarkable addition to our 
knowledge of early heraldry will be entrusted to the competent hands of 
Mr. Greenstreet, whose name is well known in connection with numerous 
cognate works, and who is also one of our most valued contributors. Our 
January number contained a hitherto unpublished Roll of Arms furnished 
by this gentleman. 

ON the 4th of this month Chambers’s Fournal will have completed its 
soth year, and in commemoration of the event Dr. William Chambers, 
the senior conductor, offers to his readers a résumé entitled “ Reminiscences 
of a Long and Busy Life.” 


WE understand that “Old and New Edinburgh,” now in course of 
publication by Messrs. Cassell & Co., will contain an elaborate fac-simile 
of the curious drawing or plan, in colours, of the Kirk of Field, the scene 
of Darnley’s murder, with the surrounding premises, showing the situation 
of the house which was blown up, position of the King’s body, his ser- 
vants, &c. This quaint illustration is now preserved among the Scottish 
“State Papers” in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY AND WILKINSON recently sold the library belong- 
ing to the late Mr. James Comerford, the well-known collector. The 
library consisted of over 4,000 volumes, relating for the most part to 
county histories and local topographies. The best prices were as 
follows :—“ Antiquarian Itinerary,” £3 5s. (Robson) ; Ashmole’s “ Anti- 
quities of Berkshire,” 1723, 14 guineas (Quaritch) ; Aubrey (J.), “ Natural 
History and Antiquities of Surrey,” 1718, £19 10s. (Quaritch) ; A collec- 
tion of old s with introductions (including the rare “ Swimming 
Lady ”), 1723, £6 5s. (Stevens) ; “ Beauties of England and Wales,” by 
J. Britton, &c., £18 10s. (Toovey); Berquin (ML), “ Idylles,” 10 guineas 
(Quaritch) ; Bocace ‘‘ Decameron,” Paris, 1757, scarce, £27 (Walford) ; 
Selection from the Decameron,” 1865, £8 18s. (Jackson). Ackermann 
(R.), “ History of the University of Oxford,” &c., £18 (Robson) ; Allan 
(George), “ Collectanea ad Statum Civilem et Ecclesiasticum Comitatus 
Dunelmensis,” £21 tos. (Ellis) ; Antiquarian Etching Club’s publications, 
1849-54, 6 guineas (Stevens) ; Archzologia of the Antiquarian Society of 
London, £23 (Sotheran); “ Arthur of Little Britain, a romance of chi- 
valry,” £25 10s. (Quaritch) ; Baines’s “ History of Lancashire,” 1836, 4 

ineas (Walford) ; Billing’s “ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 

cotland,” £10 (Quaritch) ; “Birmingham Riots,” £4 (Smith); Blome- 
field’s “‘ History of Norfolk,” 1805, £20 $s. (Gerrold). Allan (G.), “ Mis- 
cellaneous Collections relating to the Antiquities of Great Britain,” 5 
guineas (Walford) ; Ashmole (E.), ‘‘ History of Berkshire,” with scarce 
portraits £17 (Allen) ; Atkyns (Sir R.), “Ancient and Present State of 
Gloucestershire,” with plates, 1712, £41 (Quaritch) ; ‘‘ Bagnigge Wells,” 
a poem ique, 1779, 9 guineas (Quaritch) ; Baker’s ‘ History of North- 
amptonshire,” 16 guineas (Ellis); Berry (W.), “ Pedigrees of Berkshire, 
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Buckinghamshire, and Surrey,” £6 (Bain); Bigland (R.), “ Histori 
Monumental, and Genealogical Collections relative to the County o! 
Gloucester,” £19 10s. (Quaritch) ; Blomefield’s “ History of Norfolk,” pro- 
fusely illustrated, extremely rare, 4,160 (Quaritch); Blakeway’s “ Sheriffs 
of Shropshire,” 1831, £8 (Quaritch). 


& 


Antiquarian Correspondence. : 
Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age : quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SHORTHAND. 

S1R,—I have to thank you for your reference to my “ History of Short- 
hand.” Assuming that shorthand and its history is now attracting a 
little more attention than it did formerly, I trouble you with the following 
notes :— 

First as to manuscripts. In my history, page 12, 1 refer to Mr. Angel, 
who in his work on Shorthand (1759) says that he has an English MS. 
dated 1331, although he doubts its antiquity. In Haydn’s “ Dictio 
of Dates,” article ‘‘Stenography,” it is stated that the ars scribendt 
characteris, written about 1412, is the oldest system extant. In the early 
editions of Haydn’s Dictionary reference was made to a MS. of much 
earlier date. Mr. William Harding in his ‘ Universal Stenography” 
(1823) refers to a MS. in the possession of Mr. Hanbury, which contains 
some observations on Ezekiel ix. 4, with reference to the word Tavy, 
“seta mark.” I find I have a note to the effect that Mr. Windham 
speaks of two very ancient MSS. in Shorthand, one of ‘‘ Tyro,” the other 
= old — —- This is from Byrom’s Private Journal and 

iterary Remains, vol. ii. i. 192. 

I would next refer to owelet™ Bibliographer's Manual” (Bohn’s 
edition), containing some authors and works interesting to the short- 
hand student. “ Digiti Lingua, or the most compendious, facile, and 
secret way of silent converse ever yet discovered. London, 1698.” 
‘** Faciolography,” by T. Oxley, 1811 ; see also Lowndes, p. 2,388. There 
is also ‘‘ Stenography Remodelled,” by J. Fancutt, mentioned in my his- 
tory, p. 179. Lowndes refers to “‘ Fawcett.” I also have a query against 
the name of Folkingham, as to whether it should not be Follingham ; and 
I have a MS. note of the names of Thomas Heath, 1664; James Nye, 
1839 ; Tyas, 1840; J. Eyres, 1841. Also ‘“‘ Universal System of Short- 
hand” (no date), ‘* Art of Shorthand used by Law and Parliamentary 
Reporters (? 1820), Manchester.” I have a memorandum that these are 
mentioned in Lowndes. 

After the publication of my History of Shorthand in 1862, I began to 
collect further notes on shorthand in the hope that they might be avail- 
able for another edition. That was the hope of a young man; being 
now twenty years older I submit them to those who take an interest in 
the subject, as it may Rs them on inquiry.” 

Lord Palmerston made a speech at Romsey in December, 1859, and 
— after was elected a member of the Stenographical Society at 

ienna. 
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“Speeches at the trial of Warren Hastings.” London: Longman, 
1859-61 ; four vols., edited by E. A. Bond. See the introduction to all 
the volumes.* Mr. Bond says, “ Every sitting of the court was aitended 
pe a shorthand writer from the office of Mr. Gurney. . . . Several copies 
of the reports were provided for the solicitors of the manager (Messrs. 
Wallis and Troward). A nearly complete set is preserved in the Library 
of Lincoln’s Inn. . . . This copy was procured from the late Mr. John 
Adolphus. . . . But Mr. Adolphus had become possessed of more than 
one copy of the reports. He had in fact considerable portions of four or 
five sets, all transcribed from the same draft.” (Vol. i. introd. xli. xlii.) 
But a shorthand writer attended on behalf of Mr. Warren Hastings, and 
his transcript is in the additional MS. in the British Museum, Nos. 17,066 
to 17,082. See Mr. Bond’s introduction to his first volume, p. xliii. I 
find I have several remarks as to these transcripts from shorthand notes ; 
they are on brief sheets, and have been tied together in the ordinary form. 
The holes in the left hand corner of each sheet prove this. There are 
MS. notes in several of the volumes. 

I note also that specimens of stenography were exhibited at the Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1862. Saxony Stenographic Institute: Prussia ; 
Pitman, De Rossi. On this subject I contributed an article, on the 13th 
September, 1862, to a paper called the Englishman, which (if I recollect 
right) was a continuation of the A¢/as newspaper. I also have a refer- 
ence to “‘ Recollections by Samuel Rogers, 1859,” pages 189-90. 

With regard to Pepys’ Diary in shorthand. It is well known that 
Pepys began his diary on 1st January, 1659-60, and that it is written in 
Rich’s system. Shorthand for many years formed part of the educa- 
tion of Nonconformists, in order that they might take notes of lectures 
and sermons. Charles II.’s narrative of his own escape was taken down 
from the king’s own mouth in shorthand by Pepys, October, 1680. These 
notes are made from the preface to “The Life of Pepys” prefixed to 
Bohn’s edition, edited by Lord Braybrooke, 1858. I see also I havea 
reference to the catalogue at Magdalen College of books bequeathed by 
Pepys, where there is a shorthand collection. 

There is one other branch of the bibliography of shorthand to which 
I wish to draw particular attention. It is that which relates to Shake- 
speare. I devotedthe third chapter of my history of shorthand to this 
subject, and I hope I may be pardoned for referring to some articles I 
contributed to the Cri/ic newspaper July 2nd and 16th, 1860, on “‘ Shake- 
speare and Shorthand.” The point for consideration is this. The quartos 
and folios differ very materially. It is alleged by Shakespearian com- 
mentators that the discrepancies are caused by shorthand writers who 
took down the plays surreptitiously from the actors on the stage during 
the performance. Mr. J. P. Collier, Mr. Dyce, and Mr. H. Staunton cite 
instances. Thus of omas Heywood it is said by Mr. John Payne 
Collier that “no man has more reason to complain of the pirating and 
surreptitious printing of his works.” (Introd. to “ The Fair Maid of the 
West.”) See also Knight’s Introduction to “ Hamlet,” page 6. 

The question is, what shorthand systems were known in the time of 
Shakes: ? « The principal plays affected are “ Hamlet,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” and “ Henry V. 

Mr. Staunton in his edition of Shakespeare gives an account of the 
practice on the English stage. Mr. Collierin his “ Life of Shakespeare” 

* Compare ‘‘ Campbell's Lives of the Chief Justices” (Lord Ellenborough), vol. iii. 
page 124, where he speaks of ‘‘a set of ignorant shorthand writers.” 
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(ihabeapenre’s works, 2nd edition, vol. i. page 142, note), quotes Hey- 
wi — 


P **Some by Stenography drew 
The plot, put it in print, scarce one word true.”’ 
In about y= and May, 1877, there was a discussion on this question 
in the Daily News concerning the Leopold Shakespeare. 
I omitted to mention “Entwurfeiner Allgemeinen Geschichte uad 
Literatur der Stenographie. Von Dr. Franz Julius Anders. Cceslin, 1855.” 
5, Mitre-court, Temple, E.C. MATTHIAS LEvy. 


THE LEE PRIORY PRESS. 


S1R,—In 1813 a compositor named Johnson, and a pressman named 
Warwick, persuaded my great-uncle, Sir Egerton Brydges, to join with 
them in setting up a private press at Lee Priory, Kent. It was given 
up December, 1822, having never paid its expenses. The books issued 
were mostly rare poems and tracts of the days of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I., works which never could have commanded a large circle of 
readers. Amongst others were the ms of Nicholas Breton, Raleigh, 
Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, and her autobiography, and some poems 
of William Browne, for whom Sir Egerton claims the authorship of the 
famous el “Underneath this Marble Hearse,” Robert Greene’s 
“ Groat’s Worth of Wit,” and Lord Brook’s “ Life of Sir Philip Sidney.” 
The books were got up regardless of expense. They were published in 
thin quarto volumes, printed on thick ribbed paper, with margins three 
inches wide, with blank lines on the inside of each margin, and red- 
lettered title-pages. The woodcuts were by Nesbit, and very beautiful, 
consisting of tail-pieces and initial letters: the latter were remarkably 
elegant ; each letter supported a shield charged with some one of the 
bearings which Sir Egerton had a right to quarter, and was printed on 
a square medallion. : 


F. C. LEFROY. 
OSOSCOSOSOOS 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TEACHER.—It was in 1780 that the first Sunday-school was started in 
Gloucester, through the joint efforts of the Rev. Thomas Stock, curate- 
in-charge of St. John’s in that city,and Mr. Robert Raikes, the proprietor 
of the Gloucester Mercury. 

WILL “ A Student ” throw off his disguise and kindly send us his name? 
In reply to his question, we can only say that Bishop Tanner attributes 
to James V. of Scotland the Ballad of “ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,” which 
is ascribed to King James I. in Bannatyne’s MS. written in 1568 : not- 
withstanding that authority Bishop Percy is of opinion that Bishop Tanner 


was right. 

E. B, S.—Yes ; the Chandos Classics, issued by Warne & Co., have 
nearly all been edited by a lady. Many of them demand a large amount 
of antiquarian lore. We know no reason why ladies should not devote them- 
selves successfully to such studies. é‘ 

AUTOGRAPHS, PORTRAITS, TOPOGRAPHY, &c.—Gentlemen interested 
in the collection of autographs, franks, portraits, views of country seats, 
&c., are invited to communicate with E. W. (care of the Publisher of the 
ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE), who has many good specimens for sale or 
exchange. 
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Books Received. 


1. Diocesan Histories: 1. Canterbury, by Rev. R. C. Jenkins ; 2. Salis- 
bury, by Rev. W. H. Jones ; 3. Durham, by Rev. J. L. Low; 4. Chichester 
= by W. R. W. Stephens; 5. Peterborough, by Rev. G. A. 
Poole. 


2. Residence on the Bosphorus during the Crimean War. By Lady 
Alicia Blackwood. Hatchards. 


3. Goody Two Shoes, fac-simile reproduction of the first edition. 
Griffith & Farran. 

4. Notes on Deeds relating to Wandsworth and its Charities. By 
Walter Rye. Privately printed. 

5. Pedes Finium ; or, Fines relating to Norfolk. Edited by Walter 
Rye, for the Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society. 

6. Authorship and Publication. 1s. Wyman & Sons, 

7. The British Woollen Trade. By the Countess of Bective. Chifferiel 
& Co., Cursitor-street. 

8. History of the Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland. By D. 
Gregory. Morison, Glasgow. 

g. La Fontaine and other French Fabulists. By Rev. W. L. Collins. 
2s. 6d. Blackwood. 


- 10, Colonists’ Handbook of Canada. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


11. Journal of the British Archzological Association. 1881. Part iv. 
Triibner & Co. 

12. Archzological Journal. Volume xxxviii. Part iv. Office of the 
Institute, New Burlington-street, W. P 

13. The Book of Oddities. By W. Andrews, F.R.H.S. 1s. A. Brown 
& Sons, Hull. 
j 14. Theological Writings of Swedenborg. By Rev. J. Clowes, M.A. 

. Speirs. 

¥5. Literature of Tim Bobbin. By J. P. Briscoe, F.R.H.S. J. Hey- 
wood, Manchester. 

16. Old Nottinghamshire. By J. P. Briscoe, F.R.H.S. Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. 

17. Nottinghamshire Facts and Fictions. By J. P. Briscoe, F.R.H.S. 
Shepherd Brothers, Nottingham. 

18. Illustrated Nottingham Almanac for 1882. Shepherd Brothers, 
Nottingham. 

19. The Churches of Yorkshire. By W. H. Hatton and W. E. Fox. 
Newspaper and Printing Company, Bradford. 

20. The Avon, from Naseby to Tewkesbury. Etchings. By Heywood 
Sumner. Seeley & Co. 1882. 

21. Raphael: His ‘Life, Works, and Times. From the French of E. 
- dited by W. Armstrong, B.A. Small 4to. Chapman & Hall. 
1882. 

22. Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Part xiii. Kent & Co. 


23. Shakespeare—Bibliographie. 1879 und 1880. Von Albert Cohen. 
Privately Printed. 
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Books, ¢c., for Sale. 


Seizincote House, Worcestershire. Three fine large views in Sepia. 
Price £1 1s. Address W. E., 17, Church-row, Hampstead, N.W. 

Handbook to the Public Records, 7s. 6d.; Universal Stenography, 3s.; 
Dickens, The Battle of Life, The Chimes, first editions, original crimson 
cloth, 20s.; Scott’s edition of the Arabian Nights, 1811, six volumes, 
1os. 6d. Address D. G. G., Buildwas, Ironbridge, Salop. 

A_ large collection of Topographical Illustrations, mostly of the 
northern suburbs of London, Middlesex parishes, &c. Address E. W., 
17, Church-row, Hampstead, N.W. 


SOSCOOOOOOD 


Books, ¢c., THanted to jPurchase. 


Morant’s History of Essex. Vol. ii. First edition. Address T. F. U., 
19, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury, W.C : 

Bailey’s Annals of Nottinghamshire, all — . 1288. Nichols’ 
Herald and Genealogist. Parts 30toend. Address E. W., 17, Church- 
row, Hampstead, N.W. 

Upton-on-Severn. By Mrs. Lawson. London. 8vo. 1869. Address 
J. E. Bailey, Stretford, Manchester. 

Drayton’s Polyolbion ; Rossetti’s Italian Poets ; Burke’s Works (1813), 
all after Vol. xii.; Manning’s Sermons, Vols. iii. and iv. Address J. 
Fawn & Son, Bristol. 

Any back numbers of the Religuary.: Address, stating price, J. F. 
Fuller, Brunswick-chambers, Dublin. 

Franks of Dr. J. Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury (1783-1805), and 
Dr. R. Hurd, Bishop of Worcester (1781-1808). Address T. L. H., 
Crutchfield House, near Bracknell. 

The Oracle, No. 91. Address E. W., 17, Church-row, Hampstead. 

George Fox’s Battledoor, fol., 1660; Fox’s Great Mystery, fol., 1659 ; 
Fox’s Journal, fol., 1694; Fox’s Journal, 8vo., 2 vols., recent edition ; 
Ancient Quakers’ Traits, in bound vols., 1650 to 1709 ; Lysons’ History 
of Derbyshire, large paper, 4to., 1817 ; Bridge’s History of Woethametoe- 
shire, fol., 2 vols., 1791; Derbyshire Chap Books and Early Vellum 
Deeds. Address Henry T. Wake, Fritchley, near Derby. 

Walpole’s Historic Doubts; Waring’s Squirrels and other Animals ; 
Wilberforce on the Incarnation ; Lyell’s Antiquity df Man, 4th edition ; 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1st edition. Address Gilbert & Co., 26, Above 
Bar, Southampton. 

Seventeenth Century Tokens of Wales and Border Counties, especially 
Herefordshire, and with issuers’ names “ Vore” or “ Voare.” Address 
W. Lloyd, Kington, Herefordshire. 

Hemingway's History of Chester; Cheshire Archzological Society’s 
Journal, odd parts; Leigh’s Cheshire Ballads; Smith’s British Diato- 
macez ; Pritchard’s Infusoria, 1855 or 1861; Gosse’s Marine Zoology. 
Address J. W. P. Edwards, 12, St. Werburgh-street, Chester. 

Vols. iii. and iv. of De Quincey’s Works, original edition. Hogg & Co., 
Edinburgh, 1855 (?); “ Parsons and Widows,” by Rev. J. T. Hewlett? 
‘* Harry Mowbray,” by Capt. Knox, illustrated by Mason, royal 8vo., Ist 
edition, 1843. Address Rev. John Pickford, Newbourne, Woodbridge. 
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Coventry Cross. 


From Reader's “ History of Coventry,” 1810. 
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Coventry Cross. 


By W. G. Fretton, F.S.A. 


9@ HE ancient city of Coventry, so renowned 
in the Middle Ages for its gilds and mys- 
teries, or miracle plays, and associated in 
fable with the story of the Lady Godiva, en- 


joyed, from a very early date, the privilege 
of holding markets and fairs, and this right 
was confirmed by successive monarchs. The 
cross originally erected here was intended 
to distinguish the place for holding such 
: market, and the name of the street itself, 
$ Fates Cheaping,” from the Anglo-Saxon word ‘‘Ceap,” meaning 
a bargain or sale, is indicative of its ancient purposes. The first 
of these erections may have been a very simple affair, which 
was probably superseded by the one erected in 1422, at an 
expense of #50. Certainly this could not have been the first 
structure of the kind. It was supported on eight pillars, form- 
ing an open, covered market cross. In 1540 it was removed, 
and its place occupied by a gorgeous Gothic pyramid of four 
stories, six sided in plan, and 57 feet high, the niches in its three 
upper stories filled with statues of religious and historical per- 
sonages, the whole being richly adorned with pinnacles, metal 
work, heraldic shields, and other architectural features, and so 
highly illuminated with gold and colours, that it is a tradition that 
it was almost impossible to look upon it when the sun shone. It 
was begun in the year 1541, and finished in 1544, at the expense of 
Sir William Hollis, formerly Lord Mayor of London, and a son of 
Thomas Hollis, of Stoke, near Coventry, the cost being nearly £200, 
a large sum in those days. The articles of agreement with the builder 
Vout. I.—No. 3. L 
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stipulated that it should be like unto the one then standing at Abingdon, 
and that the material should be free-stone, from Attleborough or Row- 
ington. It was directed that six or eight old images from the White- 
friar’s should be placed in some of-the niches after repairing and 
cleansing. In 1669 the cross was repaired and beautified at a cost 
of £276. 

From this time it appears to have been wholly neglected, and in 
1771 it was taken down to save the expense of repair. Fragments 
of it are here and there to be met with in and around the city which 
it once adorned. One of the Royal statues (Henry VI.) stands at 
the foot of the stairs leading into St. Mary’s Hall ; two others stand 
on brackets on each side of the oriel in the great hall; other struc- 
tural portions form a picturesque object in the grounds of a residence 
near Coventry, and I have heard of other fragments having been 
removed toa building, from this circumstance called the ‘‘ Image 
House,” near Berkswell. The edifice destroyed stood near the en- 
trance to the present market, and close to the site of the late Castle 
Hotel, in what was at that period a corner caused by the projection of 
the houses in Broadgate, beyond the centre of the present wide space. 

The re-erection of Coventry Cross on a site so much improved 
seems at once desirable and practicable, especially in connection 
with the present movement for erecting a memorial to Sir Thomas 
White, affording, as it would, opportunities for perpetuating the 
memories of other benefactors of the city, such as Hales, Bond, Ford, 
Haddon, Wheatley, Baker, Billing, Crow, Fairfax, Mrs. Bayley, and 
others, of whom representative statuary or suitable inscriptions could 
be inserted. And if the funds could not be at once attainable, the 
cross alone might be built, in one niche of which the statue of Sir 
Thomas White could be placed, leaving the others to be filled in 
afterwards. 

We have numerous precedents for the rebuilding of such orna- 
mental and memorial structures. The old cross which once stood 
in the centre of Bristol has been not long ago re-erected on College 
Green. The Charing Cross Railway Company have erected one 
opposite their hotel in the Strand, London, a counterpart of the old 
Eleanor Cross which stood at Charing. close by. The inhabitants of 
Banbury have not long since rebuilt one in their town, and a very 
handsome one too ; and the same is the case at Leighton Buzzard, 
in Bedfordshire. 

There were formerly in Coventry and its immediate vicinity a num- 
ber of other crosses, to which references are made in the records of 
the city. The following nine crosses are mentioned, besides the 
principal one in Cross Cheaping :— 

Swine's Cross, near the Free School, at the entrance to Silver- 
street, was evidently the spot where a market was held, which market 
was probably removed to the place now known as the Pig Market. 
It was taken down about the year 1763. 
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Swine's Cross, so called on Bradford’s map, near the Gosford Gate, 
at the angle at the bottom of Gosford-street. This was also the site 
of a cattle market, and has continued so to the present day. This 
cross was standing i in 1644. 

Sponne Cross is alluded to in the city records as “ extra pontes in 
Sponne-street,” indicating that its position was beyond the bridge. 
It belonged to St! Mary’s Guild, and was in existence in the reign of 
Edward III. 

Hill Cross, the site of which is known by the name of the place 
where it stood retaining its ancient appellation, is referred to in 1618. 

Fesus Cross stood in Barker's Leys, near St. Nicholas’ Church. 

Maiden's Cross is referred to as having been repaired in 1542. It 
was situated on this side “‘ Bynley.” 

Radford. A cross formerly stood here. 

New, or Queen's, Cross was on Stivichall Common. 

Whitley. A cross formerly existed here; but the exact sites of 
these last named are not accurately known. 

The following particulars relating to Sir Thomas White, as a me- 
morial to whom it is now proposed to rebuild the cross, will be found 
to be of more than local interest. He was born at Reading, Berk- 
shire, in 1492. He was the son of William White, a clothier, who 
had lived at Rickmansworth, but removed to Reading previous to 
the birth of his son Thomas. He could have obtained only an ele- 
mentary education, as he was apprenticed when twelve years of age 
to a London merchent, with whom he served for seven years, and 
_ such satisfaction to his master that by his will he bequeathed 

im the sum of one hundred pounds. On the death of his father in 
1523, he embarked in business on his own account, and succeeded 
so well that he acquired a large fortune, whilst at the same time and 
subsequently he took great interest in the municipal government of 
the City of London. In 1546 he was elected Sheriff, and became 
Lord Mayor in 1558. It was during his term of office that the ill- 
advised insurrection under Sir Thomas Wyatt took place, and the 
vigorous and effective measures which the Lord Mayor caused to be 
taken in suppressing it obtained for him the recognition of knight- 
hood at the hands of Queen Mary. 

Although constantly occupied in the exercise either of business 
engagements or municipal affairs, he still found time for interesting 
himself largely in benevolent actions, and his powers were, for a con- 
siderable period, equal to his will. In 1542 he gave £1,000 to the 
city of Coventry to purchase lands (which he appears to have shortly 
afterwards augmented by £400 more), the rents of which were to be 
applied in the exercise of charity ; and not only the Coventry citizens 
were benefited by him, but other towns shared his bounty to a 
greater or lesser degree. London, Northampton, Leicester, Notting- 
ham, Warwick, and other places have good cause to reverence his 
memory. 
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In 1555 Sir Thomas White founded the College of St. John’s, 
Oxford ; but his resources were so much exhausted by the expenses 
entailed in its establishment, that, as appears from some correspon- 
dence which he had with the Mayor and Aldermen of Coventry only 
a few days before his death, he had left himself but slenderly provided 
fur. It must, however, be remembered that he did good in his life- 
time, and administered his own benevolence with an open-handed 
generosity rarely equalled. 

He was a prominent member of the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
in London, of which he was sometime Master, and when that Com- 
pany founded its celebrated school in 1561, Sir Thomas White gave 
his valuable aid and assistance in promoting the object. 

He died at Oxford, February 11th, 1566, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age, and was buried in the chapel which he had endowed. 

The £1,400 which he gave to Coventry (given, as expressly stated, 
to the commonwealth of the city, then in great ruin and decay, as aid 
in a time of urgent need) has now greatly increased. Part of this 
amount is distributed annually in Four Pound Gifts to deserving poor 
people of the city, whether freemen or not, whilst the remainder is 
lent out for a period of nine years in loans called City Fifties, free of 
interest, to the industrious young tradesmen of the city, to help them 
in carrying on their business, as the founder wished it. 


Some years ago a portion of the accumulated fund was appro- 
priated to the foundation of a school for the orphan daughters of 
freemen, which was opened in 1865 ; and with another part a Pen- 
sion Fund was established for the relief of a certain number, who, 
from physical incapacity, are unable to earn their own living. 


[Since the above article was written, we have received from 
Mr. J. W. Whitley, architect, of Coventry, an interesting descrip- 
tion of the Coventry Cross, and of its predecessors, which had stood 
on or about the same spot. This account, which is published as a 
pamphlet, was read at the annual meeting of the Warwickshire Natu- 
ralists’ and Archzologists’ Field Club, held at Warwick in 1879. Mr. 
Whitley states that on the demolition of the old cross in 1771, the 
stones, statues, and mouldings were distributed amongst the citizens 
generally, and some still are found in the gardens around Coventry. 
“ At the time of taking down the cross, a certain Alderman of the 
city, named Brockle, had his country residence at the Image House, 
Redfin, between Kenilworth and Berkswell, and four of the statues 
were removed there for safety. The Alderman dying, he directed 
that the statues should be given to the Corporation, when they were 
accordingly removed and placed in St. Mary’s Hall. Much of the 
rubbish from the cross was used to form garden paths at the Image 
House. At the present time (1879), three figures from the cross out 
of the four sent to St. Mary’s Hall only exist. They are said to 
represent Henry IV., St. Christopher, and the founder, Sir Thomas 
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Holleys. The fourth figure (missing) was that of St. Peter... .. 
The rebuilding of the Coventry Cross, as it formerly existed on the 
original site, at the junction of Broadgate and Cross Cheaping, has 
been determined upon, in the shape of a memorial to Sir Thomas 
White (a benefactor to Coventry and other Midland towns) ; a 
committee has been formed to further the same, and we trust the 
object may be successfully accomplished.” We, too, wish the pro- 
ject every success. Contributions may be sent to the Mayor of 
Coventry, or to the writer of this paper.—Ep. A. M. & B.] 


mee 
Mn the Scope and Charm of Antiquarian Study. 


(Continued from page 65.) 
CHAPTER III. AND LAST. 


S age creeps on, the human mind naturally reverts to the 
A, prospect of death andits warnings. Accordingly, there is 
a numerous class of people who are fond of gathering 
grimly quaint and even ludicrous ¢pitaphs. But epitaphs of a solemn 
type often convey sound advice as to conduct, and speak to the 
reader of the uncertainty of life, and the vanity of worldly aspira- 
tions. Others present a strangely trifling, burlesque, or even satirical 
aspect of the human mind. To the antiquary the interest is increased 
in proportion to the age of these inscriptions, and the peculiar thought 
embedded in them, as well as to the style of antique lettering, or 
ornamental work, on the tombstone. 

Again, curious and eccentric wé//s are cognate to this subject, 
exhibiting, as they often do, the wit or humour of the testator, or the 
one morbid sentiment of his life,and often the short-sightedness of 
his judgment, as shown by the dirficulty with which these strange 
bequests are adapted to subsequent requirements. 

Sun-dials, too, with pithy and appropriate mottoes, are worthy of 
preservation. Remote in thejr origin and uses—as the earliest of 
time-measurers—long prior to the contrivances of hour-glass, water- 
clocks, or our own more complicated clocks and watches. 

There are certain people who may be termed enthusiasts, but who 
hardly deserve the name of real antiquaries, because they add little 
to a scientific knowledge of the past. They are merely “curiosity 
hunters,” and as such are troubled with a special “ craze,” showing 
itself in various symptoms, and exhibiting the extravagancies of 
antiquarianism. Their whole aim is to get possession of the earliest 
and rarest editions of printed books. especially black-letter copies, 
and selfishly to hoard them up in their own private and secluded 
libraries. Nothing pleases them better than— 
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‘* A book of fables, graced with print of wood, 
Or else the jingling of a rusty medal, 
Or the rare melody of some old ditty 
That first was sung to please King Pepin’ 's cradle.” 


Others amass engravings, portraits, views of places, old maps, &c. 
Many value the autographs of notable persons, who have played an 
important part in the world’s history. Some prize, and almost adore, 
the relics or memorials of the great ones of the earth, for which they 
will give fabulous prices. Well, let us not too severely blame these 
harmless follies. It is not that these remains, intrinsically, are worth a 
tithe of the money so freely paid for them, but because they are 
unique in their way—for the same circumstances, and the same genius 
that produced them, can never appear again. It may be a head- 
dress of the beautiful but unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, a 
signature of Byron or Sir Walter Scott, a watch of Oliver Cromwell, 
or a military memento of the Great Napoleon. The collector, 
however, values not the article for its inherent worth, but for the 
halo of historic interest with which it is surrounded or associated— 
a feeling that is touchingly expressed in the lines of Eliza Cook on a 
subject humble in itself, if bat quite akin to the above :— 

**T love it, I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair? 
I’ve treasured it long as a sainted prize, 
I’ve bedewed it with tears, and embalmed it with sighs. 
*Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart, 
* Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 
Would you learn the spell? A mother sat there! 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair.” 


Thus have I attempted to sketch an outline of the work, aims, 
difficulties, and achievements of the antiquary. I have been unable, 
however, to give illustrative examples. Each department of the 
subject, to be fully treated, would require a series of special papers. 
I trust, however, that the extent of this wide range of study has not 
disheartened any readers, imbued with the spirit of antiquity, from 
entering upon it, but rather that they will have received a new and 
lasting impulse to make their mark in some particular branch. 

No one can be proficient in all departments of antiquarian science. 
Few have time or money at command to make original research in 
our national archives, or have privileged access to the muniments of 
noble and gentle families of distinction. All, however, may be 
collectors, in some humble way, of information that otherwise might 
be irretrievably lost, or protectors from vandalism or desecration of 
important monuments of antiquity within their own neighbourhood. 
It is, therefore, well to select one or more kinds of study congenial 
to our taste or inclination. Work of an intellectual kind to an 
healthy mind is always agreeable. Even some innocent hobby as a 
recreation, and to sweeten life’s toils, is desirable. 

I will now briefly allude to other charms, besides those which 
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naturally arise in the pursuit. To a mathematical mind a game at 
chess, or the solution of a difficult problem, causes pleasure and satis- 
faction ; so, likewise, the antiquarian scholar delights in following up 
and bringing to light a lost pedigree and connecting it with the true 
genealogical link, the reading of a puzzling heraldic shield, or the 
recovery of an almost obliterated inscription. Besides, the diligent 
antiquary is ever, as it were, digging in the golden mine of ancient 
lore ; he is always in the anticipation of turning up some unknown 
treasure of antiquity, or of finding some gem of priceless literary 
worth. Is there no charm in this? Others may accumulate this 
world’s wealth, which, for aught they know, may be dissipated by 
their successors ; but the antiquary adds to the wealth of human learn- 
ing which can never diminish, and he leaves behind him an imperish- 
able name, and the world intellectually richer than it was before. 

The antiquary has an “ oasis in the desert,” a spring of secret joy 
that the grovelling worldlings know not of. ‘“ His mind to him a 
kingdom is.” He can retire from the bustling haunts of men, and 
contemplate the wisdom and the glory of the past. Every “ stick 
and stone” of a museum has some familiar tale to tell him of 
surpassing interest. If he examines a cabinet of coins and medals, 
their superscriptions and effigies conjure up to his imagination some 
stirring scene of history, or the exploits of some renowned hero. 
True, moments of sweet melancholy come over him, when he con- 
siders the decay and uncertainty of earthly things. As he wipes off 
the dust that may have covered some faded document of Anglo- 
Saxon or medizval date, and pores over its contents, he reflects on 
the being who penned the precious MS. with its quaint wording, and 
yearns to know of his individuality, what manner of man he was; but 
this is denied him, for the oracles of time on this point are dumb. 

** Who shall withdraw the curtains of the past? 
Beneath whose shade eternal secrets lie ; 
Ask of the midnight storm and wandering blast, 
Their only answer is a long-drawn sigh.” 

Of this he is assured, that the scribe has been “ gathered to his 
fathers ” ages ago, that the hand which wrote it has, along with the 
body, perished into indistinguishable dust, and that the brain which 
conceived the sentiment has ceased its functions for many centuries. 
But the thought remains for the benefit of mankind, and is ever- 
lasting ; so it will be here when the antiquary is gone. Do his 
curious eyes rest on a mummy, swathed in its cerements, and encased 
in a sarcophagus, inscribed with hieroglyphics recounting the 
biography of its mysterious inmate? He stands aghast, and thinks 
of the lapse of ages—of upwards of three thousand years—a great 
gulf of time! almost too bewildering for the human mind to bridge 
over, since that shrivelled and disagreeable form, possessed of the 
divine afflatus, was an active human being—walked, ate, drank, slept, 
and performed functions like beings of the present, and _per- 
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chance in his day and generation held an official position, was 
clothed with honour, and received the homage of men. 


** Statue of flesh—immortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence, 


** Antiquity appears to have begun 
after thy primeval race was run.” 

He meditates on the rise and fall of mighty empires, and the 
coming into the foreranks of peoples who were then, as it were, 
enveloped in prehistoric mist. And he calls to mind that even his 
own remote ancestors—the painted native Britons—running about 
the woods half naked, had not, for ages before this, come in contact 
with Roman arms, or been subject to their dominion. Nations may 
come, and nations may go, but the stream of history rolls on for 
ever. 

** Man and his marvels pass away, 
And changing empires wane and wax, 
Are founded, flourish, and decay.” 

Venerable ruins are the special delight of the antiquary. To his 
mind there is a charm in the remains of an old castle within whose 
arena, or about whose base, many a bloody battle may have been 
fought, or within whose gloomy dungeons a royal prisoner confined, 
and so its traditionary legends may be closely entwined with the 
national history. As he curiously examines its fragments of strong 
masonry, and reckons up its former proportions, he pictures to his 
mind's eye its loopholed towers, its ancient bulwarks, its strong walls 
and portcullis, with moated surroundings and drawbridge—a grim, 
frowning fortress of feudal times, typifying exclusiveness, defiance, 
and oppression to which we happily have long been strangers. 

** There is a power 
And magic in the ruin’d battlement, 
For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower.” 

An ancient abbey, its walls clad with verdure, has a fascinating 
charm and attraction for him; here his soul would dwell for ever. 
How he admires its beautiful shafts, arches, and tracery—though 
gnarled by the keen tooth of time. He considers the pious muni- 
ficence of its founders; he thinks of the genius of its ancient 
builders, and of their wisdom in the choice of its site. As he slowly 
and thoughtfully parades its bare and unroofed cloisters, he conjures 
up its architectural completeness as a building designed for the 
worship of the Great Creator ; he fancies he hears the worshippers, 
as of yore, chanting their hymn of praise and adoration, and sees 
them reverently bowing within its sacred walls, and celebrating the 
service or performing the ritual of pre-Reformation times. 

Thus it appears that the antiquary will never become entirely ex- 
tinct, for even our present will be the curious past to succeeding 
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generations, and possibly our lives and thoughts will seem as quaint 
and curious to them, as those of a former people appear tous. And 
so the famed New Zealander, or rather (for he is fast dying out) 
some wandering member of a highly civilised community of a far 
distant time, and of a yet undiscovered country, may sit on the ruins 
of London Bridge (as Macaulay has it) to survey the remains of 
St. Paul’s, and meditate over the fallen and departed glories of an 
immense city, which in magnitude far surpassed any of the former 
cities of the known world. 
Joun Barty, F.R.HLS. 


Legends of English Counties. 


I.—SoMERSET AND STOKE Courcy. 
‘* A mighty strong champion of Somerset.” —FULLER. 


OMEWHERE in the province of Ulster, in the Barony of Ardes, 
exist, or did exist, the remains of a Benedictine monastery, 
called the Black Priory of St. Andrew de Stoke. This was 

founded about the year 1180 by John de Courcy, the valiant ancestor 
of Lord Kingsale, who still claims the privilege won by his fore- 
father, of wearing his hat, after his first obeisance, in presence ot 
royal 

St. mn de Stoke was a name given by the redoubtable John 
in loving memory of the place of his birth, Stoke Courcy, between 
Cannington and Minehead, his ancient home in Somerset, now vul- 
garly known as Stogursey, where the remains of his moated castle 
may still be seen. The church of Stoke Courcy is dedicated to St. 
Andrew, who indeed is the patron saint of the diocese of Wells, for 
the cathedral church also bears the name of St. Andrew. 

It is a fact to be noted that St. Andrew was so much the favourite 
saint in the diocese of Bath and Wells that, with the exception only 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, far more churches are dedicated in his 
name than in that of any other single saint. All Saints’ has a few 
more, St. Michael and All Angels two less, but no less than thirty 
churches in the diocese bear the name of St. Andrew. 

The village of Stoke Courcy lies between the Quantock hills and 
the Parret, not far from Bridgwater Bay. In the reign of Henry II., 
when good peace was kept in England, there was not much room for 
restless spirits like John de Courcy, who also was a God-fearing, law- 
abiding man, in spite of his love of adventure and his desire to dis- 
tinguish himself. When therefore so many of the Norman-English 
Barons went to seek their fortunes and win fresh lands in Ireland he 
went with them, and being the first who invaded and subdued Ulster, 
was created Earl thereof. It was in the year 1177 that John de 
Courcy, with the assistance of twenty-two knights and three hundred 
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soldiers, gained possession of ample lands in the county of Doune or 
Down, of which possessions he conferred a large portion on the 
Church. He founded the abbey of Innis Courcy at Inch, in county 
Down, the same year that he founded the aforesaid Priory of St. 
Andrew de Stoke, and his wife Africa was the founder of the monas- 
tery of Grey Abbey, the beautitul ruins of which are still in a fine 
state of preservation. But John inthe midst of his good works made 
a terrible mistake: he displaced the statues of the Holy Trinity, 
which were in a stately shrine over the high altar in the Cathedral 
church of Doune, and replaced them by one of St. Patrick, thinking 
thereby probably to please the native Irish by exalting their own 
particular saint. John also expelled the secular priests and canons 
from the cathedral, and brought in the black monks of Chester in 
their place, and the figures of the Holy Trinity he placed in a chapel 
ordained for that purpose. But to this act of dishonour to the 
Almighty all John’s troubles were owing; at least, he evidently 
thought so. 

Now, there was another of these great Norman knights, Hugh de 
Lacy, who thought he had a right to the Earldom of Ulster, so it was 
agreed that he and the Baron de Courcy should decide their claims 
by a fight between an equal number of warriors on each side ; a field 
was fought between them at Doune, at which many on both sides 
were slain, but De Courcy remained the victor. Then Hugh de Lacy, 
not able to conquer John in fair fight, resorted to a shameful strata- 
gem ; and on Good Friday, when Jobn de Courcy in penitential garb, 
unarmed, and clad only in a linen vesture, was, by way of pilgrimage, 
visiting the various churches, after the manner of the time, he was 
treacherously taken prisoner by his own people, for some money in 
hand and a greater reward to be given afterwards, and was by them 
betrayed to his enemy Hugh de Lacy. Now by this time the wise 
though unscrupulous Henry II., and the brave and rash King 
Richard were both gone, and the dastard John sat on the throne ; so 
when De Lacy offered to deliver up De Courcy to him, King John 
rejoiced, for. he had heard that De Courcy was aggrieved at the 
murder of Arthur, the rightful heir of England, and that he looked 
upon the King as a murderer and traitor, a cowardly and unknightly 
man. John de Courcy then was put in prison to eat out his heart 
with the deep sense of the falseness of his own friends and people, 
the cowardly treachery of De Lacy, and the shameful and base cruelty 
of the King in taking such mean advantage of their wickedness. 
Those who betrayed him met their reward, though in a way that 
only added one more to De Lacy’s other sins ; for, giving them the 
gold and silver he had promised as a reward for their betrayal, he 
afterwards hanged them for their treachery, and, declaring their goods 
forfeited, had back his gifts again. 

Meantime, whilst De Lacy ruled Ulster, John De Courcy lan- 
» guished in prison, and there in extreme poverty, only being allowed 
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the scanty and hard food that was the portion of all prisoners, he 
prayed, ‘‘O God, wherefore dealest Thou thus by me, who have built 
and re-edified so many monasteries to Thee and Thy saints?” Now 
when he had many times wailed and made loud moans in this wise, 
and therewith fell asleep, the Holy Trinitie appeared unto him, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Why hast thou cast Me out of Mine own seat, and out of the 
church of Doune, and placed there my St. Patrick? therefore know 
thou well, that thou shalt never enter into thy signorie in Ireland. 
Howbeit in regard to other good deeds that thou hast done thou shalt 
with honour be delivered forth of prison.” 

Now between the Kings of France and England at this time arose 
divers causes of contention, and King John, because he would not 
appear before his Sovereign and Lord the King of France to answer 
for the murder of Arthur, who was also a vassal of the French King, 
therefore Philip adjudged John to have forfeited Normandy.* 

This good province John appears to have given up without a 
struggle, but there a seignorie and certain castles which did not 
form part of the dukedom, and these John persistently claimed. At 
last Philip offered to decide the matter by single combat, and sent to 
England the most valiant and strong gentleman he could find willing 
to fight for him ; but it was not easy to light upon a champion who 
would take up the cause of so double-dyed a miscreant and traitor as 
John. Then the King bethought him of John de Courcy, who 
was languishing in strict durance in the Tower ; he sent to him there- 
fore, and asked, “‘ Were he willing to fight in his quarrel?” ‘‘ No,” 
quoth he, “ not in thy quarrel, nor for thy sake, but for the kingdom’s 
right I will fight to the death.” 

“ Now against the day of fight John de Courcy repaired with large 
diet his impayred limbs,” and after his long and constrained abstinence, 
so great was the appetite of John for food, that the French champion, 
who before had been much amazed at his adversary’s giant-like thews 





* Nearly seven hundred years ago, Philip II. of France summoned King John 
of England either to trial orto mortal combat for the murder of Prince Arthur. 
As the latter cared for neither, a gallant soldier, named De Courcy, then languish- 
ing in prison, was set free that he might undertake the combat not for his king’s, 
but for his country’s sake. The fight, however, never took place, for Philip’s 
champion, afraid of the gigantic De Courcy, preferred to sacrifice honour to risking 
his life. Being urged by John and Philip, who had come to witness the expected 
encounter, to give them an exhibition of his strength, De Courcy placed his helmet 
upon a post, and cleaving it with terrific force, drove his sword so firmly into the 
wood that none but the striker could withdraw it. ‘‘ Never,” said King John, 
** never unveil thy bonnet, man, again, before king or subject.” Thus the privi- 
lege of wearing the hat in presence of the sovereign came to be enjoyed solely by 
the De Courcies, Earls of erg They asserted their privilege by wearing their 
hat for a moment, and then uncovering ; the De Courcy of George III.’s time not 
thinking this assertion sufficient, on one occasion wore his court hat all the time 
he was in presence of the king. But the third George crushed the display of pride 
by remarking, ‘‘The gentleman has a right to be covered before me, but even King 
Tohn could give him no right to be covered before ladies.” 
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and sinews, when added to this also he saw his prodigious feeding, 
exclaimed that he was a cannibal, and that he would finish by eating 
him ; and thereupon he slunk away and went into Spain, declining the 
combat, and leaving the honours of the day to the valiant Knight of 
Somerset, and the seignorie was given over to King John.* 

Now it came to pass, when the next truce was between France and 
England, that King John went over to France, taking with him John 
the Earl. Philip perhaps was willing to see the man of giant mould 
who had overcome his doughty champion simply by the report of his 
huge feeding, and so it was that one day when the three Kings ot 
England, France, and Spain were assembled together, John de 
Courcy was asked to give an example of his so much feared and 
reputed strength. Accordingly, he set a strong and doughtie good 
morion full of mail upona great block or log of wood, and then 
taking his skeine or sword, and looking back round about him with 
a stern and grim countenance smote the morion through, from the 
very crest downwards into the block, and the sword stuck in the 
wood so fast that no man was able to pluck out the sword. Then 
John de Courcy at the request of the Kings easily plucked it forth, 
and the Kings demanded of him wherefore he looked behind him 
with so grim a countenance before he gave the stroke, he answered 
that if he had failed in giving that stroke he would have slain 
them all, as well Kings as others. And then they gave him great 
gifts, and the King of England not only rendered to him his 
barony of Ulster, but desired him to ask for anything within his gift 
and it should be granted. To which the Earl replied, that having 
estates and titles enough, he desired that his successors might have 
the privilege—their first obeisance being paid—of remaining covered 
in the presence of his Majesty and all future Kings of England, which 
request was immediately conceded. 

Aiter this John de Courcy attempted fifteen times to sail over sea 
into Ireland, but was always in danger, and the wind evermore 
against him. Wherefore he waited awhile amongst the monks of 
Chester, and at length this heroic warrior and able statesman died 
in France about the year 12:10, and there rested in the Lord. 

Upon his eldest son Miles Henry III. conferred the barony of Kin- 
sale in Ireland, in compensation for the earldom of Ulster, which 
was retained by Hugo de Lacie. 

Lord Kingsale, Baron Courcy of Courcy, and Baron of Ringrove, 
is the premier Baron of Ireland, and still possesses the hereditary 
privilege granted by King John to his ancestor, “that mighty 
strong champion of Somerset.” C. G. BocEr. 





* Burke in his Peerage makes the preparation for the trial by combat to have 
taken place in France, not in England, and when everything was prepared for 
the contest, the Earl’s opponent, seized with a sudden panic, put spurs to his 
horse and fled the arena, whereupon the victory was adjudged by acc’ ion to 
England. The name of the recreant French knight is judiciously suppressed. 
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Che Sovereign’s bead on our Coinage. 


HE question has often been asked, whether it is true that the 

mw profile of each successive British monarch is represented on 

our coinage as looking in the opposite direction to that of his 

(or her) predecessor; and how far this practice reaches uniformly 

back ; and, if intentional, what is the reason of it? The following 
notes may at all events help in answering the two first questions. 

Charles IT.: Ruding, vol. ii. plate xiv. p. 360 :—1662, No. 8, 
Twenty shillings. “Profile to the right,” showing /¢/t cheek. 

Plate xv. p. 360: 1664, No. 5, Five pounds. “ Profile to the //t,” 
showing right cheek. 

Plate xxxiv. p. 337: 1662, No. 5, Crown. “ Bustin profile to the 
left.” showing right cheek. 

Note in Ruding: “ The position of the bust is contrary to that 
on the hammered money, which looks to the right like his father’s ; 
and from this time it was constantly observed to make the 
successor look the contrary way. (Leake, p. 361.)” 

It would appear that the early coins of Charles IL, which were 
hammered, showed the left cheek, but afterwards, when milled coins 
were introduced, the bust was represented in profile showing the right 
cheek. 

I think it would be better when describing the busts on coins, to 
say, in profile showing the right or left cheek. Looking or turning 
to either right or left appears to lead only to confusion. 

Charles II. : Ruding, sup., part ii. plate ili. p. 385, 1672, No. 16, 
Halfpenny. ‘‘ Bust in profile to the right,” showing /¢/t cheek. 

I have heard or read a story about this, ‘‘the first real English 
copper coins” (Henfrey’s Guide to English Coins, London: J. 
R. Smith, 1870 ; part iii, Copper Coins, p. 3), that the king was so 
disgusted at having his head on a copper coin, that he ordered the 
bust to look to the right, showing the left cheek, so that the head 
on the new milled silver and gold coins might appear to be turning 
its back to the bust on the coins made of baser metal. 

James IT.: Ruding, vol. ii. plate xv. p. 361, Gold coins. The 
sovereign’s profile looks or is turned to the /¢/t hand of the looker- 
on, but the bust in profile on the coin is looking or is turned to its 
proper right, showing the left cheek. 

Fames II.: Ruding, vol. ii. plate xxv. p. 339, Silver coins. 
The same remarks apply. 

George 11T.: Ruding, vol. ii. plate vi. p. 379, No. 28, Guinea. 
“ Profile to the /¢/t, laureat.” 

Sup. part ii. plate iii. p. 385, No. 10, Guinea. ‘“‘ Bust in profile, 
laureate, to the 4/7.” 

Sup. part ii. plate xiv. p. 401, No. 1, Crown. “Head to the 
left.’ No. 2, Half-crown. ‘ Bust to the //t.” 
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Sup. part ii. plate iii. p. 384, No. 2, Shilling. ‘‘ Profile bust to the 
. hag 


Sup. plate Rr. p. 416, No. 1, Five pound piece. “ Head, 
laureated, to the righ¢.” ‘‘Only twenty-five of these pieces were 
struck, and these not for circulation.” 

Ruding in this case (with the exception of the #5 piece) has 
described the coins as the bustis on the coins, and not as it appears 
to the looker-on. 

The bust on George III. coins is ‘‘to the right” hand of the 
looker-on, but on the coins is turned to its proper //f, showing the 
right cheek. 

George IV.: Ruding, vol. ii. plate Rr. p. 416, No. 2, Crown. _ 
‘* Head, laureated, to the 4/4.” No. 6,crown. “ Head, bare, to the 
left.” No. 14, Irish halfpenny. ‘“ Laureated bust to the //t,” é.c., 
“to the ft” hand of the Jooker-on, but the head or bust on the 
coin is looking or turned to its proper right, showing the ff 
cheek. 

William IV.: Ruding, vol. ii. plate Rr. p. 417, No. 18, Crown. 
‘* Head, bare, to the right,” 7.¢., “to the right” hand of the looker- 
on, but the head on the coin is looking or turned to its proper 4/7, 
showing the right cheek. 

Victoria: Ruding, vol. ii. plate Qq. p. 416, No. 13, Isle of Man 
halfpenny. ‘Head to the //, filleted,” 7.2, “to the deft” hand of 
the looker-on, but the head on the coin is looking or turned to its 
proper right, showing the /¢f/f cheek. This is the only coin of 
Victoria engraved in the 1840 edition. 

(“« Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain and its Dependencies,” by 
the Rev. Rogers Ruding. Third edition, 3 vols. London: Printed 
for John Hearne, 81, Strand. 1840.) 

‘* Charles TJ. —Upon the restoration of Charles II. it was resolved 
to coin money upon the same principles as those of his father, 
regardless of the improvements in the machinery and manufacture of 
coins which had been exhibited in the striking of pattern pieces 
during the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. The mill, there- 
fore, was neglected, and the hammer still used in striking the coins 
during the first two years of the reign of Charles II.” (P. 372.) “Upon 
these coins the king’s bust is represented in profile turned to the 
deft” (hand of the looker-on, showing the // cheek). (P. 373.) In 
1662, ‘‘ Roettier’s patterns having been approved, he was employed to 
engrave the dies for the money, to be struck by the improved process 
of Blondeau, which, from the nature of the machinery used, was called 
milled money.” .... ‘‘ Upon all the pieces of this money the 
king’s bust is represented in profile to the righ¢” (hand of the looker- 
on, showing the right cheek) “ contrary to what it had been upon his 
father’s money, and upon his own hammered money; and now 
commenced the practice of placing each king’s head upon his coin 
in a direction contrary to that of his predecessor.” (Pp. 376, 377.) 
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(“The Silver Coins of England,” by Ed. Hawkins, F.R.S., F.A.S., 
&c. Second edition, by R. Ll. Kenyon. London: B. Quaritch. 1876.) 

Charles II.—“ In 1663 the first issue of the improved milled coin- 
age took place, consisting of crowns, half-crowns, and half-shillings, 
very handsomely and well executed, having the King’s head laureated 
and the shoulders mantled in the conventional Roman style (a) to 
the /ft” (showing right cheek) “contrary to the preceding coins.” 
Note.—‘* Now began the custom of placing the king’s head on his 
coin in a direction contrary to that of his predecessor, suggested 
perhaps (4) by a feeling of aversion to the memory of Cromwell, on 
whose effigy the king probably wished that his own should turn its 
back.”—(‘‘ The Coins of England,” by H. N. Humphreys. Fifth 
edition. London: Longmans, 1848. Pp. 90, gt.) 

“The Coin Collector's Manual,” by H. N. Humphreys, author of 
“The Coins of England,” &c., two vols. London: H. G. Bohn, 
1853. Vol. ii. p. 476. 

The Bust on the Coins of Cromwell and Charles II.—I fancy I 
have read somewhere that the origin and meaning of the bust in 
profile on Charles II. coins looking in a different direction to those 
on Cromwell’s was that the King wished to be represented on the 
coinage as turning his back upon the Protector. But this, I think, 
will hardly do, as the first issue of Charles II. hammered coins show 
the /eft cheek, the same as on Cromwell’s; and it is not until the 
new and improved milled money was introduced that the bust on 
the coins shows the righ¢ cheek. Is not the alteration from the ham- 
mered tothe milled money more likely to be the origin and meaning 
of the practice then instituted ? W. STAVENHAGEN JONES. 


mee 


THE north transept doorway of Lichfield Cathedral has lately been 
restored by means of the contributions of some ladies of the Close 
and neighbourhood of Lichfield. The doorway is of about the date aD. 
1240, and is of a highly ornamental character. Amongst other altera- 
tions a little figure in Roman cement of St. Anne has been replaced by a 
small statue, which, while intended to be an ideal representation of St. 
Anne, presents also a likeness, easily recognised by those who ‘knew her, 
of the late Mrs. Bickersteth, the wife of the Dean. At the base of the 
figure is the inscription: “ M.S.— Notas mihi fecisti vias vite. 
M. M. A. B., February 2nd, 1881.” 


THE Kent Messenger says that the Council of the Kent Archzological 
Society has decided to hold the annual meeting of the association next 
summer at Maidstone. The meeting will extend over three days, the 
first day being spent in the county town (Maidstone), the second at Leeds 
Castle and neighbourhood, and on the third day other places of archzo- 
logical or historical interest will be visited. Meetings will be held at the 
Museum at Maidstone on the first two evenings, when papers on local 
history and antiquities will be read. The society last held its annual 
meeting at Maidstone in 1861. 
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Southwark, 


Cy “rerewas tuto that until little more than a century ago 
there was but one single bridge to connect the opposite banks 
of the Thames in our Metropolis, it is scarcely a matter of 
wonder that persons who live on its northern shores should know so 
little of the “ Londoners over the water.” But as a matter of fact it 
is only within our grandfathers’ times that Southwark has ceased to 
be a ¢erra incognita; and now that the whole borough of Southwark 
has been taken into brotherhood, it is only right and proper that it 
should find an historian. 

And Southwark has found such an historian in Dr. Rendle; one 
who has long lived in its neighbourhood, and has collected and 
treasured up its memories one by one, till use has become second 
nature, and he has told us a great deal (though not all) that he knows 
of it in a goodly and handsome quarto volume.* On a lesser scale 
much of the same ground has been travelled over, in a more chatty 
and colloquial manner, by Mrs. Boger in a smaller work.t There 
was room for both publications; for whilst Mr. Rendle’s work 
appeals to the learned, whether scholar, antiquary, archzologist, or 
dramatical student, arranging his matter locally and geographically, 
Mrs. Boger gives us a brief and popular résumé of its history from the 
era of the Romans, down to the day on which the Princess Alexandra 
passed through its main street in her way from the Continent to 
enter the City of London as the bride of the Prince of Wales. 

It is in the treasure houses of the Public Record Office and of the 
Duchy of Lancaster that Mr. Rendle has sought (and found) the 
largest portion of his antiquarian lore. Hence he is most strong in 
his narrative of past times, into which he throws himself with heart 
and soul, describing in turn St. Saviour’s Church—now the only 
architectural glory of the City—the Bishop of Winchester’s Palace, 
the Globe Theatre, the Bear Garden, and the Ancient Inns which 
flanked the High-street and offered the best accommodation to 
pilgrims on their way to Canterbury, 

‘* The blissful holy martyr for to seek.” 


Until the introduction of railways into and about London, as Dr. 
Rendle observes, the change from the olden times was very gradual 
and partial, so that some excellent modern maps, notably Rocque’s, 
1746 to 1754, and even Horwood’s, 1799, which preserve the old 
features and quaint names of places, such as they must have been 
from time immemorial, help us greatly to understand the ancient 
localities and their conditions. 





* Southwark and its People. By W. Rendle, F.R.C.S. W. Drewett, High- 
street, Southwark. 

t+ Southwark and its Story. By C. G. er. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
London ; Grattan, High-street, Southwark. 1881. 
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By Mr. Rendle’s permission we reproduce on the next page his 
map of the Pilgrims’ Way through Southwark, into Kent—for which 
he owns his obligation to Mr. F. J. Furnivall. It is taken from the best 

















MAP OF SOUTHWARK, TEMP, CHARLES I, 


authority of the time, Mr. John Ogilby, ‘“‘His Majesty’s Cosmographer, 
1675." The map will explain itself, as the names of all the places 
noted in it are legibly given. Mr, Rendle’s work has the additional 
merit of an excellent index. 


THE CUCKING STUOL, 


Much amusing information is given by Mr. Rendle concerning 
the Southwark of the seventeenth century, and of the scenes fre- 
quently witnessed at what was called the “ Bank,” now “ Bankside.” 
Close by that spot might occasionally be seen in actual operation 
the punishment of the Cucking Stool. Two illustrations which he 
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gives show both the place and the method of the infliction. One 
of these, a rude-looking Map from the “Countreyman’s Guide,” 
indicates the exact spot, behind Winchester House, where such 
scenes were enacted ; the other cut represents, probably, one of the 
“Sisters of the Bank,” or a “light Huswife of the Bankside in 
trouble.” These illustrations, by permission of Mr. Rendle, we re- 
produce. 

Mrs. Boger’s work, the substance of which appeared originally in 
a local paper, reproduces the more picturesque incidents in the life 
of ‘*the Borough,” avoiding statistics of its industries, whether 
breweries or tanneries, and omitting many details respecting its 
prisons, &c.,which would have swelled the volume beyond the intended 
siz. In her treatment of Chaucer, Gower, Shakespeare, and his 
brother actors, and of the plays and fairs which form part of the story 
of Southwark, she shows herself thoroughly at home; and in answer 
to the possible, though scarcely probable, charge of having made too 
free a use of scissors and paste, she plainly and freely avows that she 
has “‘ always preferred to let the old Chroniclers speak for themselves 
when possible.” 

Mrs. Boger is right. The old Chroniclers are, as she observes, 
the ‘own correspondents” of days long gone by; and their quaint 
and stiff language seems better to suit the battles and pageants 
which they describe than any modern adaptation of it. 


& 


Fairy “ fFolk-Lore’ of Shetiand. 


L IKE all of the class to which the majority of them belong, 

the Shetlanders are strongly imbued with a belief in the 
supernatural. They seem half ashamed to confess it, but the 
fact is soon discovered by those who have any intercourse with them. 
Many of their superstitions are of Scandinavian origin, and have been 
handed down from their Norse ancestors. 

The principal character in all their goblin tales is the drow, or 
fairy, a being supposed to have great power and malignity, and 
capable of doing great harm both to men and cattle. The drows 
are believed to inhabit knolls or hillocks, and when a person meets 
them, if he has not a Bible in his pocket, he must draw a circle round 
about him and say, “ In God’s name keep back.” In paralysis the 
drows are said to have taken away the affected limb, and to have 
put a log of wood in its place, the entire absence of sensation in the 
diseased member being adduced as proof of the assertion. Consump- 
tion is said to be owing to their taking away the heart, and this 
complaint is thought to be cured by dropping melted lead into water 
till a triangular piece is obtained, which is hung round the patient’s 
neck and placed as near as possible to where his heart ought to be. 
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Within the last few years witches, or wise women, have been con- 
sulted in regard to cases of sickness, by men apparently possessed 
of good sound sense, and some of them even elders of the Kirk. The 
advice given is a sort of charm, similar to those imputed to the 
witches of the seventeenth century, to which there are many allusions 
in the various Presbytery records of the period. 

Touching for the king’s evil is still a devout article of faith in 
Shetland ; but in order to be effectual it must be gone about with a ~ 
certain degree of ceremony. A silver coin of Charles II., one of a 
small number expressly manipulated by the merry monarch for the 
purpose, and bestowed on some favourite from whom they found 
their way into these islands, is first laid upon the afflicted person’s 
tongue, and then carefully passed over the affected part, in the case 
of a male, by the third or seventh daughter; in that of a female by 
the third or seventh son, of a family belonging to one father and 
mother. In going through this process great precaution must be 
used lest the person operated upon should obtain a sight of the coin, 
for then the spell would be broken. We have heard it repeatedly 
affirmed that those who have been treated in this manner, and 
according to proper form, have invariably been cured, and great 
regret expressed that the only .remaining coin in the island invested 
with this healing virtue is lost, and cannot be recovered. 

There are also many superstitions connected with the sea. When 
they are about to set out to the haaf, they think it unlucky to meet 
a minister, to call anything by its right name, to make a false step, or 
to do anything else that may be ominous of trouble and disaster. 
Should any of these accidents occur, they will turn back and refuse 
to venture, although the weather be propitious, the sea calm, 
and everything else favourable for the expedition. When at sea the 
minister is called the ‘‘ upstander,” or the “lodar,” the manse is 
denominated the “ lodar’s still hod,” and the kirk the “ banie house ;” 
every part of the boat’s furniture in like manner receiving a change 
of appellation. 

The belief in omens and portents is carried in Shetland to a greater 
extent than one would imagine. Talking to a man one day, we 
happened to mention the fact of our having seen a lamb which had 
been dropped very early in the season ; to our surprise he suddenly 
became very grave, but said nothing. The reason for this change in 
his demeanour turned out to be an impression that early-dropped 
lambs were “no canny,” and were ominous of evil. ‘‘The folk at 
Hargaetter,” he said, after a thoughtful silence, “ had a lamb dropped 
on New Year’s Day, and their son was killed by falling over the 
banks the same year.” 

The strange reluctance to save a drowning man, from the wild and 
absurd notion that to do so would be to incur the certainty of receiv- 
ing some wrong or injury at his hands, and which is so well intro- 
duced into Sir Walter Scott’s novel of “ The Pirate,” if it ever was 
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common in Shetland, is now everywhere extinct, and there is not a 
man in the islands who would hesitate to do all in his power to aid 
a fellow-creature if he saw him in peril from the waves. It is to be 
hoped that all such baneful superstitions will soon disappear before 
the advance ‘of education. 


Q Manuscript Bible of the Chirteenth Century. 


L' may be a matter of interest to some if a brief description be 


A. W. 


given of a MS. Bible (Vulgate edition) which has some claims 
to peculiarity. 

The book itself is by no means large, but measures some 6} inches 
by 54, and the binding is of considerably later date. 

It opens with the usual Epistle, and the Initial letter of the Book 
of Genesis extends from the top of the page to the bottom, standing 
exactly in the centre. In this letter are small illuminations setting 
forth the six days of creation ; all are very clearly drawn, though the 
colours are somewhat pale. 

The initial letter of each book is illuminated ; and some of the 
pictures have a very quaint character, especially those of the Psalms, 
in which David is represented as playing on bells and striking them 
with a hammer, and those of the Proverbs, where the rod is made a 
prominent point in the drawing, 

Perhaps the most beautiful pages are those of the Psalms, where 
the larger amount of rubrication gives a special brightness to the 
pages. These, indeed, may be said to sparkle when compared with 
the double columns of sober and closely written jet-black letters of 
the rest of the Bible. 

But there is one other point that deserves to be mentioned, 
namely, the beautiful character of the vellum itself on which the 
book has been written. The vellum is so very thin that at first 
sight one can hardly think that it is vellum at all; indeed, when 
compared some few years back with a book—an evangelisterium—in 
the British Museum, the vellum of the Bible was pronounced to be 
thinner even than the vellum of that deservedly valued and beautiful 
book. 

The date assigned to this manuscript by those skilled in such 
matters is the earlier part of the 13th century; and there can be 
no doubt that the style of the picturing is of such a character as to 
confirm that opinion. The earlier history of this book is unfortunately 
unknown, so far as the writer is aware, with the exception of the 
fact that it formed part of the library belonging to the late Mr. 
James Wadmore, by whom it was much prized, as it is also by its 
present owner. 
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It may then be of no little interest in these days, when there is so 
great a demand for technical education among our workpeople, to 
observe to how great an extent the delicacy of vellum can be 
carried ; for the knowledge that such a texture and thinness has 
been achieved in other times might lead to a greater care in the 
preparation of vellum. And we may also learn another lesson— 
namely, the necessity of using an ink as black, as glossy, and as 
permanent as that in which the book has been written; for, while 
manuscript notes in the margin have occasionally faded till at best 
they are but an almost invisible yellow, the older writing is as fresh 
as when first traced by the accurate pen of the medizval scribe who 
wrote it. This is no doubt only a single book among the many 
treasures of a similar character which exist in private libraries ; but, 
setting aside all its other claims to attention, so far as the writer 
knows, it is written on the thinnest vellum that has ever been used. 


H. R. W. 
oy 


Che “ Citurel” of CHolftam von Eschenbach. 


By Jutia GODDARD. 


(i) eae VON ESCHENBACH, the greatest of Ger- 


many’s medieval poets, was born at Eschenbach. in 
Bavaria towards the end of the twelfth century. He was 
of good Bavarian family, and by birth had claim to the knight- 
hood which he bore. He lived in the age of romance ; and among 
the poets with whom he took part in the poetic tournament, or 
“ Warlburg-Kriege,” at the Thuringian court, we find the names of 
Walter von der Vogelweide, Reimar the Elder, Henrich von Ris- 
pach, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, and Klingesor von Ungerland. 
Wolfram’s two most important poems, ‘ Parzival” and “‘ Titurel,” 
belong to the Arthurian cycle, and add much to the Grail 
literature. ‘ Parzival” is the greatest of his works, and the only one 
that is fully completed. “ Titurel” is fragmentary, consisting of 170 
verses divided into two parts; and why it should have been made a 
separate work does not appear, as it seems as though it ought to have 
been a portion of the greater poem, since the sequel to its unended 
story is to be found there. Neither is it clear why the name 
‘“‘Titurel” should have been chosen, since Wolfram especially states 
that Schionatulander is the hero of the piece. The opening verses, 
however, give Titurel’s account of himself and his family, and may be 
termed a Grail prelude, which was probably introduced to show 
that Siguna, the heroine, was of Grail ancestry, her mother, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather Titurel having been called to the holy 
service. ‘Titurel himself was the first to whom the Holy Grail was 
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entrusted, and a genealogical table may be interesting as showing the 
succession to the Grail :— 


*Titurel 


*Trimutel 
| 








j | I | | 
*Anfortas *Trevizent mee 7 .~ Kiot *Herzeleide=G o— h “Paeeee de 
of Catalonia of Anjou oie 


* Parzival=Kondwiramur 
*Lohengrin 


Therefore we see that Titurel’s son, two grandsons, three grand- 
daughters, one great-grandson, and one great- great-grandson i in turn 
were called to the kingship of the Holy Grail. 

It may here be interesting to note a connection in the above 
pedigree with King Arthur through the husband of Herzeleide. 
Gahmureth was the son of Gandein, Count of Anjou, whose father, 
Addanz, was cousin to Utepandragon (Uther Pendragon), the father 
of Arthur ; both these being the grandsons of Mazadan. 

Sigune, on her father’s side, was Duchess of Catalonia ; her lover, 
Schionatulander, was Dauphin of Graswaldane, or Graswaudan, near 
Grenoble, in Dauphiny ; but of his surroundings we will speak here- 
after. We have explained sufficiently for our readers to understand 
the first instalment of verses that we give; to which, however, we 
shall prefix a translation of a portion of the argument that accom- 
panies the first fragment of the poem. 

Simrock considers ‘‘ Titurel” to contain some of the finest and 
most delicate writing to be found in medizval High German poetry ; 
and in rendering Wolfram von Eschenbach’s works into modern 
German he has not recast them in a modern manner, but has striven 
to present faithfully the work of the thirteenth to the nineteenth 
century. And in like manner we have endeavoured to deal with 
Simrock in the present translation, which is as literal as possible, in 
order that the force of the German may not be impaired. With 
regard to the metre, we have imitated in some degree the metre of 
the poem, of which we give a specimen verse, observing at the same 
time that it has been impossible to follow the short terminal syllable 
with which the German language is so rich, and the English so 


comparatively poor : 


‘ Als sich der starke Titurel 
Noch wusste zu riihren, 
Er getraute wohl die Sienen 
Und sich selbst in Sturme zu fiihren ; 
Jetzt sprach er im Alter: ‘Ich lerne 
Dass ich den Schaft muss lassen : 
Den schwang ich sonst so schén und so gerne.” 
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TITUREL. 


I.—SIGUNA AND SCHIONATULANDER.—Argument.—The Titurel commits 
the keeping of the Grail to his son Trimutel, of whose five children, Anfortas and 
Trevizent have already gained glory in arms; the three daughters are Schoisiane, 
Herzeleide, and Repanse de ie. Schoisiane marries Duke Kiot of Catalonia, 
but dies at the birth of Siguna. Through grief, Kiot, together with his brother 
Manfilot, lays aside his sword for ever; his other brother, Tampentar, King of 
Brabant, from whom Kiot held his dukedom in fief, now endows Siguna with it, 
and takes her home with him to be brought up with his daughter Kondwiramur. 


WHEN Titurel was in his prime 
And strong in life, 
He never spared himself; but led 
His subjects in the battle strife. 
Now spake he in old age, “ Aside, 
I must the weapon lay, that once 
’Twas mine to wield with joy and pride.” 


Spake he, the fearless one, ‘‘ Could I 
Yet weapons bear, 

Still should my good spear’s crashing strokes 
As thunder rend the trembling air ; 

Till showers of splints the sun should shade, 
And many a crested helm flash forth, 

With fire before my trusty blade. 


Did ever I from purest love 
Sweet comfort gain ? 
Then let the joys of perfect love 
For ever praise from me obtain ; 
But woman’s love, once mine, is gone, 
And none are left that care to greet 
The feeble old grey-headed one. 


My happy fate, my self-restraint, 
My thoughts of love, 

With almsgiving and valorous deeds, 
Helped me a worthiness to prove 
That shall my children ne'er disgrace 
And ttue and faithful love can I 
Henceforth bequeath to all my race. 


Full well I know when woman’s smiles 
Kind greeting give, 
That nobler faith and nobler truth 
Shall in man’s heart with sweetness live 
And evermore o’er him have sway, 
And none but death shall have the powe 
Their influence to take away. 
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When unto me the Holy Grail 
Was sent from heaven, 
And amidst blinding, dazzling light 
To me by angel hand was given, 
The Order of the Grail was there 
Out-written clear. The sacred trust 
Ne’er fell before to mortal care. 


In purity and humbly must 

The Grail-King live : 
O woe, sweet son, O Trimutel, 

That ’mongst my sons I can but give 
To thee the keeping of the Grail ; 

Now take from me the crown, and may 
Its holy light to thee ne’er fail. 


Son, it was thine in early youth 
The shield to bear 

With courage ; yet if danger came 
Even to death, lo, I was there 

With knighthood’s arm thy part to take : 
Now must thou fight alone; for soon 

Strength will my failing arm forsake. 


Five children passing dear, hath God 
Sent unto thee ; 
Who to the service of the Grail 
Shall in due time all chosen be ; 
Anfortas ; Trevizent, whose name 
Is above praise ; may life be mine, 
To hear him sound abroad thy fame. 


Thy daughter Schoisiana fair, 

Whose heart always 
Nurtures such charity that all 

The world her pious deeds shall praise, 
With Herzeleid shall aye do well ; 

But silenced shall their praises be 
When of Repanse de Schoie men tell.’ 


Now many a one these speeches heard, 
Both dame and knight ; 
And in their hearts they sorely mourned 
The aged Grail-King’s passing might 
For in the time of their distress 
(When through the Holy Grail he wrought 
His arm had brought them oft redress, 
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But now the powerful Titurel 
Had feeble grown ; 
The creeping on of age, the throes 
Of sickness, hence his frame must own, 
And Monsalvasche and the Grail 
Doth Trimutel possess. On earth 
No kingship doth such bliss entail. 


His daughters fair were in the bloom 
Of maidenhood ; 


And hopes and thoughts of noble love 


Had come with changing maiden mood, 
And many a king had sought the hand 

Of the fair Schoisian’, who at last, 
Was won by prince of far-off land. 


Kiot of Catalonia 
Had wooed the maid, 

Whose beauty ne’er beneath the moon 
Had been by others cast in shade ; 

So dowered was she with virtues rare, 
That willingly to gain such prize 

He neither pains nor toil would spare. 


They led her forth to her new home 
With lordly state ; 

She was with princely pomp received, 
And kings and princes round her wait. 

King Tampentar (the brother he 
Of Kiot) came to greet the bride : 

A grander wedding could not be. 


The noble Kiot had obtained 
Praise through the land ; 
His boldness and his gentleness 
Had brought success unto his hand, 
Fearless whatever might betide ; 
And in the service of the fair 
He gallant in the lists would ride. 


And now what prince upon the earth 
Had wife more dear? 
Why such full measure of delight 
Had love bestowed upon him here? 
Alas ! that grief should hither haste ! 
So goes it in the world, the dregs 
Of fortune’s cup have bitter taste. 
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In time it came to pass his wife 
A child should bear. 
“Ah! Why such blessing in my home 
Should smiling Heaven for me prepare ? 
Yet if so dearly I must pay 
*Twere wiser far for me to keep 
Such wishes from my heart away.” 


For it befell that Schoisian’ 
The fair and good 
A daughter bore in death, to him ; 
A daughter of such winning mood 
That her great virtues put to shame 
The virtues of all other maids ; 
And still in many a land is sung her fame. 


F’en thus with joy was mingled deep 
The prince’s grief; 
A living child, a mother dead, 
One where there should be two. Relief 
For her sad death he ne’er should know, 
For him content should be no more ; 
But vain regret and ceaseless woe. 


With lamentation loud they laid 
Her in the ground, 

Embalmed ; while many a costly spice 
Her body fair they placed around. 

Yet had there been a long delay, 
Since to her burial from afar 

Came king and prince in proud array. 


The Duke had held his lands in fief 
From Tampentar, 
His kingly brother, who to all 
Was known and famed of Pelrapar. 
Now with the lands the child did he 
Endow, since from the sword and shield 
Kiot from henceforth would be free. 


Duke Manfilot with sorrow saw 
The sore distress 
Of his dear brother : bitter ’twas, 
His eyes with anxious love confess ; 
Then he too cast away his sword 
In sympathy, and for the twain 
No more did love or war delight afford. 
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The child was at the holy font 
Siguna named. 
Ah ! ne'er for daughter greater price 
Than this from Kiot had been claimed. 
He must the sweet possession mourn 
Of her who once the Holy Grail 
Had served ; from Schoisian’ he was torn. 


When King Tampentar homeward turned, 
And with him took 
The babe to be with his own child, 
At Kiot’s parting kiss all weeping look. 
Upon the mother’s tender breast 
The young Kondwiramur still lay : 
The twain together grew, their charms by all confessed. 
(Zo be continued.) 


hy 
Shbakespeatre’s jPlutarch. 


MONG the “Illustrative Notes” of the valuable and in- 

teresting ‘‘ Outlines of the Lite of Shakespeare,” recently 

published by Mr. J. O. Halliwell Phillipps, with the fly- 
leaf note, “‘ For presents only,” appears the following important dis- 
covery with regard to the vexata guestio, which edition of North’s 
translation did Shakespeare use ? 

“There is something very curious in the way in which early facts 
of critical importance are being continually overlooked, generation 
after generation, although they may be almost before one’s eyes in com- 
mon or easily accessible books. Here have I had in my library for 
at least twenty years nearly all the old editions of North’s translation 
of Plutarch’s Lives, and during much of that period have every now 
and then referred to them with the view of ascertaining which was the 
special edition used by the great dramatist. Yet it was only the other 
day that I detected, in one of the best known parallel speeches, the only 
decisive evidence on the subject yet discovered. It does not indeed 
absolutely terminate the inquiry, but it restricts the further conside- 
ration of the question to very narrow limits. 

“‘There being no record of Shakespeare’s use of any particular 
impression, it follows that verbal tests are the only means of its iden- 
tification. These are necessarily indefinite in all cases in which the 
variations between two editions could have been independently 
adopted by the Poet himself. Thus, in the Life of Antonius, Ed. 
1595, P- 983, there is the genuine archaism gad/es, which is altered 
to cables in Eds. 1603 and 1612; but it is obvious to be likely that 
Shakespeare might have preferred the modern form when he adopted 
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some of Plutarch’s words in the speech of Menas to Pompey in 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act ii. sc. 7. Again, in the Life of Coriolanus, 
in the famous speech of Volumnia, ‘how much more unfortunately 
then all the women living,’ Eds. 1595 and 1603, Shakespeare has 
merely put the line into a blank verse, one which almost necessitates 
the alteration of the fourth word to unfortunate, which adjective hap- 
pens to be found instead of the adverb in the 1612 edition of 
Plutarch. Such examples as these are assuredly indecisive. What 
is required is an expression, peculiar to Shakespeare, and to certain 
editions of the translation of Plutarch, one which could not be rea- 
sonably attributed to the independent fancy of the great dramatist. 
There is such an expression in the 1595 edition of the Life of Corio- 
lanus, p. 248: ‘If I had feared death, I would not have come 
hither to have put my life in hazard, but prickt forward with spite, and 
desire I have to be revenged of them that thus have banished me.’ 
Whoever compares this passage with the speech of Coriolanus in the 
tragedy, Act iv. sc. 5, and is told that the word sfife is omitted in the 
Plutarch editions of 1603 and 1612, may be convinced that neither 
of those impressions was the one used by Shakespeare.” 


¥ 


Sheriffs’ Erpenses. 


HE following note, communicated by General Sir Anthony 
m Stransham, furnishes some curious information with regard 

to these disbursements, and the method of appointment to 
the office of High Sheriff :— 

“ N*—In the Table of lett’ contain'’d in this Book [‘ Collections 
by Henry Powles,’ Lansdowne MS. B. Mus.) you will read thus :— 
“ The Charges of the Lent Assisses at my fathers Shrivealty, A.D. 
1633.’ . . . . Now the name nowhere Appears by the Book itself ; 
But as all Sherriffs for Counties, after they are pricked by the King 
& upon entring into their Office do Enter iato a Recognizance 
before one of the Barons of the Court of Excheq’ in a certain 
Penalty with a proper Condition. I therefore in order to come at 
the Collector did search the Book of Recognizances of that time 
now remaining in the office of the Remembrancer of the s* Court, 
and amongst the Recognizances there Entred as of Mich: Term, 
An? 8*° Caroli, I find That ‘ Henricus Powle de Shottesbrooke in Com: 
Berks Ar; on the 8th day of Nov" with his Pledges came before 
the Barons p’sonis in propriies, and gave the usual security [cxx//] 
for the Execucion of the office—hence it must be concluded that a 
Powle must be the Coll’ tho’ to Ascertain y* Person as no Name 
Appears here Resort must be had to others’ MSS. (scriptorem 
penes) in divers of which the Name H. Powle is wrote (with other 
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MS.) in the same character and manner of writing with this note of 
the Charges.—All which I leave as strong evidence to show that 
Henry Powle Esq’ who was Speaker To the Convocation Parliam' 
assembled in Jan., 1689, and on the 13th Mar. foll: made Mast’ of 
the Rolls and ab‘ Jan. 1692, Died (for on the 13 Jan. 1692, he was 
succeeded by Sir J. Trevor,) was the son of the Sheriff of Berks, 
An® 1633, and the Coll’ of this Book—however, 7u tdi Gidipus.” 
‘*E. UMFREVILLE.” 

‘* A note of the charges of my fathers Shriuealty for Berkes, A.D. 
1633, besides 26 men sent him in by his friends, and his own 
serv® liueryes, w were 8 seruing men and 2 footmen, 

For clokes, hatts, feathers, bridles, and saddles 

for 24 men ......... Nacdsnatpiedin abuts 133 
For ordinaryes at the Assises............+++sseseeseseeners 61 
For a present for y* Juges....... Meadeaassdisenmevenn 5 
For wine then spent 12 
For diuerse small expenses layd out by my ser** 

Christopher Weauing & Henry Hamlett, as 

appears by their severall Bills... . .......... se 30 
For fees to y* Juges men and Clerke of Assises 10 
For my house rent........-...6 $ens anne -_ 3 00 


257 °5 
i 


A LETTER from Sir W. H. Gregory, dated from Cairo, has recently 
appeared in the 7imes, from which we learn that there is at last a possi- 
bility of the Arab monuments in the East being preserved in their 
peceer place, and not taken away piecemeal to other countries, as 

itherto has been the case. A decree, signed by the Khedive, has been 
published in the Egyptian Moniteur, appointing a Commission with the 
object of preserving the monuments of Arab art. The first duty of the 
Commission, as we learn from the above-mentioned letter, is to make an 
inventory of all Arab monuments of artistic and historic interest ; the 
next, to examine and approve the plans suggested for the repair and pre- 
servation of the monuments, pointing out at the same time to the Minister 
of Works any mosques or other buildings requiring immediate atten- 
tion, and to inform the same minister of any remains which ought to be 
removed and placed in a national museum of Arab art. “ Is it too much,” 
observes the 7imes, “to hope that the influence of France in Tunis will 
be exercised to preserve, and not to despoil, the remains of Arab civili- 
sation? England, we fear, has much to reproach herself with in this 
a In spite of the remarkable disclosures of Eastern exploration, 
archzological research is stiil too often regarded rather as a pastime than 
as a serious and profitable pursuit, and it would have seemed almost an 
impertinence to suggest that the army which lately invaded Afghanistan 
should have been accompanied by a competent archzological commis- 
sion. But surely civilisation itself is shamed if those who claim to be its 
leaders fail to recognise the importance of those studies of the past which 
alone can throw light on its origin and read the riddle of its growth.” 
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“ bolland’s” Roll of Arms. 


HE original document comprising the collection of Arms, now 
© first printed, seems to have been a fragment similar to that 
already published.* A copy of it was made in an old book, 
containing other copies of ancient Rolls of Arms, which in the reign 
of Elizabeth had got into the possession of Mr. Joseph Holland. 
There being at that date a perfect craze for anything in the way of ~ 
authentic records concerning early coat armour, it came under the 
notice, in the first place, of the learned and industrious Robert 
Glover, Somerset Herald, who at once detected the great value of 
the book ; whereupon many of the heralds borrowed the volume and 
made transcripts of its contents for their own use. Several of these 
copies of the entire collection still exist, but the book itself is not 
forthcoming. Mr. Papworth, who included the unique coats in it in 
his “Ordinary of British Armorials,” gives somewhere about a.p. 
1299 as the date when the particular series which I print was made. 
This series—with which in the ‘‘ Reference List of Rolls of Arms,” 
for the sake of distinction, the name of Mr. Holland has been 
associated—is variously described in different copies. One says “ In 
a pece of an old Role” (Harleian MS. No. 4270); another has “A 


peece of an old Role set in the old Book of Armes” (Harleian MS. 
No. 2213). 


British Museum, Harleian MSS., No. 4033, pencil folio 60 to 61°. 
** Theis Armes here were copied out of an old Roll.” 

(1) St Adam de Newmarsh : de g., vne fesse eng" d’or. [Gules, a fess 
engrailed Or.] 

(2) Le Botillier de St Lys: quartilé d’ar. et g. [Quarterly Argent 
and Gules. ] 

(3) St Yuun de la Zouch : de g., besanté d’or, le quartier d’ermyne. 
[Gules, semée of roundles Or, a canton Ermine.] 

(4) S* John de Beauchampe: le escu veire d’ar. et d’az. [Vair.] 

(5) St Waulter Beauchampe: de g., 6 martlets et vne fesse d’or. 
[Gules, a fess between 6 martlets Or.] 

(6) St Henry de Hastinges: d'or, vne manche de g. [Or, a maunch 
Gul 


ules. 
(7) St John de Beauchampe : de g., billité ef vne ffesse d’or. [Gules, 
billetty and a fess Or.] 
(8) S* William Vauasour: d’ar., vne ffesse dancé d’azur. [Argent, a 
fess dancettée Azure. ] 
(9) St Thomas Grelle: bendé d’or et de g. [Bendy Or and Gules.] 
(10) St John le filz Marmaduke : de goules, vne fesse et 3 popengeux 
d’ar. (Gules, a fess between three popinjays Argent. } 
(11) St Roger de Monhault: d’azur, vne lion ramp. ar. [Azure, a lion 
rampant Argent. ] 


* See page 92 ante. 
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(12) St William de Odingselles: de argent, vne fesse de goules, et 2 
moletes de g. en chefe. [Argent, a fess and im chief two 
mullets Gules } 

(13) St Rauf de Lymisey: de goules, et six egles d’or. [Gules, six 
eagles displayed Or. ] 

(14) St Robert de Tiptoft: d’ar., vne saltier engrellé de g. [Argent, 
a saltire engrailed Gules. ] 

(15) St Waulter Thouk : de sab., bilité d’or, le quartier d’ermyne. 
[Sable, billetty Or, a canton Ermine. ]} 

(16) Le Baron de Greystock : d’ar., 3 mascles de g. [Argent, three 
lozenge cushions Gules. ] 

(17) St Wm, de Cheworth: d’az., 2 escheuerons d’or, et vn labell 
de g. [Azure, two chevrons Or, and a label of five pendants 
Gules. 

(18) S* Richard Siward: sab., vne fer de molin ar. [Sable, a cross 
moline Argent. ] 

(19) St Robert le filz Waltier: d’or, deux cheuerons et vne fesse de 
g- [Or, a fess between-two chevrons Gules. } 

(20) St “a” Moulton: ar., 3 fesses de g. [Argent, three bars 

ules. 

(21) St Robert ffilz John: checqué d’or et de g. [Chequy Or and 
Gules.] 

(22) St W™ Wasteney: sab., vne lion ramp. d’ar. [Sable, a lion 
rampant Argent. } 

(23) St Richard Thanay: d’or, et six egles de sab. [Or, six eagles 
displayed Sable.] 

(24) St William Heyham: bendé d’or et g., vne lambelle d’az. 
[Bendy of eight Or and Gules, a label of five pendants 
Azure. ] 

(25) St John de Chamberlain: de g., 3 escallopes d’or. [Gules, 
three escallops Or. ] 

(26) St Laurence de la Cheker: d’argent et d’azur cheker. [Chequy 
Argent and Azure.] 

(27) St Thomas Cleuile: sab., crusellé d’or, vne quintfoile d'or. 

[Sable, crusilly and a cinquefoil Or.] 

(28) St Laurence de Saintmor: d’ar., 2 cheverones de goules, vne 
labell de vert. [Argent, two chevrons Gules, and a label of 
five pendants Vert.] ‘ 

(29) Le frere St Robert le Bruse: d’azur, vne salter et chefe d’or. 
[ Azure, a saltire and chief Or.] 

(30) St Richard de Lymsey : de g., 6 egles d’or, vne labell d’az. 
[Gules, six eagles displayed Or, a label of five pendants 
Azure. |] 

(31) St Piers de Sauuay: de g., la croise sarcelé d’ar. [Gules, a cross 
recercellée Argent. ] 

(32) St W™ de Huntingfield: d’ar., crusellé de goules, vne bende de 
g- (Argent, crusilly and a bend Gules.] 
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(33) St Jo. de Harcourt: de g., 2 fesses d’or. [Gules, two bars Or.] 

(34) S* W™ Paynell: d’ar., 3 barres d’az., en chefe 3 meroles de g. 
[Argent, three bars Azure, and in chief three martlets 
Gules. } 

(35) S* Reynold de Presmarsh : d’az., la chefe pallé d’or, les corners 
gerondes, la bordure bendé d’or, vne faulx escouchon d'ar. 
[Bendy of eight Azure and Or, on a chief of the rst three 

les between two gyrons of the 2nd, and over all an 
inescutcheon Argent. } 

(36) S* Jo. Constable: quarterlé de veere et g., vne bend d’or. 
{Quarterly Vair and Gules, and over all a bend Or.] 

(37) St Robert de Sturmy : de sab., le crois engrellé d’or, vne labell 
ar. [Sable, a cross engrailed Or, and label of five pendants 
Argent. | 

(38) St Rich. de la Vach: d’az., 3 lions ramp. ar., corones d'or. 
[Azure, three lions rampant Argent, crowned Or.] 

(39) St W™ de Prestone: de g., crusulé et la bende d’or. [Gules, 
crusilly and a bend Or.} 

(40) St Adam de Kreting: d’ar., vne chever(on) et 3 (mullet 
tricked) gules. [Argent, a chevron between three mullets 
Gules. } 

(41) S* John de la fferrer: de g., vne egle doble teste d'or. [Gules, 
an eagle displaved with two heads Or. ]} 

(42) St Robert de la Warde: verré d’ar. et de sab. [Vairy Argent 
and Sable.] 

(43) St Jo. de Harecourt, le filz: g., 2 fesses or, vne labell d’azur. 
[Gules, two bars Or, a label of five pendants Azure.] 

(44) S Philipp Daubeney: de goules, vne fesse engrallé de argent, 
troys merolles de goules en la fesse. [Gules, on a fess of 
fusils conjoined Argent three martlets of the field.] 

(45) St Guy Gobaude: de goules, vne fesse et 3 besantes d’or en le 
cheife. [Gules, a fess and in chief three roundles Or.] 

(46) St Raufe Daubeney: de goules, vne fesse engrellé d'argent, 
troys escallopes d'or en la cheife. [Gules, a fess of fusils 
conjoined Argent, and in chief three escallops Or.] 

(47) S* Geffrey de Lucy: de goules, deux luciez d’argent. [Gules, 
two pikes hauriant Argent, dos a dos.]} 

JamMES GREENSTREET. 
n& 


MR. FREDERICK Ross, F.R.H.S., has engaged to supply a “ History 
of the Earls of Northumbria” to the Journal of the Yorkshire Archzo- 
logical Society. 

IN the new volume of the Portfolio, published by Messrs. Seeley & Co., 
is commenced a series of papers on “ The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire.” 
The January part contains an excellent etching of St. Mary's Abbey, by 
M. Brunet-Debaines. 

N 
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Reviews. 
Bartolozzi and his Works. By ANDREW W. TUER. 2 vols. 4to. (Lon- 


don: Field & Tuer, Ye Leadenhalle Presse; New York: Scribner 
& Welford.) 1882. 


“THE caprices of fortune and of taste are equally unaccountable.” Of 
the latter assertion the two handsome volumes before us are proof enough. 
Had they been published in the days of the Regency, or “when George the 
Fourth was king,” they would mostly have lain at the printing-office in quires 
till sold for waste paper, and the few copies which found their way into 
the libraries of connoisseurs would have been now of proportionate 
rarity and value. In the days of the childhood of the present generation, 
and of their fathers also, the productions of Bartolozzi’s graceful pencil 
were “skyed” into the bed-rooms and attics of country houses, where 
they may still be seen in gilt oval frames, which testify to their former 
fame : and it would have been impossible to bring them downstairs again 
until a race should arise with some knowledge of the principles of art. 
We flatter ourselves that this is the case now ; atall events it ought to be ; 
and accordingly the works of Bartolozzi have been for the last ten or 
twelve years sought out and bought up at prices which sound fabulous to 
those who remember them lying about in old lumber-shops. 

We venture to prophesy that such a fate will never again befall Barto- 
lozzi in this country. Rescued from the waters of oblivion by an appre- 
ciative age, Mr. Andrew Tuer—an enthusiastic votary of that painter— 
has bad him live once more, and live for ever, in two sumptuous quarto 
volumes. In these he has given us a very fair biography of a life which 
was singularly uneventful, and of which a large part was spent in 
obscurity. He died at Lisbon so lately as the year 1815 ; but he died to 
England and to English art some thirteen years previously, when he left 
London and gave up his position of engraver to King George III., in 
order to enjoy the patronage of the Prince of Portugal. Little else is 
known of his career except that he was a native of Florence, where he 
was born in or about the year 1727, that he studied art in his native city, 
and that he took up his abode in London for nearly forty years, just at 
the time when Sir Joshua Reynolds ruled over the world of English art. 
Idealistic to a degree, his original designs, his purity of outline, his classic 
grace, found many admirers, it is true ; but still not to such a degree as 
to keep him well before the public eye, and to bestow on him immortality 
during his lifetime. His merits were acknowledged, in a degree at least, 
not only by George III. and his Court, but even by the great Court 
oe of portraits, who gracefully confessed that one of his own portraits 

ad received a further charm and improvement in an engraving by the 
hand of “the gifted Italian.” 

Mr. Tuer has given us in the volumes on our tables some of the very 
finest and best examples of his skill, as was to be expected in sucha 
livre de luxe. Amongst them the first place is due to the portraits of two 
sisters known respectively as “A St. James’ Beauty” and “A St. Giles’ 
Beauty,” which form the frontispieces to his first and second volumes. 
Of these he gives us specimens in different stages and shades of colouring. 
His chapters on the pupils and associates of Bartolozzi, on the collecting 
of prints, on the distinction between good and worthless plates, are full 
of information which will be of the utmost value to collectors. The 
bibliograpbical list of Bartolozzi’s works is also most complete. Nearly 
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half of one of his volumes is interleaved with ruled paper, to enable the 
collector and connoisseur to make notes or enter new purchases, and the 
work concludes with a good index. The book is printed on fine hand- 
wove paper, and is all that can be required in respect of printing and 
binding ; thus showing that there is no monopoly in the materials of such 
a work. We notice that the book is dedicated to the Queen, who has 
ordered a copy for her Library at Windsor. 


The Archeological Fournal. No. 148A., vol. xxxvii., 1881. Royal 
Archzological Institute, 16, New Burlington-street. 


IN the summer of last year an exhibition of helmets and mail was held in 
the rooms of the Royal Archzological Institute, in New Burlington-street. 
The object of the exhibition was to bring together “‘as many types as 
possible, so as to facilitate a comparative study of the helmets of different 
periods and countries, and the construction of mail armour.” In order 
that a permanent record of that exhibition might be preserved, it was 
proposed that a catalogue of the objects exhibited should be published ; 
and the Baron de Cosson and Mr. William Burges having most kindly 
offered to append to it critical notes, their offer was accepted by the 
Council of the Institute. The catalogue has therefore now been printed, 
and forms the quarterly instalment of the Archeological Fournal now 
under notice. 

The collection comprised a nearly chronologically complete series of 
European helmets, 104 in number, dating from the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and ranging over a period of 300 years, or down to the 
time of the Civil Wars. With these were placed a number of interesting 
Oriental helmets of various dates and countries, Turkish, Indian, Persian, 
&c., together with pieces of a miscellaneous character, and also fragments 
of helmets, and, lastly, “ forgeries.” There were also some helmets of 
Greek and Roman origin, and various specimens of body-armour, com- 
posed of chain mail and plates combined, or of small plates of steel used 
in various ways ; likewise numerous coats of mail, coats of mail and 
plates combined, and pieces of mail armour. There were also exhibited 
models of the helmets of Edward the Black Prince, Henry V., &c. 

In the preface to the catalogue it is remarked that “the study of so 
many examples could not fail to throw much light on the construction and 
the development of the various kinds of helmets, and the presence of 
most genuine head-pieces of rare forms afforded a point of comparison 
for the test of doubtful ones, and the detection of forgeries.” 

Of forgeries no fewer than nine examples were shown at the exhibition, 
and these are fully described in the catalogue. Three of these were 
exhibited by Sir Noel Paton, four by the Rev. C. Bicknell, one by the 
Rev. W. Dyke, and one was lent from the Museum of Artillery at Woolwich. 
Sir Noel Paton’s loan was a flat-topped helm, stated to have been found 
in Northumberland, with other fragments of “ harness” of the Transition 
period ; it was much corroded, and was pretended to be of the thirteenth 
century. “ ‘This,” observes the author of the critical note upon it, “ was 
certainly the ablest forgery exhibited ; in fact, the only really clever 
forgery of them all. Its form was good, nor was there anything in its 
construction absolutely incompatible with its authenticity. It was con- 
demned by its metal, its surface, and its rust. There was a bright yellow 
colour and general appearance about the rust which suggested some 
chemical process, rather than the action of time. The inside surface 
flaked off, and had a burnt, scaly look. Some soft yellow earth or sand 
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appeared to have been rubbed into the crevices. If compared with any 
of the thousands of fragments of ironwork which have come down to us 
from very early times, the difference was at once apparent between this 
modern ve rust and that oxide produced by the combined action of 
time and either air, earth, or water.” 

From the introductory notice *o the catalogue of European helmets 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth century, we extract the following 
remarks, which may be useful to our readers :—“ For the study of ancient 
armour to be successfully — it is of primary importance that a 
careful examination should be made of every existing specimen within 
our reach. This alone will enable us to derive full profit from our 
researches into ancient authors, and our examination of ancient monu- 
ments. Every hole and rivet in a piece must be studied, and its use and 
object thought out. The reasons for varied forms, thicknesses, and 
structure of the different parts of armour must have special attention. 
The methods of work by which the pieces were produced, and the nature, 
quality, hardness, and colour of the metal should all be the subject of 
close examination.” 

The catalogue, it may be added, is illustrated by fifteen full-page plates, 
giving representations of 223 examples of helmets and mail. These 
plates are reproductions by photo-lithography of very careful drawings 
made by Mr. W. G. B. Lewis, from photographs of the several objects 
executed by Mr. Bedford, at the rooms of the Archzological Institute, 
under the superintendence of the Baron de Cosson. The drawings, we 
are informed, were closely compared with and corrected from the originals 
by Mr. Lewis, and their accuracy can be relied on. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the work under notice, from the fact 
that during its progress death had been busy with those to whom the 
Exhibition owed its success. First of all, Mr. John Latham, a zealous 
contributor to the exhibition, was called away, to be followed shortly 
after by Mr. J. W. Bernhard Smith, long a valued member of the Institute ; 
and, finally, Mr. William Burges, to whom was due the first idea of the 
exhibition, was called to his rest in the fulness of his vigour and genius. 


| 
@Pbituary MBemoirs. 


** Emori nolo; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo.” 
Epicharmus. 

Mr. ALLAN JAMES CROSBY, editor of the “ Calendar of Foreign State 
Papers of the Reign of Elizabeth,” died recently, in his forty-seventh 
year. He was educated at Worcester College, Oxford, and was called to 
the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1865. Shortly afterwards he received 
an appointment in the Public Record Office, where he assisted the Rev. 
Joseph Stevenson in the preparation of the above-named “ Calendar ;” 
and on the resignation of Mr. Stevenson about twelve years ago, Mr. 
Crosby was appointed sole editor, a position which he held till about 
three months before his death, when ill-health compelled him to relinquish 
his editorial duties. 

ON the 6th of January, at Florence, died Mr. NATHAN DAVIS, the 
excavator of Carthage. The deceased, who was born about 1812, in 
early life acquired experience of Northern Africa, and devoted himself 
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for many years to the study of Arabian and Hebrew antiquities. In 1841 
he published “ Tunis ; or, Selections from a Journal kept during a Resi- 
dence in that Regency,” which was followed shortly after by ‘A Voice 
from North Africa,” and also by. a work on the tribes of the Sahara, called 
“Evenings in my Tent.” In 1856 Mr. Davis was sent, under the-auspices 
of the Earl of Clarendon, the then Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to make investigations into the numerous ruins existing on the 
site of ancient Carthage, and the result of this mission is the now well- 
known volume, “ Carthage, and her Remains,” which appeared in 1861. 
This work was followed by “Ruined Cities within Carthaginian and 
Numidian Territories,” Mr. Davis lived for many years in an old Moorish 
palace ten miles from Tunis, and’ many travellers, says the Atheneum, 
found a hospitable reception in his house. 


WE have to record the death of Mr. JAMES HICKS SMITH, the author 
of “The Parish in History,” &c., which occurred at the close of Decem- 
ber at Brewood, Staffordshire. The third son of the late Rev. Jeremiah 
Smith, D.D.,formerly High Master of Manchester Grammar School, he was 
born in 1822. He was a barrister of tie Inner Temple. and for some 
time went the Oxford Circuit. Besides the work above mentioned, Mr. 
Smith was the author of “ Brewood: a Résumé Historical and Topo- 
graphical,” ‘ Reminiscences of Forty Years, by an Hereditary High 
Churchman,” “ Brewood Church, the Tombs of the Giffards,” &c. He 
was also a frequent contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and other 
periodicals. 

Mr. RICHARD BRINSLEY KNOWLES, some time an inspector under the 
Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, died somewhat suddenly 
on the 28th January at his residence, North Bank, Regent’s-park. The 
son of the late Sheridan Knowles, the dramatist, he was born at Glasgow 
in 1820, and in early life held an appointment in the office of the 
Registrar-General, Somerset House. He was called to the Bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1843, but devoted himself to literary pursuits. To 
historical literature Mr. Knowles contributed an edition of the Chronicle 
of John de Oxenedes, a MS. copy of which was found in the Duke of 
Newcastle’s collection ; it was included with another edition of that 
work (based upon the Cottonian MS. copy), by the late Sir Henry Ellis, 
and published in 1859 in the Rolls Series of Chronicles and Memorials. 
To the reports of the Royal Commissioners on Historical Manuscripts 
Mr. Knowles had contributed accounts of the family papers of the Mar- 
quis of Bute, Lord Denbigh, Lord Ashburnham, and Colonel Towneley. 


Mr. SAMUEL SHARP, F.S.A., F.G.S,, died on the 28th January, at 
Great Harrowden Hall, Northamptonshire, at the age of sixty-seven. 
The deceased was a nephew of Samuel Rogers, and a well-known 
archeologist and geologist. He had made very extensive collections, illus- 
trating the archzology and geology of the Midland counties. On all 
questions of local antiquities he was one of the highest authorities in the 
Midland district. But it was as a numismatist that Mr. Sharp especially 
distinguished himself. During the last thirty years he brought together 
an unrivalled collection illustrating the productions of the famous Stam- 
ford Mint. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. JOHN MARRIOTT DAVENPORT, 
F.S.A., which occurred on the 31st January, at his residence at Oxford, 
in his seventy-third year. The deceased had held for half a century the 
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office of Clerk of the Peace for Oxfordshire; he also for a long period 
undertook the duties of under-sheriff of that county, and for many years 
acted as secretary to the Bishop of Oxford, and as district registrar of 
the Court of Probate for the three counties of Oxford, Berks, and 
Buckingham. Mr. Davenport’s knowledge of the history and genealogy 
of the county families, titled and untitled, was as extensive as it was 
accurate and prefound. This was displayed in two works which he pub- 
lished a few years ago, one being a complete list of the Lords-Lieutenant 
and High Sheritfs of Oxfordshire from the Conquest to the year 1868, 
with elaborate notes on the county history, and “ The Annals of Oxford- 
shire,” which appeared at a later period. These two works show con- 
siderable research, and form a valuable addition to the history and 
records of that county. Mr. Davenport was also a member of the In- 
corporated Law Society. In 1876, when that society held its annual 
provincial meeting in Oxford, Mr. Davenport read a valuable paper on 
“ Oxford in reference to Law and Lawyers,” and at Cambridge in 1879 on 
“ Bridges and Roads.” 


Meetings of Learned Societies. 
METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—an, 26, Mr. E. Freshfield, vice-president, 
in the chair. Mr. W.S. Weatherley exhibited and presented a lithograph 
of a drawing of an effigy of St. John the Baptist, in Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
in continuation of a series already presented by him to the society. 
Reports were laid before the society by Mr. R. S. Ferguson and Mr. W. 
Jackson on the archzology of Cumberland, for which county those gen- 
tlemen are local secretaries to the society. The Rev. H. J. Cheales 
exhibited an imperfect urn and numerous pieces of broken pottery, found 
in cavities which he had explored on the south-east coast of Lincolnshire, 
and which he believed to be middens of very great antiquity. Canon 
Greenwell, however, observed that he believed, from the specimens 
exhibited, that they were of no very ancient date. The urn, in particular, 
bore evident traces of having been made on a wheel, and could not, 
therefore, be a British, much less, as Mr. Cheales seemed to intimate, a 
pre-British, production. Most of the fragments of pottery seemed to him 
to be medizval.— Fed. 2, Mr. E. Freshfield, vice-president, in the chair. 
Mr. J. H. Middleton read a paper on a number of Christian rings and 
other antiquities lately found in the process of excavating a Roman villa 
at Fifehead Neville, in Dorsetshire. Some of these bore the letters 
**X.P.,” which are not commonly found on Roman remains discovered in 
England; others bore the sacred symbol of the Holy Dove. A second 
paper was also read by Mr. F. J. Baigent on the stained glass in Ibberton 
Church, Dorsetshire, on which were the arms of Milton Abbey. Mr. G. 
Leveson-Gower exhibited a very fine and almost unique glass quarry 
from the neighbourhood of Limpsfield, Surrey, showing a fox in what 
the heralds would call a “rampant” attitude. A long and interesting 
discussion brought the meeting to a close.—F¢é. 9, Mr. Henry Reeve, 
C.B, vice-president, in the chair. A paper, entitled “Fairfax Inven- 
tories,” was read by Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S A.; Mr. H. C. Coote also 
read a paper on certain “ Bronze Objects found on the Coast of Dorset.” 
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Several interesting relics and objects of antiquity were exhibited during 
the evening, including some curious articles in bronze, found near Poole 
Harbour, the use of which was a matter of great doubt and of some dis- 
pute ; and the remains of an alabaster reredos from a church in Suffolk 
was exhibited by the Rev. James Beck, rector of Bildestone.—Fed. 16. 
Mr. Edwin Freshfield, F.S.A., vice-president, in the chair. Sir Henry 
Dryden read a paper on the “ Burial-place at Marston Hill, Northamp- 
tonshire.” Mr. H. B. Hull exhibited a manuscript volume, dated 1660, 
containing a List of His Majesty’s Navy Royal; Mr. J. E. Nightingale 
exhibited a curious bronze seal, found in Wyndham’s Park, Salisbury ; 
and Mr. H. Rodgers exhibited a plain gold ring, inscribed on the inside 
of the hoop, “ The King’s Gift. 1.B.” This last-mentioned object was 
found at Gilmorton, Leicestershire. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Famn. 18, Mr. T. Morgan, 
F.S.A., in the chair. A paper was read by the chairman on “ Roman 
Pavements found in Britain,” which was illustrated by a series of old 
engravings, &c., of Romano-British mosaic pavements, exhibited by Mr. 
Loftus Brock, who called attention to the artistic patterns of those found 
at Wellow, in Somerset, many years ago. Mr. Henry Syer Cuming, 
F.S.A., read a paper on “St. Agnes’ Eve.” After narrating all that is 
known of the saint’s history, which was said to be so doubtful as to lead 
to the belief that she never existed, attention was given to her repre- 
sentation in art, while the many superstitions practised on St. Agnes’ Eve 
were discussed in detail. Mr. C. Park described the unrolling of an 
Egyptian mummy brought from Thebes, some of the articles found, such 
as artificial eyes and a gold covering for the mouth, being described by 
Mr. W. de Grey Birch. Mr. J. B. Greenshields exhibited two elaborately 
carved ivory sword-handles, of Spanish workmanship, probably used in 
processions, brought from the south of Ireland. Mr. A. C. Fryer ex- 
hibited a silver coin of late Greek date, found at Nazareth, and Mr. A. 
Cope laid before the meeting portions of enriched encaustic tiles found 
on the site of Chertsey Abbey.—Fed. 1, Mr. T. Morgan in the chair. 
Mr. R. E. Way exhibited a collection of Roman pottery found in the 
excavations now in progress in King’s Arms-yard, Southwark, a site 
which has already yielded a number of similar antiquities. The site has 
been apparently occupied extensively in Roman times, and we have thus 
so much additional evidence that Southwark was an important part of 
Roman London. The fragments shown included examples of almost 
every ware usually found on Roman sites, including black Upchurch and 
lustred ware. Mr. W. Smith described a bone implement, found at Bed- 
ford, at a great depth in the earth, remarkable from its having incised lines 
and other patterns, apparently the work of pre-historic times. Mr. C. H. 
Compton exhibited an inscribed scarab of early Egyptian work of great 
beauty. Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock exhibited a heavy plaque of bronze with 
figures beneath an architectural canopy, the composition being very 
similar to that on the base of the column of Theodosius at Constantinople. 
Mr. C. W. Dymond read a paper on the “ Stone Circle at Duloe, Corn- 
wall,” which was illustrated by a carefully-prepared plan of the remains 
from an actual survey. The dimensions are small, being but forty-four 
feet from stone to stone in the greatest diameter, and there are but eight 
stones, the dimensions of each being given in exact detail. The site is 
an elevated one, and the pure white material of the stones must have 
made the monument a very visible object when the country was more 
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open than at present. There is no appearance that the stones were ever 
covered over by a mound, as is the case with similar stone circles else- 
where. A paper on “Screw Dollars,” by Mr. H. S. Cuming, was read ; 
and an interesting aneneee of these rare coins, cut open, with a portrait 
enclosed, was exhibited by Mr. H. J. Swayne. The portrait was within 
a continental coin of the middle of the seventeenth century. A discussion 
ensued with respect to the nationality of the personage represented. 


ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—F¢eé. 2, Mr. J. Hilton in the 
chair. A paper, entitled ‘‘ Notes on Ashburnham House and the Site it 
Occupies,” was read by Mr. J. H. Middleton, who exhibited a plan show- 
ing the site of that building. This paper was of interest, and its author 
showed reasons for believing that Ashburnham House was really the 
work of Inigo Jones, to whom it is often ascribed. The reading of the 
paper was followed by the passing of a resolution by the association con- 
demning the contemplated transfer of Ashburnham House to the purposes 
of Westminster School. Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell read a paper descriptive 
of “The Great Collection of Shallow Pits on the North Coast of Norfolk,” 
and added accounts of similar large groups, such as the Pen pits, and 
others in various parts of this country and abroad. He pointed out that 
these great collections of pits, in contradistinction to minor collections, 
were all, so far as he knew at present, connected with the earliest traces 
of the use and manufacture of iron. Taken as a whole, he did not doubt 
that these places were dwellings and true hut-circles, and that they could 
be distinguished from iron or stone mines. This paper was illustrated by 
the exhibition of several Palzolithic flint implements from new situations, 
recently found in the gravel on the banks of the Thames, the Darenth, 
and the Medway, in Kent. Among the other objects exhibited were a 
roughly-chipped flint “skinning” knife. from a bed of gravel between 
Cayton and Seamer, in Yorkshire, by Mr. H. S. Harland ; portions of 
British urns and bones lately found at Hampton Wick, by Mr A. E. 
Griffiths ; a silver pomander, of late 16th century work, o! great beauty, 
by the Rev. H. Kempson ; an early 18th century repeater watch, in 
pierced and engraved silver case, by Mr. G. M. Atkinson ; and a pewter 
cup in embossed and gilt leather case, by Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Fed. 7, Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, 
F.S A., treasurer, in the chair. Mr. Edward C. Hore read a paper on 
“The Twelve Tribes of Tanganyika.” Mr. George W. Bloxam read a 
note on a Patagonian skull brought from Carmen, at the mouth of the 
Rio Negro (lat. 44 deg.), by Captain Hairby. The Assistant-Secretary 
read a paper, ‘‘ Notes on the Napo Indians,” by Mr. Alfred Simson. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— Fed. 13, 
Mr. J. F. Waller in the chair. Mr. J. F. Wadmore read a paper on the 
history of the wooden bridge which joins Fulham and Putney, and which 
now enjoys the distinction of being the oldest of our metropolitan 
bridges. He commenced with notices of Fulham in the Saxon times, 
and in “ Domesday Book,” mentioning several proofs of the early exist- 
ence of a ferry between those two places. This ferry, in which the 
Bishop of London and the riverside watermen had rights, seems to have 
lasted down to the Civil Wars, when the Parliamentarians superseded 
it by a bridge of boats. This, however, provec. but a temporary struc- 
ture, and though repeated efforts were made ir. the Stuart times to per- 
suade the Parliament to pass a Bill for the erection of a permanent 
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structure, none was built until the days of Sir Robert Walpole, who, on 
one occasion, was detained at the riverside for several hours by a Tory 
ferryman. The new bridge, of wooden piles and wooden planking, was 
erected in 1722-26, when the Bishop reserved to himself and his succes- 
sors in the see of London the right of crossing it toll free. The bridge 
was erected by the Royal Commissioners, who seem to have handed the 
work over to local contractors, by whom it was carried through on the 
joint-stock principle. The designs of Ripley (whom Pope satirises), and, 
after him, of Sir lags Ackworth, with the estimates of cost for building 
and repairs, the approaches and gradients, the tolls (both on Sundays 
and week-days), the difficulties and dangers of the bridge, and the final 
purchase of the old bridge by the Metropolitan Board of Works, and the 
plans of that body for their intended bridge of granite, were all explained 
in detail by Mr. Wadmore, to whom a vote of thanks was awarded. Mr. 
George Lambert, F.S.A., afterwards read a short paper on “ Ancient 
Pewter,” illustrating his remarks by examples of work in that much 
despised, but far from “ base,” metal, during the last three centuries. 


CiTy CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD PROTECTION SOCIETY.—Fed. 7, Mr. 
Edwin Freshfield, F.S.A., in the chair. The council took into considera- 
tion the case of St. James’, Garlickhithe, having ascertained that the 
rector is averse to the demolition of his church, as are also the patrons, 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, and the parishioners. It was 
decided to oppose the London and South-Western Railway Bill, so far 
as scheduling the church in the line of demarcation is concerned. After 
a few remarks with reference to the proposed demolition of the halls 
of the Painters’ Company and Vintners’ Company, Mr. Freshfield 
informed the council that he had brought before a meeting of the vestries 
of the City parishes the subject of the proposed legislation for destroy- 
ing churches of the —~ of London, and the meeting unanimously agreed 
to — any scheme by which the proceeds of the sale of any church 
or churchyard went into the hands of persons over whom the parishioners 
had no control, and a committee was formed to watch any proposed 
legislation. 


GEOLOGICAL.— Fam. 25, Mr. R. Etheridge, president, in the chair. 
The following communications were read :—“ On the Fossil Fish-remains 
from the Armagh Limestone in the Collection of the Earl of Ennis- 
killen,” by Mr. J. W. Davis; “On an extinct Chelonian Reptile (Voto- 
chelys costata, Owen), from Australia,” by Professor Owen. 


FOLK-LORE.— Fan. 27, Mr. A. Nutt in the chair. The Rev. J. Sibree, 
jun., read a paper “ On the Oratory, Songs, Legends, and Folk-tales of 
the Malagasy.” After giving a sketch of what had been done hitherto 
to give in an English dress the traditional lore of Madagascar, Mr. 
Sibree pointed out that it was only within the last five or six years that 
a large mass of folk-tales had come to light, and his object was to 
reproduce in English extracts from a book of some size published in 
Madagascar by the Rev. Louis Dahle, of the Norwegian Lutheran Mis- 
sion, and also from the publications of the Malagasy Folk-lore Society. 
Specimens were then given of the different branches of folk-lore treated 
of in these works, commencing with oratorical flourishes or figures of 
speech, which are largely employed by the Malagasy in their public 
speaking. These abound with figures and similes, sometimes expanded 
into an allegory, and present many striking illustrations of native ideas 
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and habits of thought on all kinds of subjects. Examples were next 
given of native conundrums and riddles ; of songs, some addressed to 
royalty, as well as ballads, canoe ditties, and funeral chants ; kabarys, 
or public speeches ; children’s games, some remarkably like those played 
by English children, such as “ Oranges and Lemons,” “ Fox and Geese,” 
&c., and songs and ditties intended to help in learning to count ; and 
fabulous animals and goblins. Time prevented the speaker from doing 
much more than allude to the folk-tales proper. One or two of the 
shorter tales were, however, given, and the outlines of some half-dozen 
briefly sketched. Some of these tales are of considerable length, and in 
their fullest form would make a good sized book. Many are fables, 
chiefly referring to animals ; some are mythic, professing to explain the 
origin of man and nature ; some are giant stories, in which a monster 
named Itrimobé is a prominent actor ; and some partake of the character 
of nursery rhymes. There are also several stories of men turning into 
animals, and then devouring and ravaging towns and districts until 
destroyed by superior cunning or stratagem. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Towards the close of the 
year 1880 a meeting was held at the Mansion House, convened for the 
purpose of organising a society to record the changes which have taken 
place for ages past, and which continue to take place, in the cities of 
London and Westminster. The report of that committee was submitted 
to a meeting, held on Feb. 3, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, 
at the Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton-street, City. 1n the opening of their 
report the organising committee congratulated the society on the consent 
of the Lord Mayor to accept the office of president. Mr. H. B. Wheat- 
ley, the treasurer, gave an outline of the projected work of the society, 
which comprised the reprinting of old maps and plans of London, 
extracts from State papers, and the registering the various changes made 
in the metropolis. The preparation of the view of London by Van den 
Wyngaerde, kindly lent by the curators of the Bodleian Library, for 
reproduction by photography, the first part of which had already been 
issued, had required great care, and necessarily occupied much time ; but 
the remaining portion was now in a very forward state, and would be 
ready for publication in a few months. It was proposed that when several 
maps of a particular period have been produced, a volume descriptive of 
all of them shall be issued. Another branch of the society's work is 
that of registering the various changes that are continually taking place 
in London. For this Mr. Elmslie, a member of the society, had prepared 
a view of the excavations of Leadenhall, showing the relics of the old 
buildings ; and Mr. Milliken, another member, had made several draw- 
ings on wood of houses that have been pulled down within the last year 
or so; and these would be engraved as an appendix to the report, as 
well as articles in newspapers and magazines on London, published 
during the year 1881. The adoption of the report, which recorded the 
donations of books and prints which had been made towards a library, 
and collection of maps and views by gentlemen specially interested in 
the objects of the society, was moved by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. 
J. G. Crace, and unanimously carried. The extracts, bearing on the his- 
tory of London, from the Calendars of State Papers, are being proceeded 
with, and will probably be printed soon after the completion of Wyn- 
gaerde’s view. In addition to these extracts, Mr. H. B. Wheatley has 
proposed to compile a handbook of London topography, giving a sketch 
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of what has been done and what is still left for a London topographical 
society to do. 


SHORTHAND SOCIETY.—Feéd. 6, Mr. Cornelius Walford, F.S.S., pre- 
sident, in the chair. The President announced that the society had 
acquired the apes magazine Shorthand, in which to publish their 
proceedings. He also announced the following donations: A copy of a 
portrait of M. Hippolyte Prévost, the French stenographic author, presented 
by Mr. T. Anderson, and also a copy of the first edition of “ Legible 
Shorthand,” presented by the author. Mons. Guenin, of Paris, it was 
stated, had furnished a second contribution to the papers to be read, on 
the system of Mons. Conen de Prépéan. Dr. Westby-Gibson exhibited a 
copy of the “ Letters of Junius,” published in 1771, containing a great 
number of brief notes in shorthand and cryptography hitherto undeci- 

herable, but of which he (Dr. Westby-Gibson) had discovered the key. 
The book originally belonged to Horne Tooke. Mr. J. R. Rundell, author 
of “ Civil Service Shorthand,” read a paper on the nine vowel positions of 
that method, and an interesting discussion followed. 


VICTORIA (PHILOSOPHICAL) INSTITUTE.—fam. 16. The Rev. H. G. 
Tomkins read a paper on “ Biblical Proper Names, Personal and Local, 
illustrated from sources external to Scripture.” In the discussion which 
followed, Dr. Rassam, the well-known discoverer of Assyrian relics, 
addressed the meeting at some length with reference to his recent 
researches in the neighbourhood of Bagdad. 


St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—¥an. 28, annual meeting, 
the Rev. Henry C. Shuttleworth, M.A., in the chair. From the third 
annual report, which was read and adopted, it appears that the society 
continues to flourish, both in the increasing number of its members and 
in the general interest of its proceedings. Besides the reading of several 
interesting papers on ecclesiological and other kindred subjects, visits 
have been paid during the past year to several churches, both in London 
and the provinces, the concluding excursion of the last session being to 
Rochester, where the Cathedral, the Castle, St. Margaret’s Church, the 
chapel of St. Bartholomew, and some of the civic buildings were duly 
inspected. The total number of members of the society is now 310. 
The council and officers for the ensuing year having been elected, the 
meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's br the use of the Chapter House, where these meetings are held. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—F¢é. 1, Sir P. de Colquhoun in 
the chair. Sir C. Dickson read a paper “On Dr. Faustus and the 
Legends connected with Him,” contributed by Sir P. de Colquhoun. In 
this paper it was contended that Dr. Faustus was an historical personage, 
as his death is inentioned by Gesner, who compares him to Paracelsus, 
and as he is referred to in Luther's “ Table Talk.” The oldest account 
of Faust, in which it is stated that he was born at Roda, near Weimar, 
goes back to the year 1587. Dr. Muldener, the latest authority, had 
described in detail the various pamphlets in which reference was made to 
him. It was beyond doubt that in his age Faust was considered as a 
man learned above his tellows. Many books on physical science and 
necromancy were attributed to him. These works were referred to in 
the appendix attached tothe paper. The legends with which his life had 
been overlaid were instructive as showing the state of learning in Ger- 
many at that period. 
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HELLENIC SOCIETY.—Feé. 16, first general meeting for the present 
year, held at 22, Albemarle-street, when the following papers were read : 
—‘ Some Notes on the Characters of Theophrastus,” by the Rev. E. L. 
Hicks ; “ On Hermes on a Patera from Bernay,” by Mr. C. Waldstein ; 
and “ On Samothrace and the Cabiri,” by Mr. J. Stuart Glennie. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY.—F¢ed. 7, Dr. Samuel Birch, 
president, in the chair. A paper on the “ Birds of the Assyrian Records 
and Monuments” was read by the Rev. W. Houghton. F.L.S. After a 
sketch of the ornithological fauna of Assyria and the adjoining countries, 
Mr. Houghton proceeded to the consideration of bird names which 
occurred in the records, the whole of which, as he remarked, so far as he 
had been able to get access to them, would be discussed and published 
in the society’s transactions. A communication was read on “ Wrong 
Values commonly assigned to Hieroglyphic Groups,” from Mr. P. le Page 
Renouf. A communication from Professor W. Wright was read “On. 
the Siloam Inscription.” 

SOCIETY OF ARTS.—Fed. 1, Mr. G. Godwin in the chair. A paper on 
“ Stained Glass Windows ” was read by. Mr. L. F. Day. 


PHILOLOGICAL.— Fan. 20, Mr. A. J. Ellis, president, in the chair. Dr. 
Murray made his yearly report on the society’s dictionary.—Fed. 3, Dr. 
Murray in the chair. Mr. J. Vogin’s “Observatiuns on dhe Partial 
Corectiuns of English Speliings approovd by dhe Filolojical Society” 
was read by Mr. H. Sweet. Mr. Vogin commented on each of the 
society’s changes, complaining of some and approving of others. He 
would keep a difference of spelling where there was a difference of mean- 
ing. Mr. Sweet read also a paper “Notes on Points in English 
Grammar,” the definition of a pronoun, special and general adjectives. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY.— Fan. 23, Sir H. T. Rawlinson, K.C.B., in 
the chair. A paper by Mr. E. Thomas, F.S.A., was. read, giving an 
account of “ Arab Voyages to India.in the Ninth Century.” The second 

aper read was on “ Recent Researches in Phrygia,” by Mr. W. M. 

amsay, who, along with Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, has lately been 
engaged in archzological investigations in Asia Minor. In a journey 
from Smyrna to Sivas the travellers visited the sculptures at Boghaz, 
Keui, and Enjuk, and at the latter place, the ancient Pterion, the villagers 
in the pay of Sir Charles turned over a huge block of granite, and dis- 
closed for the first time one of the most interesting scenes of the whole 
series. The doorway. guarded by the two sphinxes represented in that 
gentleman’s plates, was about 14 ft. back from the outer wall of the palace, 
and the passage or vestibule thus formed in front of the pylon, was lined 
on each side with sculptured slabs. Those on the left Perrott had given. 
The new block, a very large one, formed a great part of the wall on the 
right side. It represented the head of a procession marching as it were 
from the palace towards an enthroned deity. The travellers had no time 
to make a drawing of the slab, but as the figures recurred on other por- 
tions of the series, this want of an exact copy was of the less importance. 
The purpose of the paper, besides the notification of the progress of dis- 
covery at this old historical site, was totry to bring the sets of sculptures 
at Boghaz, Keui, and Enjuk into closer relation with the religion ot Asia 
Minor, and ultimately with that of Greece, than Perrott had done, who 
must be owned to have indicated clearly enough their indebtedness to both 
Assyria and Egypt, as well as their characteristic differences from the 
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art of those countries. It was demonstrable that these sculptures showed 
us alike the art and religion of the East at one stage of their progress 
westward. But while their hereditary descent from the East had been 
well treated both by M. Perrot and still more lately by Professor Sayce, 
too little had as yet been attempted in the way of pointing out their 
parental relationship to Western art. 


PROVINCIAL. 


[We shall be glad to receive ~~ reports of the meetings of Provincial Societies. — 
Dp. A. M. AND B.}. 

CLIFTON SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY.—an. 28, Mr. J. H. Tucker in the 
chair. Reports in connection with “As You Like It,” were presented 
from the following departments :—Tradition and Folk-lore, by Miss 
Benson ; Plants and Animals, by Mr. T. W. Jacques and Dr. J. E. Shaw 
respectively ; Instrumental Music, by Mr. C. H. Sanders; Rare Words 
and Phrases, by Mr. L. M. Griffiths ; Satire and Irony, by Mr. J. W. 
Mills, B.A. Mr. Francis F. Fox read a paper on “ Touchstone.” Papers 
on ‘ Jaques,” bv Miss Florence O’Brien, and by Mr. E. Thelwall, M.A., 
were read. The Rev. H. P. Stokes, M.A., gave a communication “ On 
the Songs in ‘ As You Like It,’” and “On Shakespeare's References to 
Marlowe.”— Fed. 11, Mr. E. Thelwall, M.A., president, in the chair. The 
following communications were given :—‘ Notes on the Poems,” by the 
Rev. H. P. Stokes, M.A. ; “On Venus and Adonis,” by Mr. C. P. Harris ; 
“On Lucrece,” by Mr. J. H. Tucker. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Fed. 16. Mr. David Murray, 
F.S.A. (Scotland), read a paper entitled “‘ A Note on Glasgow and other 
Provincial Coins and Tokens,” and Mr. William G. Black read a paper 
on “The Origin and Theory of Charms.” Among the objects exhibited 
were an old jug of Prestonpans or Portobello stoneware, with view of 
the Broomielaw, Glasgow, by Mr. J. Wyllie Guild ; “The Former and 
Present State of Glasgow Contrasted: A Dream. Glasgow, 
MDCCLXXXVII,” by Mr. C. D. Donald, jun.; and eight old pamphlets of 
1638, 1643, 1644, 1653, and other dates, by Mr. Robert Guy. 


HULL LITERARY CLUB.—Fan. 24, Dr. Evan Fraser, president, in the 
chair. The Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart.. read a paper on “ The Migra- 
tion of Myths, or Fairy Legends.” After referring to the migrations of 
the various races of mankind, the reader gave an interesting résumé on 
the subject of myths, tracing many old tales, such as the “ Master Thief,” 
and the “ Brahmin and the Goat,” to their origin, showing how, in varied 
settings and many languages, these fairy stories had retained their pri- 
mary features. 

THE LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Soctety held its annual meeting in the Guildhall, Leicester, on the 
30th January, when the report was read, followed by a paperon “A 
Melton-Mowbray Schoolmaster,” contributed by Mr. T. North, F.S.A. 

PENZANCE ANTIQUARIAN AND NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY.—a. 13, 
Mr. W.C. Borlase, F.S.A., M.P., in the chair. Mr. W. Bolitho exhibited 
a copy of Hal’s “ Parochial History of Cornwall.” The work contained 
a great number of interesting stories, some no doubt true, others an adroit 
admixture of truth and falsehood, and all told with a degree of coarseness 
which marked the literature of Hal’s time. The original MS., which is 
rather imperfect and extremely valuable, is now in the British Museum. 
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The President called attention to an old Cornish “chill” or lamp, for- 
merly used by miners. He next exhibited a book, printed in Paris in 
1607, containing a history of the Courtenay family, and also three or four 
badges and coats of arms of the Borlases. Mr. Borlase explained the 
origin and meaning of their original name of Taillefer, which was changed 
in the reign of Richard II. to that of Borlase, the name of an estate in 
St. Wenn, where a document found fem. Edward I. stated that they had 
been “liege men of the county time out of mind.” Mr. G. B. Miller 
read a poem, suggested by the relics of the old chapel of St. Anthony 
in St. Mary’s Churchyard, Penzance. The “ Bonython flagon,” sent 
by Mr. J. L. Bonython, now in Australia, was exhibited and de- 
scribed. The President fixed its date as late in the reign of Elizabeth. 
—Feb. 3, Mr. W. C. Borlase, F S.A., in the chair. Mr. W. H. Richards 
read Carington’s poem descriptive of the loss of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s 
ship, the Association, at the Scilly Isles, a relic of which had been exhi- 
bited. Among other objects exhibited were a pestle and mortar made of 
horn, a curious gold trinket of filigree work, containing a miniature pair 
of spectacles, a teapot made by Wedgwood, and having on it a portrait of 
John Wesley surrounded by a number of his earliest preachers, and also 
a unique tract, entitled “A true account of a strange and wonderful 
relation of one John Tonken, of Pensans, in Cornwall, said to be 
bewitched by some women, two of which, sisters, are committed to prison ; 
he vomited up several pins, pieces of walnut shells, and an ear of rye with 
a straw to it half a yard long, and rushes of the same length which are 
kept to be shown at the next assizes. This may be printed. R-P. 
London: Printed by George Coom, at the Blue Ball in Thames-street, 
near Baynard’s Castle, 1686.” 


STAFFORD INSTITUTE AND FIELD CLUB.—Fan. 16. A paper was read 
by Mr. T. J. de Mazzinghi, M.A., on “ Place Names of Staffordshire.” 
After some introductory remarks of a general character, the reader said 
the Anglo-Saxon, like most German, names of places were nearly all 
compounded, the second part being generally a name of wide and common 
signification, as -ford, -fleot, -ham, -wic, and -tun, while the first was a 
kind of definition limiting the general name to one particular application. 
The few names which were not compounded were either contracted 
forms, as Bury for St. Edmund’s Bury, or they were such as were strikingly 
impressed upon the natives of a particular locality, although themselves 
of a general character, as Chester or Castle ; or, again, they were names 
so altered by the Saxons themselves from their British originals as to have 
lost their natural form and character, as Eoferwic (York). The former 
‘portion of these compounded Saxon names might be classed under various 
heads, such "as names of animals, trees, fishes, and minerals, Others 
referred to mythological or divine persons, as Wednesfield. The last 
general division proper to particularise contained the names of individuals 
and families, and those of particular classes or trades or manufactures. 
The nature of the second word in these compounds was different. It 
was a description of some natural feature of the country, a hill, a stream, 
a ford ; or of an artificial construction, as field, town, or burgh. 


YORKSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Fan. 17, annual meeting, 
Mr. Thomas Brooke, F.S.A., president, in the chair. The report having 
been read, the Chairman observed that it must be obvious to all present 
that their society had very much become a publishing society ; with the 
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exception of, perhaps, a single day’s excursion in the summer, and of 
certain business which came before the council at the quarterly meetings, 
their work had largely resolved itself into editing a journal and collect- 
ing materials which should be published in the journal. They had added, 
during the year, a new feature to the journal—the last pages of each 
number would contain a short précis of reports of archeological discoveries 
forwarded to them from different parts of the county by the members 
and their friends. Mr. Brooke stated that he was desirous of taking 
the opinion of the society as to how far it was possible for them to use 
the journal as a means of publishing, either entire or in part, extracts from 
the very interesting registers of the churches of the county. The report 
having been adopted, the officers and committee were re-elected for the 
ensuing year. It was resolved that a catalogue of the library should be 
printed, and inserted in the journal. 


Brey 
Gntiquarian Mews ¢€ Motes. 


Mr. Gosse’s “ Life of Thomas Gray, the Poet,” is approaching com- 
letion. 
‘ THE British Archzological Association will hold their next annual 
congress at Plymouth. 

A NUMBER of letters of Schiller, addressed to his physician, Stark, are 
to be published shortly. 

FURTHER discoveries have been made at Pompeii during the excava- 
tions which are being carried out there with great assiduity by English 
explorers. 

THE Leeds Corporation have decided to purchase the collection of 
British antiquities formed by Mr. John Holmes, the Yorkshire antiquary. 
It will form the nucleus of a public museum. 

THE managers of the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition have abandoned 
the practice of forming collections of drawings by old masters, while the 
Royal Academy is making efforts in the same direction. 

Mr. QUARITCH is about to publish a catalogue of the literature of 
fiction, from its earliest appearance in the form of apologues and fables 
down to the “ sentimental absurdities ” of the seventeenth century. 

AMONG the estates advertised for sale is the ancient manor-house of 
Burwell, Lincolnshire, wherein was born Sarah Jennings, afterwards the 
famous Duchess of Marlborough, and favourite of Queen Anne. 

Dr. BUDDENSIEG, of Dresden, says 7he Academy, has discovered in 
the Studien Bibliothek at Olmiitz a Wiclif MS., hitherto unknown, con- 
taining no fewer than six Wiclif tracts, none of which are preserved in any 
English library. 

A REWARD of £20 will be given on the recovery of a Book of Common 
Prayer (folio, morocco, Barker, 1604), stolen at the late fire at Messrs. 
Jefferies, booksellers, Canynge House, Bristol. Many odd volumes, it is 
stated, are missing from Messrs. Jefferies’ store. 

IT has been decided to carry out the proposals for the improvement 
of the Tower of London by removing the block of War Office stores, 
which now interferes with the view from the river, and by completing the 
restoration of the inner line of wall on the site of the storehouses. 

MESSRS. LONGMANS will publish this spring two more volumes of Mr. 
Lecky’s “ History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” covering the 
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period from 1760 to 1784; and also the first portion of Mr. Froude’s 
_ of Carlyle,” being a history of the first forty years of his life, 1795- 
1835. - 

Tie first volume of “ Continuateurs de Loret,” by the late Baron James 
de Rothschild, has just been published in Paris. It contains 138 “ news- 
letters,” if we may so call them, arranged in chronological order, covering 
the period from May, 1665, to June, 1668. 

THE Curé of Cusance, in the Department of Doubs, in Burgundy, 
appeals for money to build there a church, dedicated to St. Ermenfroi, 
whose brother, in the seventh century, erected an abbey on a picturesque 
hill in that village. Subscriptions may be forwarded to J. E Cussans, 
Esq., 4, Wyndham-crescent, Holloway, N. 

In the Protestant cemetery at Florence lie many of the English dead 
among whom a scholar might not have been ashamed to rest. If Lord 
Crawford and Balcarres had been buried where he died, he might have 
slept between Walter Savage Landor and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
under the shadow of the Fiesole which Milton knew.—W eekly Register. 

MR. WILD’s excavations at Cairo, says The Academy, have resulted in 
the discovery of a monolith belonging to Apries, the Pharaoh Hophra of 
the Old Testament, and bearing the inscription, “ The beloved of Ptah of 
Memphis, giving life for ever, the good god Ra-aa-ab, lord of the two 
lands, Apries.”’ 

UNDER the title of “ Palms and Temples,” Messrs. Tinsley Brothers 
have in the press a work by Mr. Julian Biddulph Arnold, narrating the 
incidents of a four months’ voyage upon the Nile, with notes upon the 
antiquities, the scenery, and people of Egypt. The volume will have a 
preface from the pen of Mr. Edwin Arnold, C.S.I. (author of “ The Light 
of Asia.”) 

AT a recent auction sale of the effects of the D’Olier-street Club, 
Dublin, an old high-backed oaken chair, carved with Irish emblems, and 
described as the “ chair of the Speaker of the Irish House of Commons,” 
was put up for sale. An inscription on a brass plate on the chair set 
forth that it was presented many years ago to the Dublin Library by Lord 
Cloncurry. It was knocked down for £90 to Mr. Cecil Guinness. 

STUDENTS of Oriental numismatics will learn with pleasure that the 
fine series of Japanese coins, numbering nearly 10,000 specimens, collected 
by the Japanese princes of Tamba during the last century, has been 
acquired by the well-known English collector, Mr. Howel Wills, and will 
remain in this country. This re ps which contains a great number 
of unique coins, is composed not only o aif? ape copper, iron, lead, 
silver, and gold coins, but also of the coins of other countries which have 
traded with Japan since the Christian era. Part of Mr. Wills’s purchase 
may eventually be transferred to the British Museum. 

THE Curators of the Bodleian Library have elected as successor to Mr. 
Coxe, the late librarian, Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, of Trinity College, the 
Librarian of the London Institution, Finsbury-circus. As a scholar of 
Trinity College, Mr. Nicholson became the Librarian, and a very energetic 
librarian, of the Union Society. For ten years he has discharged the 
duties of Librarian to the London Institution, with very great success, 
both practically and financially. He organised the Conference of 
Librarians held at Oxford in the Long Vacation of 1878, and has 
reorganised the library of the London Institution. 

THE “ Palatine Note Book” for February, published by Mr. Cornish, 
Manchester, is one of the best of our local rivals, being edited in a most 
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scholarly way. It contains, z#ter alia, “ Baptismal Nomenclature in 
Manchester, 1580-1620,” “The First and Second’ Roger de Montgo- 
mery,” “The Gabriel Ratchets at Perah, a Lancashire Superstition 
Abroad,” “The Sermons of Warden Wroe. 1682-1704,” “John Hyde’s 
Common Place Book, 1674-1690,” “Christmas in Chesterin the 17th 
Century,” &c. 

At the annual general meeting of the British Academy of Fine Arts in 
Rome, held early in January, Mr. Poingdestre in the chair, the members 
of the acting committee of the past year were confirmed in office. The 
property of the Academy now yields about 4,000: francs per annum. 
During 1881 the expenses amounted to 3,972 francs, leaving a cash 
balance in hand of 2,302-lire. The donations received during the past 
year amounted to only 10 francs. This year’s list of English working 
students contains fourteen names, and hospitality is accorded to six 
Italian students. 

M. CLERMONT GANNEAJU, the archzologist, has resumed his “ Notes ” 
for the Palestine Exploration Society, and discusses in the January num- 
ber of the Quarterly Statement various points of interest with his well- 
known learning. Another rock-cut passage has been found at the Pool 
of Siloam. There is a paper by Mr. St. Chad Boscawen on the 
Pheenician Funeral Tablet, of which a sketch has already been given by 
Lieutenant Conder, and there are papers of controversy on topographical 
points. The committee make an appeal, which should be immediately 
responded to, for assistance in their most valuable and interesting work. 

Corral G. A. RAIKES, author of “ The History of the Honourable 
Artillery Company,” has in preparation a “ History of the York and 
Lancaster Regiment” (late the 3rd West York Light Infantry Militia). 
The work will be in two volumes, the first giving the history of the 1st 
Battalion (late the 65th Regiment), and the second that of the 2nd 
Battalion (late 84th Regiment). The work will be illustrated with por- 
traits, maps, and engravings of its arms and accoutrements, &c, at 
different periods ; and will contain full details of the war services of the 
two regiments, together with lists of officers, dates of appointment, pro- 
motion and retirement, &c. 

IT is proposed to place an altar tomb, with an effigy, or other fitting 
monument, as a memorial to the late Mr. George Edmund Street, R A., 
in the church which he built and gave to the parish of Holmbury, where 
he resided, near Dorking. A local committee has been formed for the 
purpose ; the Bishop of Winchester is its chairman, and subscriptions 
will be received by the London and Westminster Bank, or by the Rev. J. 
Shearme, vicar of Holmbury. The last literary work of the late Mr. 
Street—upon which he was engaged at the time of his fatal seizure—will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Sutton, Sharpe & Co. Itis a history 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. 

THE February instalment of “ English Etchings ” (Part IX.), published 
by Mr. W. Reeves. 185, Fleet-street, contains three remarkably good 
examples of a particular style of illustration which is now gaining favour 
in the art world. The subjects, both in selection and treatment, are 
widely different. The first, by Mr. A. W. Bayes. is entitled “ Besieged,” 
and represents a little six-year-old urchin taking refuge up a tree and 
menaced by a flock of turkeys; the second, “ Stonehenge,” by Mr. M. 
Snape, is of exceptional interest, owing to the fears recently expressed 
that this great relic of antiquity was about to be “restored.” The third 
plate, which has been etched by Mr. S. H. Baker, is a “ Study from 
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Nature,” exhibiting a pleasant bit of rural riverside scenery. The March 
number of this work contains the following beautifully executed plates :-— 
“The Obelisk on the Victoria Embankment,” by Mr. H. Castle; “ My 
Gentle Child,” by Mr. P. Thomas ; and “ The Shimmering Sea,” by Mr. 
George Stevenson. 

THE Palestine Exploration Society reports that Lieutenant Conder has 
returned to Jerusalem, bringing with him the results of his first campaign 
in Eastern Palestine. These are the survey of about 500 square miles of 
country, the plans, photographs, and special surveys of a great many 
places of interest, including Heshbon, Amman, and Arak el Emir, the 
great castle of Hyrcanus. Over 600 names have been collected, 200 
miles examined, and several Bible identifications proposed. The great 
feature of the country just explored is the great number of cromlechs, 
which are not scattered about, but grouped, and referable to certain 
centres which represent the old sacred places of the primitive inhabitants. 
In addition to the cromlechs, some interesting menhirs and ancient stone 
circles were found. Lieutenant Conder suggests that the “ bedstead” of 
King Og (Deut. iii. 11), which should be “ ssa may have been one of 
these cromlechs. 

THE following articles, all more or less of an antiquarian character, are 
among the contents of the February magazines :—Gen¢leman's Magazine— 
“Anne Oldfield,” by Dutton Cook; “ Biography of Sir Henry Bate 
Dudley,” by E. Walford; and “‘On English Place Names,” by Henry 
Bradley. Cassell’s Magazine—“ A Pilgrimage to Harefield,” by E. Wal- 
ford. Magazine of Art—‘The Nuremberg Madonna”; “ Alnwick 
Castle,” by the Rev. M. Creighton ; “ Antique Spoons,” by T. W. Greene. 
Belgravia— About Yorkshire,” by K. S. Macquoid; and “Old City 
Squares,” by Edmund Bury. Zhe Monthly Packet—“The Siege of 
York,” by Holme Lee. London Soctety—“ Dying Newgate.” Cornhili— 
“The Social State of the Hebrides Two Centuries Ago ;” and “‘ Oddities 
of Personal Nomenclature.” Fraser—‘John Dryden,” by J. Dennis ; 
and “ Robert Southey and Caroline Bowles.” Nineteenth Century—“ The 
Babylonian Account of the Deluge,” by the Rev. Dr. Wright. Sritish 
Quarterly Review —‘‘The Culdees and their later History,” by Prof. 
Witherow. 

MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Co. have just disposed of a valu- 
able collection of antique gems, jewels, coins, and medals ; among them 
were an English:jewel of the fifteenth century, two Louis Seize plaques, 
by Gouthiére, and other objects of art, which have been collected by a 
well-known amateur during the last twenty years ; also the cabinet of coins 
of the late Colonel S. Long, of Bromley-hill ; and coins and medals from 
other collections, including— Constantine the Great, aureus ; Edward VI. 
sovereign ; Charles I., Briot’s gold Scotch coronation medal ; Charles II., 
sovereign by Simon; James II., five-guinea piece ; William and Mary, 
five-guinea piece ; George I., gold coronation medal; George II., five- 
guinea, E.I.C.; George III., proof guinea; gold coronation medals of 
George IV., and William IV. and Adelaide, and other English gold and 
silver coins and medals ; foreign coins and medals, including a fine and 
very rare medal, gilt, and of the time of Filberto II., Duke of Savoy, and 
Margaret of Austria, 1480-1504, on their marriage, Napoleon , &e. 
The entire sale realised £1,280. 

A DISCOVERY of an interesting nature, writes the Herts Advertiser, 
has been made in St. Albans during the past month. Whilst excavating 
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for the cellars for a new house, in Worley-street, the workmen came upon 
a number of jars and vessels buried about a foot below the surface. They 
varied in size from two inches to a foot high, and were of divers shapes 
and made of various materials. Like those found in the Verulam-road, 
in 1875, within a short distance of the spot, the larger vessels are made 
of common clay, very rough and porous. The use to which these were 
put is patent, for they were full of mould and calcined bones, though the 
object of burying the smaller vessels is not so evident. This locality was 
probably used as a burial-ground, though whether by the inhabitants of 
that old British city which is described by Czesar in his commentaries on 
the Gallic war, as being fortified by woods and marshes, and capable of 
holding large numbers of men and cattle, or whether by the earlier inha- 
bitants of that more famous city which subsequently rose by the side of 
the Roman highway, is not so easily determined. The rough appearance 
of the larger urns seems to indicate that they have not come from the 
hands of a Roman potter. On the other hand, the presence of a fine 
piece of Samian ware points to the fact that they were deposited in the 
ground after the arrival of the Roman conquerors. The coarser vessels, 
too, bear marks of having been fashioned with a wheel, which industry, 
we believe, was unknown among the Britons. The piece of Samian ware 
is a saucer, about seven inches in diameter, and has a moulded rim. The 
letters ADVGOISH, probably the name of the maker, are stamped on it. 
Inverted over this was found a small vase of rougher ware, about three 
inches high and bearing raised ornamental figures. The material itself is 
white, with a surface colouring of a slate tint. Several other small vases, 
varying both in colour and composition, were found, and also some 
rougher red pitcher-shaped vessels with handles. Altogether about a 
dozen pieces of pottery have come to light, but no coin or object by which 
their date can in any way be ascertained. 

ANOTHER relic of a bygone age has just passed away from suburban 
London. The old pump room of Hampstead Wells, to which a century 
and a half ago the fashionable world resorted to “drink the waters,” has 
been removed by the axe and spade within the last few days, its site 
being required for building purposes in connection with “ Well-walk.” 
Externally it was a building of no architectural style or pretensions, but 
its inside arrangements were at at all events commodious. Having 
during the last century entertained the livelier portion of the visitors to 
Hampstead, during the present century it has been made to do duty as 
a chapel of ease to the parish church, and also as a temporary chapel for 
a Presbyterian congregation. During the last fifteen or twenty years it 
has been used as a drill-room for the rifle volunteers, and occasionally as 
a place for holding concerts and public meetings. It was first opened in 
May, 1707, as shown by the following advertisements in the Post Boy 
of Thursday, May 8th, to Saturday, May roth, in that year :—‘* These are 
to acquaint all persons that have occasion to drink Hampstead mineral 
waters, that the said wells will be opened on Monday next, with very good 
musick for dancing all day long, and to continue every Monday during 
the season ; and there is all needful accommodation for water drinkers of 
both sex, and all other entertainments for good eating and drinking, and 
a very pleasant bowling-green, with convenience of coach horses and very 
good stables for fine horses, with good attendance and a farther accom- 
modation of a stage coach and chariot from the wells at any time in the 
evening or morning.” An allusion to it in its incipient stage of existence 
will be found in Baker’s comedy of “Hampstead Heath,” acted at Drury 
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Lane a few months previous to the above date, from which it is clear that 
the place was enlivened with “ dancing and music” by day and by night 
also. It formed, indeed, the head-quarters of amusement and dissipation 
at a time when, as appears from contemporary newspapers and maga- 
zines, the attractions of “ The Wells” comprised “a tavern, a coffee- 
room, a dancing and card room, a raffling shop, and a bowling green.” 
It may be interesting to add that, now the pump room and the rest of 
these places of amusement have disappeared, the spring of water which 
gives its name to “ The Wells” and the “ Well-walk” has come to flow 
again, after a temporary cessation, probably through the absorption of 
its waters by draining and building operations. 

THE St. James's Gazette contained, on the goth of January, an interest- 
ing article on “ Rutland,” one of a series on the counties of England. 
Rejecting the “Red Land” and “ Rotundalandia” derivations of the 
name, the writer observes, “that the Romans had a station of Rate 
somewhere in these eastern midlands of England—most probably at 
Leicester ; and the mere plural form of the word marks it out at once as 
a tribal title, like so many of the Roman town-names in Northern Gaul. 
If these Ratz were the inhabitants of the country between Leicester and 
Oakham, it would not be surprising that their name should afterwards be 
confined to a part only of their original territory in the form of Roteland.” 
So that, “it 1s just as likely that Rutland should bear the name of the 
Ratz as that Kent should be called from the Cantii, or that London and 
Lincoln should retain their Roman names to the present day.” In fact, 
as the concluding remarks run:—“ Everything, indeed, seems to show 
that the district, as a popular division, goes back to a far earlier time 
than the artificial arrangement which made it into a recognised adminis- 
trative unit. One mark of its real origin may, perhaps, be seen in the 
fact that alone among Mercian shires it is not named after its county 
town. Apparently it remains a solitary example of an old native Mercian 
division which has outlived the West Saxon redistribution of the country 
into shires on the southern model, rudely mapped out around the chief 
Danish burgs. In this connection it is interesting to note that Danish 
local names are unknown in the county, and that the subdivisions of the 
soil, though sometimes described by their Scandinavian appellation of 
wapentakes, are far oftener designated in the true old English style as 
hundreds. Oakham Castle, the real metropolis round which the little 
shire has always centred, still encloses the mound of an old Roman 
or British fortress.” The article is deserving of the attent.on of those 
interested in topographical nomenclature. 

WITH reference to the proposed demolition of the old Grammar School 
at High Wycombe, Mr. William Morris, the hon. secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, writes to the Atheneum as 
follows :—“ A correspondent having written to our committee informing 
us that the Charity Commissioners had agreed to a plan for pulling down 
and reconstructing the buildings of High Wycombe Grammar School, 
we deputed one of our members to visit and report on them: the infor- 
mation we have received from him seems so important that I venture to 
address you on the subject. The building that originally stood on the 
site was a leper hospital, founded in or before the twelfth century ; at 
the Dissolution alterations were made in it to fit it for a grammar school. 
What building was then done was modernised in the present century, but 
there still remains a late Norman hall, of about 64 ft. by 32 ft., of five 
bays, with piers and arches quite complete, the capitals well carved and 
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in good condition ; this has been turned into the head master’s house, 
and has had a floor built at the level of the springing of the arches and 
been otherwise cut up into living rooms. There is a chapel built at right 
angles to this hall, which was shortened at the time of the Dissolution 
and otherwise modernised, but still retains some good Decorated windows. 
Thus we have left us a Norman hall in good condition, except for its 
external walls, of little less importance as a work of art than the cele- 
brated hall of Oakham Castle, and most valuable to archzology, as 
showing the arrangement of an early medizval hospital, but which is 
apparently almost unknown to our architects and antiquaries, owing 
probably to its entanglement with a dwelling-house. Now this beautiful 
and interesting work of art, which in France would certainly have been 
scheduled as a national monument, and surely in England is nothing less 
than that, is to be pulled down simply for the value of the ground it 
stands on. This seems to me such a causeless loss of valuable property 
that I think the Charity Commissioners might be appealed to, to reconsider 
the scheme they have sanctioned. Would not the help of a little thought 
and a good architect enable the school to make the ancient hall a part of 
their buildings? Or if this be impossible, could not the town and the 
neighbouring landowners, aided, if necessary, by a general subscription, 
buy the building and its site from the school, clear away the modern 
lumber from the hall, and use it as a library or museum or other public 
building for the town? Surely if it were known that High Wycombe 
possessed one of the best of the very few domestic buildings of the 
Norman period yet left in England, many people would visit that town 
who are net at present likely to come near it.” 


@ 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 
Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: querenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication, 


THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S NAME. 


IR,—Seeing that, according to Mr. Halliwell Phillipps, Sir Walter 
Raleigh spelt his name Rawley in 1581, would not this fact account 
for the pronunciation of Raleigh in North Carolina, the State 

Capital, founded by and named after him, which from a period beyond all 
memory has been “ Rawley,” although always spelt and written 
“Raleigh?” I have frequently been puzzled by this startling corruption, 
or at least alteration. 

New Club, Glasgow. Davip T. Boyb. 


AN EARLY BOOK, “DE VENERABILI SACRAMENTO.” 


S1r,—I much wish to discover the name of the writer of a booklet or 
pamphlet of 32 very small 8vo pages, “ De venerabili Sacramento et 
valore Missarum,” printed at Paris, per magistrum Suidonem Mercatorem, 
A.D. 1497. It has a wood-cut title-page, with another wood-cut of the 
Father and the Son on the reverse of the leaf. 

306, Goldhawk-road, Shepherd’s-bush, W. B. NICHOLSON. 
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HUGUENOTS IN ESSEX. 


S1r,—Can any of your readers direct me to some list or history of the 
Huguenot settlers in Essex of French and Flemish extraction ?—Yours, 
An Essex HUGUENOT. 


“THE WORD GILD OR GUILD.” 


S1R,—May I ask you to correct a mistake into which Mr. C. Walford 
has fallen in the first number of your interesting periodical? In his 
“ History of Gilds” (on p. 26 ante) he makes Dr. Brentano say just the 
contrary to that which he really holds as to the meaning and derivation 
of the word gild. The quotation is taken, it is true, from a note on p. lxi. 
(the beginning) of Dr. Brentano’s “ Essay ;” but a reference to that page 
will show that the whole note was written by Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
whose derivation Mr. Furnivall put in bodily here at the beginning of 
the “Contents.” Dr. Brentano’s own opinion as to the meaning of the 
word is shown on p. lxviii. ; such a derivation is more likely to be true 
than that of Mr. Wedgwood’s, as I have pointed out in the “Encylopedia 
Britannica” (article ‘‘ Guilds ”). 

I should very much like also to put in a petition for the reclamation of 
the lost inverted commas at the end of quotations ; ¢.g., twice on p. 28. 
Readers of the “History of Gilds” would then know with whom they 
were holding mental converse—Dr. Brentano, Mr. Walford, or Miss 
Toulmin Smith. 

I thank Mr. C. Walford for his contribution to the further knowledge 
of our old gilds, and hope you will do this justice to an absent scholar. 

Wood-lane, Highgate, N. L. TOULMIN SMITH. 


TYRO’S SHORTHAND. 


S1R,—Mr. Levy will find very full details of the Note Tironis—the 
freedman, secretary of Cicero—in “ Mabillon de re Diplomatic4,” with a 
folio fac-simile plate ; and also, in one of the recent issues of the Palzo- 
graphical Society, a photo-lithograph of an ancient manuscript. He will 
also find several references to the Notz Tironis in the report of a paper 
in the February number of Shorthand, giving a very curious account 
of the art in early times. SAM. TIMMINS. 


UNDER THE ROSE. 


S1R,—I have just stumbled upon a paragraph that has thrown a light, 
new to me though rs not to you, on the common expression “‘ under 
the rose.” “Inthe Rathskeller at Bremen there are two great casks, 
the Rose and the Twelve Apostles, in a separate part of the cellar. The 
magistrates are said in ancient times to have held their most important 
sessions near the former, such deliberations sud rosa being kept profoundly 
secret.” But I dare say you know this. JULIA GODDARD. 


“OCOSCCCCCOOOS 


ZO CORRESPONDENTS. 


VERULAMIENSIS.—It is not true that the antiquarian and archzolo- 
logical societies have left unnoticed or uncensured the work of destruction 
which Sir E. Beckett has been doing, under the pretext of restoration, on 
the west front of St. Albans Cathedral. Last summer the council of the 
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Royal Archeological Institute passed the following resolution, which 
was proposed by Sir Sibbald Scott, seconded by Mr. Matthew H.Bloxam, 
and carried unanimously :—“ That the council of this Institute desire to 
place on record the expression of their great regret at what they believe 
to be the unnecessary destruction of a large portion of the west front of 
St. Alban’s Abbey Church which has lately been carried out.” Copies of 
this resolution were ordered to be sent to the chairman of the restoration 
committee and to the rector of St. Alban’s. It is a matter of wonder that 
this fact is not more widely and generally known. 


WALTER SCARGILL.—The proportion of chancels in this country used 
to be, width 2a + 5ft. by length 52, so that in small churches the chancel 
approaches a square, for when a = 2, 2a + § = 9 and 5a= Io, but when 
a@=10,2a + § = 25, and 5a = 50 as in archidiaconal churches. In 
cathedrals a = 15, and choir is then 2a + 5 = 35, and 5a = 75. 

X.— Painting on Glass.—In the series of elementary books published 
by Weale, at prices from one to three shillings, there are two on this 
subject. 


Mr. C. Walford’s chapter on “ Gilds” is unavoidably postponed to our 
next number. 


Books Received. 
1. The Earldom of Mar in Sunshine and Shade. By the late Earl of 
Crawford. Douglas, Edinburgh, 1882. 
2. Motherwell’s Poems. Paisley : Gardner, 1881. 


3. New Testament in Greek, with Variations in the Revised Edition of 
1881. By F. H. A. Scrivener, D.C.L. Cambridge University Press, 
1881. 


4- Greek Testament, with the Revisers’ Readings. Oxford University 
Press, 1882. 


5. Descriptive Account of the Incised Slate Tablet, &c., discovered at 
Towyn. With plates. By J. Park Harrison, M.A. B. Quaritch, 1881. 


6. The Portfolio: No. 146, February, 1882. Seeley & Co. 


7. Churchwardens’ Account Book of St. Giles’, Reading. Part i. 4to. 
1518—46. By W. L. Nash. 


8. The Book of Oddities. By William Andrews, F.R.H.S. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 


9. English Etchings. Part ix. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street. 


- Doncaster Charities. By C. Jackson, Worksop. R. White, 
1881. 


11. The Palatine Note Book. Volume ii. No. 2, February, 1882. 
Cornish, Manchester. 


12. The Western Antiquary. Partiii. Latimer, Plymouth. 


13. History of Maidstone. By. J. M. Russell. Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., 1881. 
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Books, ¢c., for Sale. 


Taylor's Historical Antiquities of St. Andrew’s, Falkland, Cupar, and 
North of Fife. 329 pages, sewed, 14 stamps.—Cupar and its Neighbour- 
hood. 64 pages, sewed, 6 stamps.—Dysart, Wemyss, Kirkcaldy, and 
Abbotshall, 154 pages sewed, 8 stamps. Scoonie, Kenrioway, and Mark- 
inch, 99 pages, 6 stamps. Notes about Gourock, by David Macrae, 12 
stamps. Address Robert McClure, 3, Bothwell-street, Glasgow. 


Books, ¢c., THanted to Purchase. 


Franks wanted with free post-mark and in good condition, at following 
prices: — Beauvale, Blantyre, Bristol (deceased) 1803, Derry (Bishop 
1803), Kinnaird 1826, Liverpool 1808, tos. each.—Bishops: Bristol 1802, 
Ely 1808, Exeter 1803, Hereford, 1802, Rochester 1802, St. David’s 1803, 
5s.each. Clive to 1804, Clogher (deceased) 1819, Clonfert 1801, Colling- 
wood, 1810, Devon 1835, Dorset, 1815, Dromore. 1811, Elphin, 1810, 
Glengall 1819, Gower to 1803, Hamilton of Hambledon to 1806, Hobart 
to 1804, Kilmore denaenull thea, Osborne 1838, Ponsonby (deceased) 
1806, Rosslyn 1805, Sligo, 1806—g, Stanley, 1832—4, Strathmore to 1815, 
2s. 6d. each. Bangor deceased) 1806, Buckinghamshire, 1804, Down 
and Connor, 1802, Eliot to 1804, Erroll i\deceased)1819, Gardner 1806 --8, 
Haddington (deceased) 1828, Harborough. 1807, Hopetoun, 1818, Limerick 
(Bishop) 1806, Lonsdale 1802, Ossory (Bishop) 1807, Roxburghe 1820, 
Stuart 1810, Teynham 1824, Waterford (Bishop) 1802, 1s. 6d. each. 
Address Major Bailie. Ringdufferin, Killyleagh, co. Down. 

Views, &c., of Herefordshire ; especially Taylor’s Plan of Hereford 
published at Ross. 1757. (Many duplicates for sale or exchange). Address 
J. W. Lloyd, Kington, Herefordshire. 

New Forest Claims. History of Holy Ghost Chapel, Basingstoke. 
Warner’s Hampshire. Moody’s Antiquarian and Topographical Sketches 
of Hampshire. Jefferson’s Ruins of a Temple. illier’s History and 
Antiquities of the Isle of Wight. Address Gilbert & Co. 26, Above Bar, 
Southampton. 

Notes and Queries, rgth May, 1855, or vol. xi. of the first series. Ad- 
dress George Price, 144, Bath-row, Birmingham. 

Charles Knight’s Pictorial Shakespeare; Knight’s Doubtful Plays ; 
Sketches by “ Boz,” vol. ii., first edition; Pickwick Papers, last part; 
Young Couples. Address John W. Jarvis, 24, Manor-road, Hollo- 
way, N. 

Thistleton’s Regia'Insignia ; or, An Account of the King’s Honourable 
Band of Gentlemen Pensioners or Gentlemen at Arms. State price to 
W. A. Bullock, 13, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 

Herald and Genealogist, Nos. 30 to 35 (inclusive) and No. 39 to end. 
Address E.W., 17, Church-row, Hampstead, N.W. 

George Fox's Battledore, fol., 1660; Fox's Great Mystery, fol., 1659 ; 
Fox's Journal, fol.. 1694; Fox's Journal, 8vo. 2 vols., recent edition. 
Quaker Tracts of 17th century, in bound vols. or loose. Lysons’ History 
of Derbyshire, large paper, 4to.,1817 Bridge's History of Northamptcn- 
shire, fol., 2 vols, 1791. Derbyshire cheap books and early vellum 
deeds. Drake’s Eboracum, i., original edition, 1736. Address H. 
T. Wake, Fritchley, near Derby. 
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Motes on English Wook-jPlates.* 
No. I. 


&O English student of book-plates can long 
8 pursue the study of his subject, without being 
struck by the very scanty number of ¢ar/y 
. dated specimens which his own country fur- 
nishes, and by the entire absence from such 
~ specimens (some of them fine examples of 
® heraldic art) of an engraver’s signature. On 
the Continent, book-plates have existed for 
Zawee more than three and a half centuries, and the 

"Most eminent masters have designed, en- 
graved, and signed them. In England, the earliest engraved date 
on any known book-plate is 1574, and the first engraver to put his 
name to an English example is William Marshall, the prolific designer 
of frontispieces during a good part of the seventeenth century, who 
signs a large anonymous book-plate, the arms on which prove it 
to have belonged to some member of the Lyttelton family. Un- 
luckily this specimen bears no engraved date, but it was probably 
executed under the influence of the heraldic revival that swept over 
England at the Restoration. 

It is difficult to believe that the general use of book-plates should 
have been a hundred and fifty years in reaching this country from the 
Continent, and yet there is rather more difference than that between 
the date on the earliest known German example (1516) and the time 
when English dated specimens appear at all plentifully. Surely the 
many English men of letters who amassed large libraries in the 
sixteenth century and the first half of the seventeenth must have 





Sh Ax 





* The favour of communications on this subject from other collectors is in- 
vited.—Zd, A. M. & B. 


Vou. I.—No. 4. P 
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possessed book-plates, and yet, where are their book-plates now ? 
Many no doubt have perished with the bindings in which they 
were fastened ; but some are doubtless still extant, and we may yet 
hope that when the interest in these labels becomes more widely 
diffused, more than one or two specimens will be brought to light, 
bearing an engraved date sufficiently early to dispel the idea that this 
country was a century and a half behind its German neighbours in 
the general practice of using book-plates. 


Be Hef VICE. OF *35|¢ 


HASTINGS 





VE OBVRN AB BER 


It has been said that 1574 is the earliest date yet found on an 
English book-plate: this specimen is in the collection of Dr. 
Jackson Howard, and from its associations, as well as from its an- 
tiquity, is one of the highest interest. It is a woodcut of the arms 
of Bacon and Quaplod, quarterly, with a crescent for difference. 
The shield is surmounted by a helmet, and mantling ; the crest is a 
boar passant ermine, charged with a crescent, the motto being 
‘“‘ Mediocria Firma.” Below runs the inscription: “N. Bacon 
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eques auratus & magni sigilli Angliz custos librum hunc bibliothece 
Cantabrig: dicavit 1574.” 

The next earliest specimen is from the same collection ; it is a 
finely executed plate, measuring 5 by 6 inches. The arms repre- 
sented are a chevron vair between 3 eagles displayed, and the 
crest is an eagle's head or between two wings expanded vair. The 
words SYDNEY SVSSEX COLLEDGE are engraved above, and below is 
the inscription: “ Ex Dono Willielmi Willmer de Sywell in com: 
Northamtonie Armigeri, quondam pentionarij in ista Domi (séc). 
Viz. in anno Dni 1599, sed dedit in an° Dni 1613.” 


@ OR N + WALTER 


r — 


ALS S. : 


VP EE DE AA E EE 





As I pointed out in the pages of Motes and Queries (6th Ser. 
v. 152), the Bacon plate probably dates a little, but only a little, 
later than 1574, and the Willmer plate somewhat later than 1613— 
the time when, as we see, Willmer made his donation to the Col- 
lege. Some other interesting specimens of Dr. Howard’s plates 
will be noticed further on. 

Many English book-plates which, though they do not bear an 
engraved date, yet show evidence of very early workmanship, 
are fine examples of heraldic art. Some of them are strikingly 
large, being almost sufficient to cover a page of a moderate- 
sized folio volume. Conspicuous amongst these are the 
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book-plates reading ‘‘ Col/. Talbott,” and three anonymous ex- 
amples; one, the Lyttelton book-plate, already referred to, 
another bearing the Fairfax arms, and the third proved to have 
belonged to Sir George Hungerford of Cadenham. Colonel 
Talbot’s book-plate is an undoubtedly early specimen; the 
work in it is very bold, the tinctures are not expressed, and 
the mantling which surrounds it is finely cut. The owner 
was probably Colonel Sherington Talbot of Laycock Abbey, 
who was a friend of John Aubrey, and was living in 1651 ; his book- 
plate may date about that time. The Hungerford plate is also a 
very fine example ; the tinctures are here expressed, and it is 
probably more than a dozen years later than Colonel Talbot’s. Sir 
George Hungerford, the owner of it, married in 1665 a co-heir of 
Lord Seymour of Trowbridge, and had his book-plate been executed 
after that date, doubtless his wife’s arms would have been introduced 
into it. 

Sir Philip Sydenham, the third and last baronet of that name, has 
left us numerous examples of his book-plate, some of them very fine. 
His earliest plate was engraved for him when in his twenty-third 
year, and bears the date 1699 ; and the latest plate belonging to him 
yet met with (also dated) was engraved in 1735, four years before 
his death. Aremarkable feature about Sir Philip’s book-plates is 
the difference in the crest. One example, dating probably about 
1720, bears the distinguished signature ‘‘S. Gribelin.” 

Whilst jotting down these “ Notes,” I may mention two book- 
plates not, I fancy, generally known, one belonging to Dr. Thomas 
Drummond, and the other to Lord Lovat. The former of these, a 
fine allegorical example, is signed ‘‘ F. Wave, invt.—R. Strange, sculp.” 
Hitherto the only book-plate known to have been engraved by Sir 
Robert Strange was the one which that eminent artist executed for 
his brother-in-law, Andrew Lumisden. Lord Lovat’s book-plate is 
armorial. Beneath the shield, which is surrounded by an ermine 
mantle, runs the inscription—“ 7%e Rt. Hon Simon Lord Fraser of 
Lovat, Chief of the Ancient Clan of the Frasers, Governour of Inverness, 
&c.” Curiously enough, both these book-plates are associated with the 
second Scotch rebellion, as the owner of the one, Lord Lovat, and 
the engraver of the other, Sir Robert Strange, were followers of the 
Pretender ; the former, less fortunate than the latter, paid for his 
allegiance with his head. 

From the examples of modern book-plates here given, namely, 
those of the Duke of Bedford and Sir William Baynes, it will be seen 
that the art of Heraldry has in no way deteriorated, notwithstanding 
the utilitarian times in which we live ; these are, in fact, as bold and 
spirited in the drawing as if they had been executed when heraldry 
flourished as a science. Both of the book-plates here reproduced, it 
should be stated, were designed and engraved by Mr. H. Soane, of 
Green-street, Leicester-square. 
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In the accompanying plate I am enabled, by the aid of photo- 
lithography, to give /ac-similes of four early book-plates. They 
are those of Sir John Wentworth, Bart., of North Elmsal Hall, 
Yorkshire ; the Right Hon. Thomas Wentworth, Baron of Raby, 
(1668) ; Sir Peter Killigrew, Bart., of Arwenack, Cornwall ; and the 
Right Hon. Charles Mildmay, Lord Fitzwalter, Egremont, Burnell, 
and Bottetoft. The Wentworths of North Elmsal, scions of the 
great house of Wentworth of the North, acquired the estate whence 
they were designated by the marriage, ¢emp. Richard IIL, of John 
Wentworth with Alice, daughter and heiress of John Bisset. Several 
members of the family received the honour of knighthood. The 
baronetcy was conferred on them in 1692, but became extinct on the 
death of Sir Butler Cavendish Wentworth, the second baronet, in 
1741. Thomas Wentworth, third Baron Raby, succeeded to that 
dignity on the death of his cousin, William Earl of Strafford, son and 
heir of Thomas Wentworth, the eminent though unfortunate states- 
man, so well known in history as the Earl of Strafford, who was be- 
headed on Tower Hill in 1641. Sir Peter Killigrew, of Arwenack (or 
Arwennick), was the only son of Sir Peter Killigrew, commonly 
known as “ Sir Peter the Post,” from his great diligence in conveying 
messages to Charles I. during the Civil War. He succeeded as second 
baronet on the death of his uncle, Sir William, in 1665, and at his 
own death, in 1704, the baronetcy became extinct. Charles Mildmay, 
Lord Fitzwalter, was the son of Benjamin Mildmay, who in 1669 
successfully claimed the Barony of Fitzwalter as grandson of Lady 
Frances Ratcliffe, sister and heiress of Robert Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex 
and Baron Fitzwalter. Charles, Lord Fitzwalter, died in 1728, and 
was succeeded by his brother Benjamin, who was created Viscount 
Harwich and Earl Fitzwalter in 1730. On his death in 1756 the 
Viscountcy and Earldom became extinct ; the ancient Barony of 
Fitzwalter is now claimed by the family of Sir Brook Bridges. The 
late Baronet of that name was created Lord Fitzwalter in 1868, 

WILLIAM JoHN Harpy. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE Pitt Press will shortly issue Professor Adolph Michaelis’s “ Cata- 
logue of Ancient Marbles in Great Britain,” with a long and most 
interesting introduction. The volume is not published in German, having 
been prepared for the Pitt Press and translated from the author’s MS. by 
Mr. C. A. M. Fennell, assisted in revision by Professor Sidney Colvin and 
Professor C. Newton. 

THE Clarendon Press will shortly issue the third and fourth volumes of 
the “ History of Agriculture and Prices in England,” by Mr. Thorold 
Rogers, M.P. The first two, published sixteen years ago, dealt with the 
period 1259-1400 inclusive. The next two will contain the period 1401- 
1582. The principal topics in the survey are the prices of provisions and 
labour; but there is hardly any article in medizval use the price of which 
is not recorded. 
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Che Ancient Earldom of MWar.* 


HEN, in 1875, the first feeling of astonishment which in 
Scotland was evoked by the report of the Committee for 
Privileges, in the Mar Peerage case, had somewhat sub- 

sided, an earnest desire was manifested by many who held them- 
selves aggrieved by that report, and the subsequent proceedings, to 
make themselves acquainted with the grounds on which the Law 
Lords in committee had endeavoured to obliterate an ancient dignity, 
endeared by long tradition to the Scottish people, and held to be 
guaranteed by the law of the land to its actual possessor. Among 
the number of the peers who conceived that a wrong had been done 
under express form of law, was the late Earl of Crawford and Bal- 
carres, whose peculiar bent of mind, great patience, love of justice 
in the abstract, and early education, rendered him peculiarly fitted to 
grapple with the legal and antiquarian difficulties, as well as to dispel 
the cloud of sophisms and false interpretations of historical records, 
which had combined to environ and obscure the plain facts of the 
case. 

The first public intimation that the report of the Committee would 
not be allowed to pass unquestioned, was conveyed to the outside 
world on its becoming generally known that the Earl of Mar, with 
rare courage and firmness, had declined to bend to the storm which 
threatened to overwhelm the fortunes of his house; and that conse- 
quently he refused, on grounds presently to be stated, to abandon 
his ancient title, in deference to the report of the Committee for 
Privileges, conceding a new and independent one to Lord Kellie. 
That he was neither alone nor unsupported became manifest at the 
first election of a representative peer for Scotland, which took place 
after the obnoxious report in question. This election was in De- 
cember, 1876. Lord Mar then appeared in his place among the peers 
at Holyrood, and boldly claimed his intact rights; and though 
refused them apparently by order of the House of Lords, his 
bold attitude and fearless maintenance of his status extorted the 
admiration even of his adversaries. That he did not stand alone, 
as before said, was proved by the protest of six peers—to wit, Lords 
Huntly, Crawford and Balcarres, Morton, Cassillis (Ailsa), Caith- 
ness, and Napier and Ettrick, who in more or less positive terms 
maintained the legality of his attitude, the iniquity of the position 
taken up by the Earl of Kellie, and inferentially the incompetence 
and inability of the Committee for Privileges, even under the terms 
of their own report, to deprive Lord Mar of his rank as a peer, and 


to assign his place and precedence on the Union Roll to the Earl of 
Kellie. 





* “The Earldom of Marin Sunshine and in Shade, during five hundred years.” 
By the late Earl of CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. Edinburgh: Douglas. 1882. 
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As the protests lodged on this and subsequent occasions by the 
Earl of Crawford were the most elaborate, and most damaging to 
Lord Kellie’s pretensions, they were naturally the most offensive to 
himself and his supporters ; and one of their results was a challenge 
to Lord Crawford, couched in the form of a letter from the Earl of 
Kellie to the Peers of Scotland, under date of April 30, 1879, 

traversing his allegations, defying him to maintain them, and even 

(though in guarded language) impugning the motives which actuated 

Lord Crawford in the course pursued. ‘This challenge Lord Craw- 

ford at once took up, and the result is the work now before us, in the 

form of a series of letters addressed to the Earl of Glasgow as the 

Lord Clerk Register. 

In the first letter the author recites briefly the circumstances under 
which he has combatted Lord Kellie’s pretensions, quotes his 
antagonist’s letter to the peers of Scotland im extenso, and then pro- 
ceeds to define the conditions under which he accepts his challenge, 
and to indicate the scope and drift of the intended reply. We 
observe with pleasure that, before joining issue with his antagonist 
on the main points of the case, Lord Crawford does not fail to make 
some observations, not less scathing for the studied moderation of 
their tone, on the almost incredible and, we believe, unique injustice 
inflicted by the Committee for Privileges on Lord Mar, when Lord 
Kellie’s claim was first referred to them by the Crown, in then and 
there ordering him to lay down his dignity and plead in reply to 
Lord Kellie as a commoner, though he had been always regarded as 
the rightful inheritor, and was duly served heir to his uncle, Lord 
Mar, who died in 1866, and naturally assumed the dignity in due 
and ordinary course of law. 

“The House” (i.e. the Committee for Privileges) ‘‘ refused to re- 
cognise Lord Mar (even provisionally) as Earl in possession ; assumed 
that the question of his right to the ancient earldom was brought 
before them for adjudication, by the claim of Lord Kellie to the 
supposed modern dignity ; compelled him, when he appeared before 
them, not as a claimant, but merely in opposition to Lord Kellie’s 
claim, to expunge his title from his case, and plead as a commoner ; 
and transferred the onus probandi from Lord Kellie, the heir male, to 
his, the heir-general’s shoulders; treating him throughout per- 
sistently as a claimant, not of the new dignity, the exclusive subject 
of Lord Kellie’s pretension, but of the ancient, of which, as stated, 
he was actually in possession by law, and for which he had not 
petitioned the Sovereign—a reference from whom alone could have 
empowered them to adopt such conduct. In a word, they presumed 
throughout in favour of Lord Kellie and against Lord Mar, and 
this displacement of the Scottish by the English law led, as might 
have been expected, to unfortunate consequences.” And in a sub- 
sequent paragraph, referring to the report of a Select Committee of 
the House, convened to report on Lord Kellie’s petition in 1877 to 
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have the ancient dignity struck off the roll, and his own alleged new 
creation interpolated, Lord Crawford very justly observes: “It is 
manifest that the subsequent disavowal by the House of its original 
error in imagining the resolution of 1875 to have extinguished the 
ancient earldom, stamps the measures I have just narrated with 
precipitance, harshness, and injustice.” 

In the second letter the author propounds the six following 
queries :— 

“1. By what law is the House of Lords bound by its own acknow- 
ledgment to regulate its reports on Scottish dignities ? 

** 2, What are the sanctions of law in Scotland as binding on 
Lords, Parliament, and Sovereign ? 

“3. Under what authority and regulation does the House of 
Lords intervene in claims to Scottish dignities ? 

‘4. What is the Scottish law of dignities, where no charter or 
patent is extant? 

‘* 5. What is the doctrine and rule upon which the House is in the 
habit of advising the Crown in Scottish dignities ? How, and when, 
and on what authority was that doctrine and rule first laid down? 

‘**6. If the law of Scotland and private rules of the House come 
into collision, which is binding on Sovereign and subject, and which 
is to prevail?” 

Each of these inquiries our author answered in detail, giving ample 
and convincing proof, ineach section, of the justice of the views taken, 
together with a careful explanation of the process of reasoning by 
which each separate result is arrived at. He then “ recapitulates his 
answers as facts, postulates, and principles—principles of law and 
obligation which will be my weapons in the controversy to which 
Lord Kellie has challenged me. 

“zy, The House of Lords is bound to regulate its reports to the 
Crown on Scottish dignities by the law of Scotland. 

“2. The law of Scotland includes the statutory and customary laws, 
and the application of them laid down in the Court of Session. .. . 
The Treaty of Union reserves and protects the laws affecting private 
rights as they stood at the date of the Union. . . . No legislation 
can act retrospectively so as to affect Scottish dignities created before 
the Union, even although the laws may have been subsequently 
altered. 

“3. The House of Lords possesses no original jurisdiction, and can 
in no case institute or determine claims to dignities it investigates by 
delegation from the Sovereign, who is the sole judge, whom the 
House advises as a court of inquiry. 

‘*4. The law of Scotland presumes in favour of the heirs-general. 

«5. The presumption of the House of Lords in favour of the heir 
male is in absolute contradiction of Scottish law. 

“6, If the law of Scotland, sanctionedas aforesaid, and the private 
rule of the House of Lords come into collision, the private rule 
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in and proceeding from legislative authority must give way to the law 
of the land. The legislature, the Sovereign, and the subject are 
alike bound to support the law in question, and vindicate the rights 
grounded upon it.” 

In the opening paragraph of the third letter our author defines 
the issues raised by Lord Kellie’s address as resolving themselves 
into three heads: “(1) Are the principles appealed to by Lord 
Crawford in his protests, the law of the land, and thus of dominant 
authority, and binding on the House of Lords, or not? (2) If they 
are, has the House observed them in advising the Sovereign in favour 
of Lord Kellie’s claim to an earldom of Mar, created in 1565? And (3) 
If the House has not observed those principles, but advised the 
Sovereign on a totally different basis, are not my protests justified ? 
And what in such case becomes of the resolution in favour of Lord 
Kellie, and of the order of the 26th February, 1875, to the Lord 
Clerk Register, and of all that has since taken place in disallowance 
of Lord Mar’s right ?” 

Here we have a touch of the iron hand in which, under the silken 
glove of courtesy, Lord Crawford grasps and literally squeezes the 
life out of the fallacies and presumptions on which the Earl of Kellie’s 
assumption of a Mar title can alone rest. 

The third letter deals with the history of the earldom down to 
1435, and its main contention is, that Lords Redesdale and Chelms- 
ford were not only in error in deciding that the dignity was extinct 
at or previous to that date, but that the reasons assigned by them 
for this conclusion are “ mutually destructive of each other.” The 
space at our disposal does not admit of an analysis of Lord Crawford’s 
exposition that the Countesses Margaret and Isabel were undoubtedly 
possessed of the dignity in their own right ; he clenches the argument 
by pointing out that the question is res judicata, inasmuch as the 
whole question, undoubtedly involving the succession in the peerage, 
was tried and finally disposed of by the Court of Session in 1626. 
We shall have occasion to notice this remarkable judgment, and the 
consequences thereof, at a somewhat later period in this article. 

The lawless state of the realm in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries is illustrated in a remarkable manner by the fortunes of the 
Countesses Margaret and Isabel, and with the network of intrigue 
which surrounded the Countess Isabel is even to this day the wrong 
under which the present Earl of Mar suffers closely connected. 

Alexander Stewart, a leader of Highland marauders, and though of 
illegitimate birth, powerful, and nearly connected with the reigning 
family of Scotland, besieged the Countess Isabel in her castle of 
Kildummie, which he took, and compelled her to accept his hand, 
and on the 12th August, 1404, he also constrained her to confer on 
him and his heirs the whole of her earldom. This charter, however, 
the King refused to recognise, and a subsequent charter on the 9th 
December in the same year, guaranteeing the comitatus to the heirs 
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of the Countess, was made to supersede the first one, and was con- 
firmed by the King on the 21st January, 1405. Clearly the second 
of these two charters is the one to which all law and equity must turn 
as the governing document ; on the death, however, of the Countess, 
Alexander Stewart assumed the dignity as surviving life-renter, which 
it seems was his right ; but on his death the Crown, founding on the 
first of the two above-named charters, namely, the extorted and un- 
ratified one, seized the earldom, as having been Stewart’s own, and 
devolving on the Crown by reason of his bastardy, and notwith- 
standing all the efforts of the Erskines, who by marriage with the 
heiress of Mar became the heirs of the Countess Isabel, it retained 
possession thereof till it was restored to that family per modum 
sustitia by Queen Mary in 1565. 

Our author deals in the fourth letter very amply with the events of 
this interregnum, and proves conclusively that, so far as in them lay, 
the Lords Erskine did all in their power to prevent the usurpation of 
their birthright by the Crown. The dignity of Earl of Mar was 
assumed by Robert, next in succession to the Countess Isabel, 
although in contravention of the usurpation by the Crown. After his 
death the iniquity was confirmed and strengthened under forms of 
law. In 1438 Lord Erskine was summoned to prove his right, which 
was disallowed on the Chancellor’s production of the unconfirmed 
and rescinded charter above referred to. ‘‘ Might thus prevailed, 
and the Erskines maintained a dignified silence, serving the princes 
who enjoyed their inheritance, with devotion.” 

It is on these events, and their legality, that a great part of the vexed 
question of the Mar succession hinges ; for the detailed analysis of 
their badness in law we must refer our readers to the work before us. 
Strange to say, the proceedings which we have so briefly mentioned 
went far to satisfy Lords Chelmsford and Redesdale, and even Lord 
Cairns, of the virtual extinction of the earldom. We cannot, however, 
doubt that a careful examination of Lord Crawford’s narrative, and 
commentary on these transactions, as well as on the paragraphs re- 
lating to them in the speeches of the noble lords in committee, will 
leave on the minds of every candid reader the conviction that fraud 
and injustice under cloak of law were at work in the fifteenth century 
to deprive the heirs of Mar of their rights, and that the self-same wrong 
by an almost similar process has now been founded on to perpetuate, or 
rather to revive, an ancient injustice. 

Our author's fifth letter relates to the celebrated restoration of the 
comitatus in 1565, with all its attendant circumstances. The charter 
itself is given in length in the original Latin, and Lord Crawford 
unhesitatingly declares that by all the laws and customs of Scotland 
at that date, the restoration of the comitatusto Lord Erskine, through 
his ancestress, heir to the Countess Isabel, with devolution on his 
heirs, did undoubtedly and expressly recognise him as in possession 
' of the ancient dignity in right of his descent, and guaranteed the 
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transmission of the same to his descendants, in the same manner as 
it had come to his family, #.2, as a dignity or fief descendible to 
heirs-general, and not to heirs male. 

The Committee for Privileges alleged that the grant of the 
comitatus did not convey the dignity, and to account for the Erskines 
now becoming Earls of Mar their lordships were so ingenious as to 
imagine that there ‘‘must have been a separate creation of the title 
apart from the comitatus, and that, as the patent is not forthcoming, 
the presumption in favour of heirs male will apply to this case.” 

To all this Lord Crawford replies, first, that the grant of a comitatus 
not carrying the dignity was at that time an unheard of and 
impossible proceeding, and this he proves by a chain of reasoning, 
and appeals to facts, law, and history, which are simply overwhelming ; 
and secondly, he points out that to presume a creation, apart from 
the restoration of the lands, is not only a stultification of the Queen’s 
charter, but a gross anachronism, as patents of honours apart from 
lands appear in Scottish history only at a much later date. Too 
much weight, however, must not be attached to this charter of 
restoration ; it is in fact merely an instrument acknowledging and 
reviving rights existent, though dormant, and the real governing 
instrument is the charter of December, 1404, so often previously 
alluded to, and the destination therein made could not legally be 
departed from, except with the consent of the heir of the Mar family. 

In 1587, the heir of the restored Earl obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment specially confirming Queen Mary’s act of grace. In 1626, 
a final decreet of the Court of Session placed the Earls of Mar in 
compkete possession of all the lands of the earldom not hitherto 
restored ; this decreet is founded on the validity of the second of the 
Countess Isabel’s charters, and, as Lord Crawford clearly proves, 
disposed finally and for ever of any presumption of a legal alienation 
either of the lands or the dignity. 

It is to be observed that by the Decreet of Ranking in 1606, the 
commissioners awarded to the Earl of Mar a precedence which com- 
pletely disproves the possibility of a new creation in 1565, only forty 
years previously. 

We must here regretfully take leave of a work in which equal 
ability and industry have been displayed. The contention of Lord 
Crawford throughout is that the present Earl of Mar neither is, nor 
ever has been, a “claimant ;’’ that the earldom legally devolved on him 
on the death of his uncle in 1866; and that all that has been done 
by Lord Kellie and the Committee for Privileges has been illegal 
and unjust, because founded on a misapprehension and even distortion 
of facts, and an open contempt of the laws of Scotland, and, more- 
over, in complete disregard of the rights of the Crown, and the 
advice of the Law Officers tendered in 1874. We earnestly invite 
our readers who may feel an interest in this remarkable case, to 
peruse Lord Crawford's learned and fascinating book for themselves. 
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For our part, we rise from the study of its pages convinced that 
seldom has a grosser and more flagrant injustice been perpetrated 
under forms of law, and yet in utter violation of law, than by the 
committee which in 1875 assigned an impossible and incredible Mar 
peerage to the Earl of Kellie. 


ae 
Che History of Hilds. 


By Cornetius Watrrorp, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from page 88.) 
PART I. 
CuartTer 1V.—Religious Gilds. 


ELIGIOUS GILDS were among the earliest of the great 
R order of Gilds. Quite apart from their existence in other 
countries, they are known to have a very remote antiquity 
in our island. Throughout the Middle Ages they existed in great 
numbers in every country in Europe where the Roman Catholic 
religion held sway. They monopolised an important place in those 
works of religion and charity so intimately associated with the 
Romish Church. Gallienus counted about 80 in Cologne, Melle 
about 70 in Liibeck, and Staphorst more than 100 in Hamburg. In 
our own country there was a large number in York and in London; 
in Norwich there were 12, in Lynn as many, and probably as many 
or more in every cathedral city in the land. 

The especial object of these Gilds was to unite in every exercise 
of religion ; but before all things the association for the veneration 
of certain religious mysteries, and in honour of saints. Accordingly 
these Gilds were everywhere placed under the patronage of the Holy 
Trinity, or of certain Saints, or of the Holy Cross, or of the Holy 
Sacrament, or some other religious mystery. Their objects and 
organisations were so identical everywhere, and remained so 
essentially unchanged during successive centuries, that a comparison 
of them in various countries and at various times could only lead to 
repetitions. (Brentano, p. 83.) 

In honour of the patron saints and others, altars were illuminated, 
and prayers were said ; and minor Gilds were founded with the sole 
object of securing the performance of these rites in perpetuity. 

The Festivals of the Gilds of this class were usually held on the 
day of the patron saint of the Gild. A chief feature of it—beyond 
the procession and the attendance at church, and perhaps a feast at 
some period of the day—was the performance of a Scriptural Piece, 
or a Miracle Play. This was especially so with the Gild of the 
Lord’s Prayer, at York (of which details will be given in Part iii. 
under York, 1388); also with the Gilds of St. Helen, of St. Mary, 
and of Corpus Christi, at Beverley. In 1409 the Gild of Parish 
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Clerks of London performed the play of the “‘ Creation of the World ” 
before a numerous assembly of the nobility, at Skinner’s well, near 
Clerkenwell, after which the spectators adjourned to Smithfield to 
be present at a tournament between the marshal and gentlemen of 
Hainault, and the Earl of Somerset and a like number of English- 
men. (Wade’s Brit. Hist.)* The Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau 
(Southern Bavaria), played now every tenth year only, and another 
in Spain (played with “ painful realism” in 1873), are Continental 
manifestations of the same. Some of the Gilds were devoted to 
the performance of secular plays: for instance, the Gild at Stamford, 
and that of the Confrériedes Conards at Rouen. Probably, however, 
this latter really belonged to Social Gilds. 

People of all ranks took part in these Religious Gilds. In some 
of them indeed certain classes were excluded. On the other hand, 
the same person might take part in several Religious Gilds. The 
members often had a special livery, as is still the case with certain 
Fraternities at Rome. These liveries were worn on their ecclesias- 
tical festivals, and probably also at the great feastings and drinking- 
bouts which were often connected with them. Notwithstanding all 
the prohibitions against excessive feasting—the Gild statutes often 
declaring “ that not eating and drinking, but mutual assistance and 
justice, were the principal objects of the Gild”—it still prevailed. 

The Capitularies of Hincmar, under date a.p. 858, and which 
were believed to. have been associated with the Gilds, contain 
ordinances against the extravagances of the priests at funeral meals, 
and at the feastings which used to follow their meetings, especially 
those of the priests of a deanery (or diaconasia), on the first of each 
month. No priest was to get drunk at them, nor was he to empty 
goblets to the health of saints, or of the soul of the deceased ; nor 
was he to force others to drink, nor get drunk himself at the desire 
of others. The priests were not to burst out into indecent noise 
or roaring laughter ; they were not to sing vain songs, nor tell inane 
jokes ; nor were they to allow scandalous performances of bears or 





* It was these miracle plays which, in process of time, developed into theatrical 
performances, as now understood. Northouck (New Hist. of London, 1773), 
writing of the close of the sixteenth century, 1574, says: ‘‘ The exhibition of 
stage plays and interludes, which used to be occasionally practised by ingenious 
tradesmen and.gentlemen’s servants, has now become a regular profession, and 
being commonly acted on Sundays and festivals, the playhouses—which were large 
rooms in inns—were thronged, while the churches were neglected. The Plague 
being looked upon as a judgment for the dissoluteness thus occasioned, the Common 
Council imposed penalties on the acting any plays containing immodest or 
seditious matter, and ordered that none should be acted without being perused and 
allowed by the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, who were also to license the 
actors ; and a tax was imposed on these licenses for the use of the poor, to which 

urpose all fines and forfeitures for disobedience were likewise to be applied. 

hese regulations were followed by other restrictions. They [the steal were 
enjoined not to play on Sundays, nor to act after dark, but to conclude so that the 
the audience might return home before sun-setting.” (P. 135.) 
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female dancers to be made before them; nor delight in other 
mummeries, ‘‘ because this were heathenish, and forbidden by Canon 
Law.” Nor were they on every occasion to provoke each other, or 
anybody else, to passion and quarrels, and still less to fighting and 
murder; nor was he who was provoked. to assail at once his pro- 
voker. On the contrary, the priests were to breakfast with honesty 
and fear of God ; holy stories and admonitions were to be read, and 
hymns sung, and everyone was to go home in good time. Exactly 
the same ordinances are contained in the Capitularies of Bishop 
Walter of Orleans. ( Vide Brentano’s Preliminary Essay. ) 

In later times the clergy assembled on the first day of each month 
to deliberate on their interests; and here they became united into 
special fraternities, which—from their meeting-day on the Kalends of 
each month—were called the “Gilds of the Kalenders :” and these were 
probably the only Gilds which were composed entirely of ecclesiastics. 
In later times laymen took part even in these. (See Chapter V.) 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century interfered greatly with 
the Gilds of the country generally, and with the Religious Gilds espe- 
cially. This will be spoken of in some detail in later chapters. 

It is well known that the Gilds, other than those of the purely 
religious order, kept up some sort of religious observances, at their 
annual feast at least, if not on ordinary occasions. In the Liber 
Niger, or Black Book of the Corporation of London, there is a 
description of the anniversary feast of the Gild of the Holy Cross 
at Abingdon, from which Blomefield probably drew the following 
details : ‘‘ The fraternity hold their feast yearly on the 3rd May, the 
Invention of the Holy Cross ; and then they used to have 12 priests 
to sing a Dirige, for which they gave them 4d. apiece ; they had also 
12 minstrels, who had 2s. 3d. besides their dyet and horse-meat. At 
one of these feasts (a.D. 1445) they had 6 calves, valued at 2s. 2d. a 
piece; 16 lambs, 12d. a piece; 80 capons, 3d. a piece ; 80 geese, 
2d. a piece; 800 eggs, which cost 5d. the 100, and many marrow 
bones, creame and floure ; besides what theyre servants and others 
brought in ; and pageants and plays and May-games, to captivate the 
senses of the zealous beholders.” If this were simply a Religious 
Gild, then it is clear that feasting formed as distinct a feature as it 
does with the Municipal or Social Gilds of the present day. 

Dr Rock, a Roman Catholic, offers the following eloquent 
defence of these religious festivals, and their influence on mankind :— 

“Each Gild’s first steps were bent towards their church, where 
solemn high mass was chanted ; thence went all the brotherhood to 
their hall for the festive dinner. The processions on the occasion, 
and other amusements so dear to Englishmen, when their country 
was merry England, were meant to be edifying and instructive, and 
helped religion to make her children both good and happy, through 
even their recreations. This present age, with its step-mother’s chill 
heart, dull eye, and hard ironlike feelings, that sees nought but idle- 
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ness in a few hours’ harmless pause from toil, and knows nothing 
but unthriftiness in money spent in pious ceremonial, and thinks that 
the God who sprinkled the blue heaven with silvery stars, and strewed 
the green earth with sweet-breathing flowers of a thousand hues, and 
taught the birds to make every grove ring with their blithe songs, and 
told the little brook to run forth with a gladsome ripple, all in worship 
of Himself, can be best and most honoured by the highest and 
noblest of His wonderful works—the soul of man—the more gloomy, 
the more mopish, the sourer it is ; such an age will not understand 
the good which, in a moral and social point of view, was bestowed 
upon this country by the religious pageants, and pious plays and 
interludes of a bygone epoch. Through such means, however, not 
only were the working-classes furnished with a needful relaxation, 
but their merry-makings instructed while they diverted.” (Church of 
our Fathers, &c., 1849, vol. ii. p. 418.) 

It was in connection with these festivals that Fars are supposed 
to have taken their origin, being held on the Saints’ days, and not un- 
frequently in the churchyards, or in locations immediately adjoining. 

A later and limited species of Religious Gilds are met with, of 
which some note should be taken. Such an one was founded at 
Dyrham, in Gloucestershire, in 1520—not many years before the 
Reformation of Henry VIII. A detailed account of it will be given 
in Part iii. of the present series. These were more after the manner 
of Chantries, endowed with revenues for priests to sing masses for 
the souls of the donors. Chantries were abolished in England in 
1545. 

“The festivals known as Wakes were formerly held on Saints’ days 
to commemorate the dedication of churches. These probably only 
occurred where there was no Religious Gild in existence to conduct 
the ceremony. They were placed under regulation in 1536, and 
gradually died out, as associated with churches. They are still 
retained by the Irish Catholics, and have a lingering association (in 
name only) with religious observances. 

(Zo be continued.) 


& 


MeEssRs. CHATTO AND WINDUS have in the press a new edition of 
Dr. Doran’s “ Memories of our Great Towns, with anecdotic gleanings 
concerning their Worthies and their Oddities ;” a new work by Mr. Alfred 
Rimmer, with illustrations, entitled “Rambles round Eton and Harrow;” 
and also “‘ A History of the Chap Books of the Eighteenth Century,” by 
John Ashton. 

Mr. G. A. CARTHEW has in the press “A History, Topographical, 
Archzological, Genealogical, and Biographical, of the Parishes of West 
and East Bradenham, with those of Necton and Holme Hale, in the 
County of Norfolk.” To the work will be prefixed an introductory 
essay by Dr. A. Jessopp, author of “One Generation of a Norfolk 
House.” 
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Seize DQuartiers. 


S the ‘Seize Quartiers” are considered an achievement 
in Heraldry, and as Heraldry and Genealogy have always 
been in favour with Antiquarian readers, the following may 

be of interest :— 

[Sixteen descents in the same generation, or “ Seize Quartiers” 
of J. ¥. Fuller=Fuller, Harnett, Purcell, Leader, Blennerhassett, 
Fitzgerald, Goddard, De Molines (Mullins), Bland, Kemys, Julian, 
sang Herbert, Fitzgerald (Knight of Kerry), Hutchinson, 

assy. 

(1) Futver and Harnett (2). 


William Fuller of West Kerries married Jane Harnett (whose 
father and mother were William Harnett and a daughter of Rev. 
William FPellican, Rector of Obrenan), and had issue a_ son, 
Thomas Fuller, who married Ann Purcell, and had a son, Captain 
Edward Fuller ; who married Elizabeth Blennerhassett, and had a son, 
Thomas Harnett Fuller; who married Fanny Diana Bland, and has 
an only son, James Franklin Fuller. 


(3) Purce.t and LeapeEr (4). 


John Purcell (whose father and mother were Yohn Purcell of 
Gurtenard and Catherine Glover) married Mary Leader (whose 
father and mother were Henry Leader, of Mount Leader, and 
Margaret Radley), and had issue Ann Purcell, who married Thomas 
Fuller, as above, from whom Captain Edward Fuller, from whom 
Thomas Harnett Fuller, from whom James Franklin Fuller. 


(5) BLENNERHASSETT and FITZGERALD (6). 


Edward Blennerhassett (whose father and mother were Fohn 
Blennerhassett—-Black Jack—and Eiizabeth Cross), married Mary 
Fitzgerald (whose father and mother were Captain Edward Fits- 
gerald and Fane Leader), and had issue Rev. John Blennerhassett, 
Rector of Tralee, who married Louisa Goddard,* and had issue 
Elizabeth Blennerhassett, as above, from whom Thomas Harnett 
Fuller, from whom James Franklin Fuller. 


(7) Gopparp and De Mo ings (8). 


Captain Thomas Goddard married Mary Mullins, sister of the 
first Lord Ventry (whose father and mother were William Mullins 
and Mary Biennerhassett), and had a daughter, Louisa, who married, 
as above, Rev. John Blennerhassett, who had a daughter Elizabeth, 
who married Captain Edward Fuller, from whom Thomas Harnett 
Fuller, from whom James Franklin Fuller. 





* Her name was given incorrectly as Margaret in the Fuller pedigree, which was 
published in the Gentleman’s Magazine for September and October, 1866. 
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(9) BLanp and Kemys (10). 


Nathaniel Bland, LL.D. (whose father and mother were ez. 
‘ames Bland and Lucy, daughter of Sir Francis Brewster) married 
iana Kemys (whose father and mother were Wicholas Kemys and 
Mary . . . .),and hada son, Rev. James Bland, who married 
Elizabeth Julian, and had a son, Francis Christopher Bland ; who 





FSA. 
married Lucinda Herbert, and had a daughter, Fanny Diana Bland, 


who married Thomas Harnett Fuller, as above, from whom James 
Franklin Fuller. 


(11) Jutian and Krrxsy (12). 

Christopher Julian, of Listowel (son of Colonel Christopher ¥ulian 
and Castallina Fitsgerald), married Mary Kirkby (whose father was 
Colonel Kirkby of Kirby Lonsdale) and had a daughter, Elizabeth 
Julian, who married Rev. James Bland, as above, from whom 

2 


—— 
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Francis Christopher Bland, from whom Fanny Diana Bland, from 
whom James Franklin Fuller. 


(13) Herpert and Firzcerap (Knight of Kerry) (14). 


Bastable Herbert (whose father and mother were Arthur, son of 
Thomas, first Herbert of Muckross,and Mary, daughter of George 
Bastable of Castleisland) married Barbara Fitzgerald (whose father 
and mother were Maurice, Knight of Kerry, and Elizabeth Crosbie), 
and had issue Arthur Herbert, who married Barbara Hutchinson, 
and had issue Lucinda Herbert, who married, as above, Francis 
Christopher Bland, from whom Fanny Diana Bland, from whom 
James Franklin Fuller. 


(15) Hutcuinson and Massy (16). 


Emanuel Hutchinson (whose fatherand mother were Hugh Hutchin- 
son and Deborak Hutchins) married Hannah Massy (whose father and 
mother were Humphry Massy and Ann Murphy), and had a daughter, 
Barbara Hutchinson, who married, as above, Arthur Herbert, from 
whom Lucinda Herbert, from whom Fanny Diana Bland, from 
whom James Franklin Fuller. 

J. F. Fuirer, F.S.A. 


& 
Mn Some Mbscure THords in Shakspeare. 


By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. 


[We have been enabled through the courtesy of the author to select the following 
s from his forthcoming work on the many obscure words and phrases in 
the plays of Shakspeare and his contemporaries that have hitherto exercised the 
ingenuity and philological acumen of editors and commentators to explain, and 
in default of Anglo-Saxon origin, to trace them to the ancient Celtic language of 
the British people, which, though unrecognised in literature, still continued in the 
vernacular, more especially in the Midland Counties, of which Shakspeare was a 
native. The work is to be published by subscription, and will be limited to 250 
copies. Among the names of the subscribers already received are H.R.H. the 
Duke of Albany, the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of rasa, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, the Earl of Southesk, Mr. Alfred Tennyson, Mr. John 
Payne Collier, Lord Wolverton, Mr. Henry Irving, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., &c.—ED.] 


ALARUM. 


HAKSPEARE says, or writes, “ a/arumed by his sentinel the 
S wolf,” and “What new a/arum is this?” not alarm, or 

alarmed. The words are not identical or synonymous, 
though nearly all philologists have held them to be so. Alarm is 
generally derived from the French @/’arme. But the real call to 
arms in French is not @ /arme, but aux armes. The necessity for 
alarum, if alarm serves the purpose, is not apparent. The true root 
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of alarum is to be sought in the Celtic a//a / wild, fierce, and rum, 
noise ; rumati, noisy, loud, [the Latin rumour]; and thence a/arum, 
a wild, fierce noise. 

ALE DRAPER. 


“This is a humorous term,” says Nares, “for the keeper of an 
ale-house.” 


I came up to London to be some tapster, hostler, or chamberlaine in an inn. 
Well, I got me a wife—with her a ittke money. When we are married, seek a 
house we must ; no occupation have I but to be an ale-draper.—CHETTLE, Kind 
Hart's Dream, 1592. 


Because thou hast not so much charity in thee as go to the a/e with a Christian : 
wilt thou go ?—7wo Gentlemen of Verona, Act ii. scene 5. 
The word aé is peculiar to the English language, and has long been 
erroneously supposed to have originated in the Saxon ae/an, to kindle, 
to inflame, because of the intoxicating qualities of the liquor so called. 
But ale has not that quality, in excess of other liquors, and in its 
origin simply meant drink, from the Celtic o/, drink, or to drink, and 
olaidh, the act of drinking ; o/ar, drunken, addicted to drink; and 
olarachd, habitual drunkenness. Draper, as used in the passage in 
“Kind Hart’s Dream,” is the Celtic druapair, one who pours out, 
or retails liquor in small quantities ; also a tippler ; whence a/e-draper 
would signify one who retailed drink, whether wine, beer, ale, or 
spirits. Nares, ignorant of this derivation, cites A/c, the name of a 
rural festival, and adds, “ where, of course, much a/e was consumed.” 

There were bride a/es, church ales, clerk ales, give ales, lamb aizs, leet ales, 
midsummer ales, Scot a/es, Whitsun ales, and several more.—BRAND’S Popular 
Antiquities. 
As will have been seen, the word “ale” is used in the “ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona” for ale-house. Bearing in mind the real etymology 
of ale, it does not follow that in the church-a/es, bride-a/es, and others 
cited by Brand, much, or any ale, was consumed, but only that 
some kind of drink was provided for the guests at all these festivals. 


Arm GAUNT. 


This word is employed by Alexas when announcing to Cleopatra 
the approaching arrival of Antony :— 
He noded 
And soberly did mount an arm gaunt steed, 
Who neighed so high, that what I would have spoke 
Was beastly dumb’d by him. 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act iv. scene 1. 
When Antony mounted the “arm gaunt steed,” it neighed so loud, 
in the pride of bearing such a noble burden, that Alexas would not 
have heard his own voice if he had attempted to speak. The word 
has not been traced to any author but Shakspeare, and is usually 
considered a misprint. Hanmer suggested arm-goit ; Mason, terma- 
gant; Boaden, arrogant. Nares asserts that “some will have it to 
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mean /ean-shouldered, or lean with poverty, others slender as one’s arm, 
while Warburton suggests worn by military service.” But these con- 
jectures are all wide of the mark, for the idea of the poet was 
evidently to describe a noble cavalier mounting a noble steed in 
triumph, and not bestriding a miserable hack ; and, as Nares adds, 
the explanations “ are inconsistent with the speech which is made to 
display the gallantry of a lover to his mistress.” 

Boaden’s conjecture of arrogant would meet the sense, if the word 
as it stands be a misprint. But if it be printed as Shakspeare must 
be supposed to have written it, there is a Celtic etymology which 
would explain its meaning, in arm, armour, and gannte, bare or 
scanty ; so that arm-gaunt would signify a horse without all, or most, 
of its martial trappings, on whose dare back Antony mounted in the 
pride of his strength and manhood, to present himself before the lady 
of his heart, exercising the completest mastery over his war-horse, to 
gain favour in her eyes for his daring. 


BRABE. 


In ‘‘ Cymbeline,” Act iii. scene 3, Belisarius, contrasting the mean- 
ness and the slavery of courts with the freedom and enjoyment of 
the country, says that this life 

Is nobler, than attending for a check ; 

Richer, than doing nothing for a dade ; 

Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk. 
Johnson was of opinion that in this puzzling passage dade should be 
brabe, and Mr. J. P. Collier’s annotator suggested 40d. Hanmer 
read it dribe, and Warburton daud/e, which in old spelling was 
bable. Mr. G. Chalmers proposed dadce, or bawdee, the northern term 
for a halfpenny, and, according to Nares, spoke very con- 
temptuously of the commentators for not adopting it. Mr. Staunton 
said Apropos of all these emendations, that the original dade, of 
course, was wrong. He preferred Hanmer’s bribe, though he had very 
little confidence even in that. Johnson suggested the right word, 
though he either did not know, or omitted to state, its meaning. It 
does not occur in his own or in any previous or subsequent dictionary 
—not even in Halliwell’s Archaic dictionary, or in Wright’s Provincial 
Glossary. rade is unquestionably the Celtic and Gaelic Bread, a 
kick, a scornful repulse, a spurning. Areabadh, kicking, from Brea- 
bach, to kick ; breabadair, a kicker. That this is the true meaning is 
evident from ‘the context. It exactly fits the sense of the passage, 
attending for a check, or a rebuff; doing nothing, only to receive 
a kick, or a repulse for attendance on the great. In what manner 
Johnson chanced upon the right word does not appear. 


Buck. BUuCKBASKET. 


Buck doubtless meant to wash linen, and a buck-basket was 
a large basket to contain dirty clothes. “Look,” says Mrs. Page to 
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Mrs. Ford, in the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” when they are plotting 
to throw Falstaff into the Thames at Datchet Mead, “here is a 
basket. If he be of any reasonable stature, he may creep in here. 
And throw foul linen upon him, as if it were going to the bucking : 
or it is whiting time. Send him by your two men to Datchet Mead.” 
The word is almost obsolete, though still occasionally used in the 
northern counties. Mr. Thomas Wright, in his Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial English, says that “ buck” signifies not only to wash, 
but ‘‘the quantity of linen washed at once.” But it signifies to 
bleach rather than to wash, and was never applied to the washing 
of the face, the hands, or the person, or to anything but linen. Its 
etymology is not traceable to the Teutonic elements of the language, 
but to the Celtic duac, cow-dung, and duachar, dried cow-dung, or 
sherds, sometimes burned for fuel, but more commonly used in con- 
junction with other materials to form a lye for bleaching linen ; 
whence the Gaelic duacaire, a bleacher. The use after “ bucking,” 
in the passage from the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,” of the words, 
“or it is whiting-time,” shows the meaning attached to ducking in 
the age of Shakspeare. 


COsSIER. 


Malvolio says, in ‘‘ Twelfth Night :”’ “‘ Do you make an ale-house out 
of my lady’s house, that ye squeak out your cozier’s catches without 
mitigation or remorse of voice?” What is a cozier? or cosier, as it 
is sometimes written? Dr. Johnson thought it meant a ¢ad/or, from 
coudre,to sew. Nares and Halliwell considered it to mean a cobbler, 
while Harsnet, afterwards Archbishop of York, alludes to the catches 
or rounds sung by working people in ale-houses, as songs sung by 
tinkers,as they sit by the fire with a pot of good ale between their legs.” 
The Celtic etymology of the word: refers it neither to tinker, tailor, 
nor cobbler, but to cos, a foot, and cpsaire, a traveller on foot, a walker, 
a pedestrian, a tramp ; cosan, a foot-path. It would thus appear that 
in Shakspeare’s time the working men of England, when on the tramp 
or travelling from place to place in search of employment, were in 
the habit of assembling in the evening, and at the wayside public 
houses, and singing “ rounds and catches ” together. On this subject 
see Mr. Chappell’s “‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time,” vol. i. 
pages 109,110. The musical taste of the people was not confined'to. 
tailors, cobblers, or tinkers, as might be supposed by those. who 
narrow the meaning of “ cosier” to any one handicraft, but prevailed: 
generally among the working classes. 

In the introduction to “ Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the He- 
brides with Dr. Johnson” the editor (the late Dr. Carruthers, of 
Inverness) says that at that time the last gleams of romance in High- 
land life had been extinguished, and that the chiefs no longer boasted 
of their coshir, or retinue :—ie. their footmen, or men on foot, who 
followed or preceded them on grand occasions. 
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CUTTLE. 


In the second part of “ King Henry IV.,” Doll Tearsheet threatens 
Pistol, on his assuming airs of undue familiarity with her: “T’ll 
thrust my knife into your mouldy chaps if you play the saucy cuétle 
with me.” Nares is of opinion that cuét/e is a corrupted form of cutler, 
a bully, a swaggerer, a sharper. Mr. Halliwell seems to think that 
cuttle is derived from the cuttlefish, because in the same scene Doll 
says; “ Hang yourself, you mouldy conger (eel), hang yourself.” 
Nares rejects this derivation as too refined for Doll Tearsheet. 
Cuttle, according to the Archaic Dictionary of Mr. T. Wright, was the 
knife used by thieves for cutting purses. But this explanation scarcely 
meets the sense of Doll's objurgation, “I'll thrust my knife into your 
chaps if you play the saucy Amife (cuétée) with me.” The true 
derivation seems to be a corruption of the Celtic cuta/aiche, a comrade 
or bedfellow ;—a relationship to Pistol of which Doll Tear- 
sheet expresses her loathing and detestation. This is evidently the 
meaning if read by the light of her previous denunciation of his im- 
pudence in offering to charge, or pay her for her favours :— 
** Charge me? I scorn you! Scurvy companion! you base, rascally, 
cheating, lack-linen mate. Away, you mouldy rogue! I am meat 
for your master.” This at once explains Doll Tearsheet’s meaning 
and repugnance. 


GONERIL, REGAN, AND CORDELIA. 


The story of King Lear and his three daughters belongs to the 
Celtic period of British history or tradition. King Leir, asthe name 
is written in the old chronicles, is supposed to have been the son of 
Bladud, and to have reigned over part of Britain in the middle of the 
ninth century before the Christian era. Shakspeare did not invent 
the legend on which he founded his matchless tragedy, nor the 
names of the three daughters of the unhappy king, all of which he 
found recorded in Geoffrey of Monmouth, and other ancient 
chroniclers. It has never before been pointed out that their purely 
Celtic names are descriptive of the characters assigned to each of the 
three sisters in the old legend. ‘‘Goneril” is derived from gonach 
(gona) sharp, keen, cruel, wounding, stinging, and riaghaé/ (ri-ail) 
to rule or govern ; “ Regan” from righinn, hard, stubborn, unyielding, 
unbending ; and “Cordelia” from cord, agreement, or to agree ; or 
corr, excellent, and dileach, loving, affectionate. No reader of Shak- 
speare can fail to see and admire the singular accuracy of these epithets 
as applied to the three women; or by what easy transitions of pro- 
nunciation from the Celtic to the Saxon the words acquired the form 
which they now bear. eir or Leire signifies, in Celtic, austere and 
pious ; and it is just possible that the ancient king, if he ever existed, 
was so named by his contemporaries in designation of his character. 
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Hack. 


In the “Merry Wives of Windsor” we find what Nares calls a 
“puzzling speech.” Mrs. Ford says to Mrs. Page, “If I would but 
go to hell for an eternal moment or so, I would be knighted.” Mrs. 
Page replies : ‘What? Thou liest! Sir Alice Ford? These knights 
will Aack, and so thou shouldst not alter the quality of thy gentility.” 

Nares is of opinion that “hack” means cut or chop, and that 
Shakspeare uses it as an appropriate term for chopping off the spurs 
of a knight when he was to be degraded. But if this were truly the 
etymology of the word, we might ask whether A4ack was both an active 
and a passive verb, and whether hack signified 4o be hacked. Nares 
adds in explanation : ‘One lady (Mrs. Ford) had said she might be 
knighted, alluding to the offered connection with Falstaff. Mrs. 
Page, not yet knowing her meaning, says in effect: ‘ What! A female 
knight! These knights will degrade such unqualified pretenders !’” 
This explanation is supported by Dr. Johnson. As there is no known 
authority for the use of the word Aack for the degradation of a knight, 
and as knights of the calibre and quality of Sir John Falstaff could 
degrade nobody but themselves, further search must be made for a 
meaning, though Nares is decided that nothing else can be made of 
it. Mr. Staunton is of opinion that no satisfactory explanation of the 
word hack has yet been given. “It is generally understood,” he adds, 
“to be an allusion to the extravagant creation of knights by James L. in 
the early part of his reign: these knights will Aack, or become Aack- 
neyed.” But as the “Merry Wives of Windsor” was written 
in the reign of Elizabeth, the allusion is an anachronism, even 
if the etymology were otherwise well founded. Mr. Staunton 
is quite correct in his opinion “that there must be a mean- 
ing in it more pertinent than this.” This meaning can be found in 
the Celtic vernacular, in the use of which Shakspeare was a proficient, 
in which language ac signifies to deny, to repudiate. So that 
what Mrs. Page probably meant was: ‘‘These knights (such as 
Falstaff) will deny that they have made you Sir Alice [or Lady Alice), 
after they have deceived you and made you alter the quality of your 
gentility, by having had anything to do with them.” All Celtic words 
that begin with a vowel are aspirated, so that ac becomes Aac, the 
English Aack. The Gaelic Dictionary, published under the auspices 
of the Highland Society of Edinburgh, defines ac, or ag, as denial, 
or repudiation. 

& 


THE value of Mr. A. H. Bullen’s forthcoming collection of old plays, 
says the Athenaum, will be materially increased by the inclusion of 
several pieces existing only in manuscript. “Dick of Devonshire,” 
“Lady Moth,” “The Tragedy of Sir Johan Van Olden Barnavelt,” “Cap- 
tain Underwit,” and some plays without title will be given. 
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Che Crent Bridges at Mottingbam, A.D. 924-1871. 
A CHAPTER IN LOCAL HISTORY. 


HE history of the Trent bridges at Nottingham is particularly 
interesting. The site of these bridges has for many hundred 
years been the crossing-place of the Trent, between the south 

of England and the north. During the excavations for the founda- 
tions of the new bridges (to which we shall refer subsequently), traces 
of what we may infer to have been a landing stage were brought to 
light. These consist of some “ cross-braced framing, formed of black 
oak beams trenailed together with oak pins, the whole resting upon 


large unhewn blocks of stone.” 
- ee 
La SL: 





REMAINS OF THE OLD TRENT BRIDGE, NOTTINGHAM. 


The earliest intimation of the existence, if not of the origin, of a 
bridge crossing the Trent at Nottingham is gleaned from the Saxon 
Chronicle (Corpus Christi MS.) where, under the year 924, it is re- 
corded that “this year before midsummer, went King Edward (the 
Elder) with an army to Nottingham, and ordered the ‘ burg’ to be 
wrought on the south side of the river opposite to the other, and the 
bridge over the Trent betwixt the two burgs.” It is probable that 
the piers were composed of stone, and the platform, if not the entire 
superstructure, of wood. A bridge here, however, was of the greatest 
utility, inasmuch as it united the northern and southern parts of the 
country, and no doubt contributed considerably to the wealth and im- 
portance of Nottingham, which became “a great thoroughfare between 
the two grand divisions of the island for the marching of armies and 
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conveyance of merchandise to and from the north of England and 
Scotland.” (Orange, p. 83.) 

It is supposed that in a.p. 1156, Henry II. rebuilt the strong 
stone wall with which Edward the Elder encircled the town, and if 
that statement is correct, may-have also built the first arched bridge 
of stone. Supposing this to have been the case, then this was one 
of the earliest stone bridges erected in England, the first stone 
bridge having been the Bow bridge, built in 1118. (Strutt’s Horda- 
Angel Cynnan, 1774-1776, ii. 46.) 

In the thirtieth year of the reign of Edward I. (1304) a licence was 
granted to John le Paumer of Nottingham, and his wife Alice, to 
give £6 13s. 4d. in rent, for ¢wo chaplains (Thoroton says one 
chaplain) in the chapel of St. Mary, situated on the Trent bridge, 
then known as Hethebechebrigge. (Inq. post Mort. i. 177.) This 
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grant was for the celebration of ‘‘ divine offices for their souls,” &c. 
(Thoroton’s Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, 1699, p. 492, c. 2.) It 
was customary to annex chapels to the principal bridges of the 
country. These extended across the bridge, the roads passing 
through their centre. The reading-desk and pulpit occupied one 
side, and the congregation the other. (Nash’s Collections for the His- 
tory of Worcestershire, 329.) Whilst the bridge was under repair 
in July, 1826, a number of pieces of sculptured stone were found 
under the sixth arch from Nottingham, some of which were beauti- 
fully wrought mullions of windows. Doubtless these remains be- 
longed to this ancient chapel of St. Mary. 

In 1364, the structure being in a very dilapidated state, it was 
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ordered that an inquisition “ be made to ascertain who ought to repair 
the bridge of Hethbethbrigg, near Nottingham; and until it was 
ascertained, and the bridge repaired, Stephen Rombylowe, Constable 
of the Tower, was ordered to find a passage by a barge or boat, and 
for every man passing over he should fake }d., for every horse, 4d., 
a loaded cart, 1d., unloaded, $d.; and for everything passing by the 
barge of the value of forty shillings, rd., twenty shillings, $d., ten 
shillings, td. ; and from the profits the barge was to be constructed, 
and the wages of those employed in it paid, and what was over 
reserved for the king.” (Ab Rot. Orig. ii. 273.) 

Parliament was petitioned in 1374 by the commonalty of the 
counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Lincoln, and the town of Not- 
tingham, that the county and town of Nottingham might appoint two 
guardians, who could purchase lands for the maintenance of the 
Trent bridge, then called Heybeth bridge. (Bailey’s Annals of Not- 
tinghamshire, i. 261.) It would appear that this petition being 
acceded to, the oft-mooted point of bridge-masters would be settled. 
That the three counties contributed largely to the funds whereby the 
lands and hereditaments were to be purchased, there can be no 
doubt ; thenceforward the expense of maintaining the bridge devolved 
upon the town of Nottingham. In a judgment of the court con- 
cerning the repair of the Leen bridge, about 1457, the Trent bridge 
is mentioned as the Heyghbeythbrugge. (Deering’s Nottinghamia 
Vetus et Nova, 1751, pp. 337, 338.) 

From time to time various bequests were made for the repair of 
the Trent bridges. A house and portion of land were given in trust 
for this purpose by Robert Poole and others on the 22nd May, 1501. 
(Orange, p. 644.) In 1524 Thomas Willoughby, one of the alder- 
men of Nottingham, willed to ‘‘ Hethbeth” four of his best pieces of 
timber lying at the tile houses (Deering, p. 315) ; and it is recorded 
that a chapel, dedicated to St. James, stood upon the Aigh bridge, and 
that it possessed lands, in 1535, of the value of £2 6s. 2d. per 
annum. (Inq. ad quod Dam. 127.) 

The first lease granted by the bridge estate was on the 8th Sep- 
tember, 1541. Richard Kyte, fellmonger, was the lessee, and the 
property so leased consisted of two parcels of land, called ‘‘ No Man's 
Parts,” and another piece between Chainy Pools, north and south. 
(Bailey, i i. 412.) Elizabeth Gellestrope, by her will dated 12th April, 
1543, gave, together with some land, an almshouse containing five 
dwellings, which were to be inhabited by poor burgesses, placed there 
by the bridge-masters as vacancies occurred, and thence known as 
as the ‘‘ Bridge-masters’ Hospital.” On April 14, 1544, land and 
gardens were bequeathed for the repair of the Trent bridge by Jacob 
Mason and John Gregory. 

In 1551, 5th Edward VI., “ our late hospital of Saint John, with its 
rights and appurtenances,” was by the King’s letters-patent granted 
to the corporation of Nottingham, for amending, sustaining, and 
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repairing of the Trent bridge at Nottingham. (Orange, ii. 645.) This 
convent stood on the site of the present House of Correction. 
(Bailey, i. 432, 433-) A committee of seven persons was appointed 
by “ The Hall,” in 1609, to sell wood in the coppice, to obtain 
money for the repair of the bridge. (Bailey, p. 572.) 

Bailey (p. 589) states that, during the year 1614, “ it was ordered 
that the bridge-masters do take up # 20 for six months, upon their own 
bond ; and to be allowed it again upon their accounts being passed, 
as the bridges are in so great decay, and must be repaired this sum- 
mer.” This order appears to have been founded on the following 
presentment made by the Mickleton jury: “We entreat your wor- 
ships that the Trent bridge may be carefully seen into, and especially 
the chapel arch, and mended presently, or else it will go to great decay, 
for now isthe time.” One of the middle arches of Trent Bridge feil 
on the roth August, 1636; and was rebuilt at acost of upwards of 
Zlo0o. (Bailey, p. 633.) 

The Trent bridge figured conspicuously during the time of the civil 
war. Mrs. Hutchinson (Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson, 1806, p. 164) 
places it on record, that in 1643 the Cavaliers made a fort at the Trent 
bridge, and thither they carried down all their plunder and prisoners. 
The same writer states that the Royalists “ broke up two arches of 
the bridges, to hinder the Governor's men from following them,” that 
Mr. George Hutchinson was appointed to keep the fort and bridges, 
which he did, and that Colonel Hutchinson, Governor of Notting- 
ham Castle, made a new inwark in the fort and bridge. (/did. p. 
190.) 

On Sunday, the 14th of February, 1644, Cornet Palmer acquainted 
the Governor of an intention of Hacker's soldiers to surprise the 
bridge on the following Saturday. On receiving this intelligence, 
the Governor sent his officers to command the bridge soldiers to 
keep in their quarters, and directed that all the horse in the town 
should be kept ready to turn out on the first sound of the trumpet, 
and gave orders for all the drums in the garrison to beat occasionally 
in the morning. The Lieutenant-Colonel despatched a guard beyond 
the bridge, with strict injunctions to examine all passengers. On the 
following Saturday, 17th February, 1644, at eleven o'clock, they took 
on the bridge twelve of Hacker's soldiers, who were disguised as 
market men and women, and armed with pistols, long knives, 
hatchets, and daggers. The enemy, perceiving that their comrades 
were taken, retired: only nine were overtaken ; these, with their 
captain, leaped into the Trent ; four were saved, five drowned, and 
the captain swam ashore. (J/érd. p. 189.) 

After this occurrence the bridge was fortified more strongly, and 
as the enemy was expected every hour, operations had to be 
proceeded with on the Sunday. (/did. p. 197.) 

_ Learning that the Governor of Nottingham was in London, a 
Newark party of Cavaliers devised a scheme for seizing the fort at 
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the Trent bridge at Nottingham. On a Sunday morning about the 
end of April, 1645, they stormed the fort (which had been left with 
not more than thirty soldiers on guard), captured it, and put to death 
nearly the whole—about twenty—of the troops of the garrison at the 
time. This event threw Nottingham into an uproar. Colonel 
Hutchinson, hearing of the matter whilst in London, went to the 
Parliament and told the House how the Newark men had taken the 
fort, and, for aught he knew, the garrison also. He then hastily 
returned to Nottingham. (Brown’s Annals of Newark, p. 144.) 
In order to prevent the enemy from obtaining access to Nottingham 
by the bridge, he caused to be erected a small fort, wherein he 
placed a lieutenant and thirty men. (Hutchinson, p. 281.) He 
resolved to assault the enemy from the Nottingham side of the river, 
after having provided that their friends should not come from the 
other side to help them. But those of Newark, understanding this, 
sallied forth in as strong force as they could muster and assaulted 
the fort, when Lieutenant Hall, who was in command, failing in that 
courage which he professed when he solicited the honour of keeping 
the fort, surrendered. On perceiving this, the Governor was 
exceedingly vexed, and immediately marched up to the bridge with 
the object of assaulting the new occupants of the fort. He discovered 
that the enemy stormed the fort only to permit of their own escape. 
They “made shift” to get at their friends upon the ribs of two 
broken arches, which, when they had served to help their passage, 
they pulled up to hinder a pursuit. Thus, after a month’s space, 
the fort was restored to the Governor, who re-fortified the town and 
repaired the bridge. At the close of the war the garrison was 
reduced and the works at the bridges were “ slighted.” (Hutchinson, 
p. 276.) 

In 1645, a petition to the Parliament’s Committee was agreed 
upon by “ The Hall,” asking for power to fell and take ten ash trees, 
standing near the Trent, belonging to Sir Gervase Clifton, to make 
rails to fence the Trent closes which were destroyed for safety of the 
garrison at the bridge; and also to appropriate Mr. Draper’s timber 
at Flintham, or some other delinquent’s wood, towards the repair 
of the bridge which was pulled iu pieces by the enemy. (Bailey, 
ii. Pp. 730.) 

The Hall Book, under date October 13, 1646, states that the 
Governor, on an application from the Corporation, gave a licence for 
a portion of the works at the Trent Bridge to be taken down. 

We learn from Sir Richard Kaye’s MSS., preserved in the Bromley 
House Library, Nottingham, that the arches were covered with 
timber. They sprung from stone piers. 

The great flood of 1683, which arose throughout the whole valley 
of the river, owing to the breaking up of an extraordinary frast 
accompanied by heavy falls of snow, destroyed and carried away a 
considerable portion of the bridge. 
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The bridge proper at this time consisted of fifteen arches built of 
stone and brick ; the first eleven had originally a span of twenty-five 
feet at their widest points, making an extreme waterway of 275 feet ; 
the remaining arches, made for the passage of flood waters, varying 
from eighteen to twenty-five feet. The piers were broad and massive, 
and rested upon oak piles. The extreme length of the structure, 
measured from the north abutment to the London Road, was about 
668 feet. The original width was about twelve feet, but the bridge 
was widened at various times so that at the time of its removal it 
varied from eighteen feet and a half to twenty-one feet and a half 
between the parapets, there being no footpaths. 

A committee was constituted by the Corporation on the r2th 
March, 1682-3, to obtain contracts for rebuilding the bridges which 
had been destroyed or damaged during the late wars, and materially 
injured by recent floods ; and, at the same time, another committee 
was appointed to cut down and sell wood out of the coppice to bear 
the expense of the undertaking. The “ Hall Book ” for the following 
year shows that though the work had been commenced, it had not 
progressed very favourably, owing to the negligence or indolence of 
the workmen, for it was ordered on the znd April, that ‘‘ a person 
should be appointed, at a salary of eight shillings a week, to keep 
account of all labourers employed about building the Trent bridges. 
The river was diverted from its course during these operations and 
brought oo new channel northward of the former bed. (Bailey, 

+ 1009. 
. The’ bridge being much out of repair about 1725, Sir Thomas 
Parkyns, Bart, of Bunney, undertook the superintendence of the 
work of restoration. “The Hall” voted him the sum of ten pounds 
as a testimonial of the services which they considered he had 
rendered to the town by so-doing. (Bailey, p. 1146.) 

A toll-house was set up about 1724 by the King and Parliament 
for the repairs of the bridge. (Parkyns’ Queries and Reasons, &c., 3rd 
ed., 1724, p. 9.) Leland (Itinerary, p. 113) alludes to this ‘‘ great 
bridge,”’ with ‘‘arches of stone.” Toll was exacted for several years 
after the erection of the toll-house, as we gather from ‘‘ Hutton’s 
Life” (edited by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., p. 36), &c., that 
“John Taylor, the toll-man, knew him (Samuel Hutton) about 
1746.” 

The east side of the Trent bridge, with the wharf and houses, 
belonged to the Chamberlains about 1740-9, and the west side to the 
bridge-masters. (Deering MSS. in Bromley House Library, p. 11.) 

The great floods of February, 1795, do not appear to have caused 
much damage to the Trent bridge. The bridge being so narrow at 
the southern end that two carriages could scarcely pass, the Cor- 
poration, in 1806, ordered the eastern parapet to be rebuilt and the 
arches to be lengthened, which rendered it tolerably commodious. 
(Blackner’s History of Nottingham, 1815, p. 19.) In 1810, a range 
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of buildings which stood at the eastern side of the northern end was 
taken down, and that end of the bridge was widened, as well as the 
bridge over what is known as the Old Trent. The watch-house was 
at the same time taken down. (Blackner, p. 19.) 

In repairing the foundations in the summer of 1817, the workmen 
employed by Mr. Joseph Soar saw a great quantity of Gothic stone- 
work in the bed of the river. (Sutton’s Date Book of Nottingham, 

402.) 

. Advantage was taken of the extremely protracted drought of the 
summer of 1826 to examine and reconsolidate the bridge. One of 
the piers on the eastern side was entirely rebuilt, the others were 
repaired, and the bridge was so altered that the water should run 
through six arches instead of three. (White’s Notts., 190.) The 
remains of the ancient chapel on the bridge were seen again. They 
consisted (as we have stated) of beautifully-wrought mullions of 
windows, resembling those in the church of St. Mary, and other 
carved work. (Sutton, p. 401.) Fragments of the old chapel were 
brought to light in 1831, together with part of a padlock and chain, 
and several fragments of stone windows. (Orange, pp. 88-9.) 

The right of the Corporation of Nottingham to exact toll at the 
Trent bridge was tried in 1840 before Chief Justice Tindal and a 
special jury. The action was brought to recover a toll of fourpence 
from a common carrier. On the part of the plaintiff, various ancient 
charters were put in, and parole evidence given of the payment of 
toll for upwards of forty years, and as to the bridge being kept in 
repair by the Corporation. The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff. 
(Bailey, p. 417.) 

Her Majesty the Queen passed over the old Trent bridge on her 
way from Chatsworth to Belvoir in 1843; to commemorate which 
event, the Royal Arms were carved on one of the abutments of the 
new bridge. 

The bridge ledgers show that scarcely a twelvemonth 
during the last twenty years of the existence of the last bridge with- 
out considerable sums being expended in the repair of the structure. 
We learn from the same source that in 1850 the abutments of the 
bridge were repaired with one hundred piles, shod with iron. About 
the year 1851, it was discovered that one of the dry arches near the 
south bank had sunk, which caused the Town Council to adopt 
measures for securing it. (Wylie’s Nottingham Handbook, p. 57.) 

In consequence of the defective state of the old bridge, Sir William 
Cubitt, 1853, prepared plans for a new structure, which, however, 
were never carried out. Further repairs of the original fabric were 
consequently made at different times, down to the year 1867, when, 
the inconvenience having become very serious, it was decided by the 
Town Council that a new bridge should be erected, and in Novem- 
ber of that year the borough engineer, Mr. Tarbotton, was instructed 
to prepare plans. This was accordingly done, the estimated cost of 
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the new bridge being about £31,000. In September of the following 
year the first sod was turned on the south side of the river; the 
** memorial stone” was laid with great ceremony by Mr. Alderman 
Barber, as mayor, on the 15th July, 1869; and on the 2sth of July, 
1871, the new Trent Bridge was opened for traffic, in commemora- 
tion of which event a medal was struck. In the following October 
began the work of demolishing the old structure, which, in a few 
months, gave way to the present beautiful and graceful piece of 
pontine architecture ; but one of the old arches, represented in the 
illustration on p. 196, was suffered to remain as a reminder of other 
days. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. A. Stamp, of Nottingham, for the pen- 
and-ink sketch (from a photograph by Messrs. R. Allen & Son), 
which is reproduced by the Typographic Etching Co. ; and to Messrs. 
Handyside, the eminent ironfounders of Derby, for the block of the 
present Trent Bridge, with the construction of which they had so 
much to do. J. Potrer Briscog, F.R.H.S. 


| 
Bishop Percy's Folio WS. 


By THE Rev. JOHN PickrorD, M.A. 


HAT “great events from trifling causes spring” is indeed 

a truth of which we most of us have had practical expe- 

rience, an apparently unimportant or trivial incident often 
proving the hinge or turning-point of our after life. Is not the 
following instance a case in point, illustrating and proving the old 
proverb ? 

To a quiet little country town called Shifnal, in the county of Salop, 
when George II. was King of England, there came on a visit to an old 
gentleman named Humphrey Pitt, who resided in an old house in its 
market-place, still to be seen, a young undergraduate from Oxford 
named Thomas Percy, whose dwelling was at Bridgenorth, not far 
distant. In that little town his father followed the trade of a grocer. 
Whilst at Shifnal he found an old MS. folio lying dirty under a bureau 
in the parlour, and devoted by the maids to the useful purpose of 
kindling the fires. Percy, to use his own language, “then very 
young, and in no degree an antiquary,” begged this book, and it can 
be easily supposed that his request for so small a trifle was readily 
granted, and the acquired treasure borne away to his home. The 
book in question was, and is still, for it is yet in existence, very like 
an old ledger, about fifteen and a half inches long, by five and a half 
wide, and is written in a hand of the days of Charles IJ. 

Years pass by, as they usually do, rapidly, and Thomas Percy is 
now the clergyman of a quiet country village in Northamptonshire, 
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named Easton Maudit, and has, as is generally the case with country 
parsons, taken unto him a wife, and in addition made to himself 
a name to a certain extent in the literary world by some little books 
he has published. At the hall in the village resided the Earl ot 
Sussex, a kind and good friend, and almost within hail another noble- 
man, the Earl of Northampton, had a stately mansion, Castle Ashby. 
Easton Maudit retains much of its primitive character, and still has, 
though more than a hundred years have passed by, a Percyish appear- 
ance remaining; but the old home of the Yelvertons has been 
razed to the ground, not one stone left upon another, and a few 
grassy knolls merely indicating its former site. Weston Favel, the home 
- of the pious James Hervey, the author of “ Meditations amongst the 
Tombs,” and where he died in 1758, is at no great distance, and a little 
beyond is Abington, the seat of the Thursbys, where David Garrick 
came and planted a mulberry tree as a growing token of their 
friendship. It was when a guest of Earl Spencer, at Althorp, not far 
from Northampton, that the great actor was seized with his illness, 
which ended fatally in 1779, a few weeks afterwards. Abington, too, 
had been once the home of the Bernards, and there died Lady Ber- 
nard, the daughter of John Hall and Susanna Shakespeare, and 
granddaughter of the Bard of Avon. Within a few miles, though in 
another county, is Olney, where contemporaneously with Percy resided 
Cowper and John Newton, and the Wilderness at Weston Underwood, 
the scene of their conversations, may yet be seen. In the Spinnie, near 
the Wilderness at Weston, Cowper tells us, in a letter to Lady Austen, 
‘“* A board laid over the top of a wheelbarrow served us for a table, 
our dining-room was a root house lined with moss and ivy. At six 
o'clock, the servants who had dined under a great elm upon the 
ground at a little distance boiled the kettle, and the said wheelbarrow 
served us for a tea-table.” 

The vicarage at Easton Maudit is a modest dwelling close to the 
roadside, where Goldsmith’s country parson might have resided ; 
and the little study is still in existence, where, no doubt, Percy and 
his friend Dr. Johnson, on the occasion of the lexicographer’s visit in 
1764, held “ high converse with the mighty dead,” and discussed the 
probable chances of success which a long contemplated book of the 
vicar’s would have, though Percy had already, as observed, got some 
little experience in authorship. Probably Johnson is alluding to his 
friend’s tastes in the following passage in Zhe Rambler: “ Cantilenus 
turned all his thoughts upon the old ballads, for he considered them 
as the genuine records of natural tastes. He offered to show me a 
copy of the ‘ Children in the Wood,’ which he firmly believed to be 
of the first edition, and by the help of which the text might be freed 
from several corruptions if this age of barbarity had any claim to such 
favours from him.” Opposite the vicarage gate is the church, where 
Percy ministered for so many years, a handsome structure now elabo- 
rately restored, and having at the west end one of those beautiful 
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spires for which Northamptonshire is so renowned. In the. nave 
repose the bodies of three of Percy’s children, and within the altar 
rails are the mortal remains of Thomas Morton, Bishop of Durham, 
who died in 1659, when filling the humble office of tutor in the Yel- 
verton family, whose many hatchments and monuments of alabaster 
may still be seen in a chapel adjoining the chancel. 

After several years’ preparation, and when the author was thirty- 
six years of age, the first edition of ‘‘ The Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry” made its appearance in 1765, dedicated to Elizabeth Percy, 
then in her own right Countess and afterwards Duchess of Northum- 
berland, whose stately figure in gorgeous robes yet looks proudly 
down in the dining-room at Alnwick Castle. Perhaps had the old 
MS. book been destroyed wholly by the servants at Shifnal, the idea 
might never have crossed the mind of Percy of directing his atten- 
tion to those sources upon which he brought to bear so much ability 
and research; in other words, but for this trifling event ‘“‘The 
Reliques ” might never have hadan existence. It is, however, worth 
noticing that out of the one hundred and eighty pieces of the first 
edition only forty-five come from the old folio, though it is undeniably 
the basis or nucleus of the whole collection of poems. 

One hundred guineas was the price paid for the book by the pub- 
lishers, but on its issue the editor had very considerable misgivings 
as to its success. That age, be it remembered, the first decade of the 
reign of George III., was very artificial and stilted in every way. The 
gold was very much overlaid with tinsel, and the literature was of the 
same kind. Those were the days when the gentlemen were dressed 
in velvet coats, satin breeches, point-lace cravats, and bag-wigs, and 
paid compliments to the ladies, as Sir Charles Grandison did to Miss 
Byron in the cedar parlour, rustling in their amply hooped petticoats 
covered with silk and velvet, wearing high-heeled shoes and tower- 
ing head-dresses. Therefore such polite society needed a polished 
literature, and consequently some of the old ballads required recast- 
ing and dressing, and Percy was obliged, though to a certain degree 
superior, to have respect to the prejudices of his age. Milton has 
well described the difference between nature and art :— 

‘** As one who long in populous city pent, 
Forth issuing on a summer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight, 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound.” 
Paradise Lost, Book ix. 447 


And so, though Percy did dress up the old ballads a little, much 
of their natural and simple beauty was yet left remaining, somewhat 
resembling a grand old fabric which has undergone a patchy restora- 
tion, yet its main features remain. Grainger’s wish was eventually 
fulfilled in regard to the editor of “ The Reliques,” ‘‘I hope that you 
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will sing yourself into a stall, if not into a throne,” for Percy became 
in 1778 Dean of Carlisle, and in 1782 Bishop of Dromore in Ireland. 
Here he died in 1811, and his epitaph speaks of him as “ discharging 
the duties of his sacred office with vigilance and zeal, instructing the 
ignorant, relieving the necessitous, and comforting the distressed with 
pastoral affection.” 

Percy by the publication of ‘The Reliques” won for himself a 
name, and ied the van of a large army, whose ranks have been con- 
tinually recruited, acting as a pioneer in a quite forgotten and un- 
trodden field of literature. Many excellent imitations of old ballads 
have owed their origin to the book, as ‘‘Glenfinlas” and “ The Eve 
of St. John ” by Sir Walter Scott, the “ Armada” by Macaulay, and 
a host of similar effusions, as “The Mermaid” by Leyden, “Sir 
Agilthorn” by M. G. Lewis, ‘‘ Lord Ullin’s Daughter ” by Campbell, 
and “ The Luck of Edenhall” by Wiffen. But let Sir Walter speak 
for himself, as to the pleasure which he derived from a study of the 
book when a boy of thirteen. ‘‘ The first time too I could scrape a 
few shillings together, I bought unto myself a copy of these delightful 
volumes, nor do I believe I ever read a book half so frequently, or 
with half the enthusiasm.” Perhaps Scott’s own chef-d’euvre of an 
imitation of an old ballad is “‘ The Battie of Harlaw” in “ The Anti- 
quary,” in which he makes old Elspeth Mucklebackit in her hut 
“ croon ’’—an excellently descriptive Scotch word—before Jonathan 
Oldbuck of Monkbarns, and his impulsive nephew Hector M‘Intyre. 
The reader is carried along by the side of the Earl of Glenallan and 
his squire Roland Cheyne, to that fatal field stricken near Aberdeen 
in 1411, “ when they say the coronach was cried in ae day from the 
mouth of the Tay to the Buck of the Cabrach,” “ that ye wad hac 
heard nae other sound but that of lamentation for the great folks that 
had fa’en fighting against Donald of the Isles.” To its merits is 
borne the following testimony,—*“ It’s a historical ballad,” said Old- 
buck eagerly, ‘‘a genuine and undoubted fragment of minstrelsy ! 
Percy would admire its simplicity, Ritson could not impugn its authen- 
ticity.” 

It is worth noting that even at the present day there yet resides at 
Drum Castle, the ancient home of the race, a descendant of Sir 
Alexander Irvine, who fell at Harlaw in company with the Provost 
of Aberdeen, bearing the same names. Their coat is still the holly 
tree with the appropriate motto, ‘‘ Sub sole, sub umbra virens,” indi- 
cating the hardness and endurance of the house, a similar cognisance 
to that of the house of Avenel. A member of the Scottish bar 
cannot, however, be expected in the nineteenth century to resemble 
his mail-clad ancestor of the fifteenth. 

The old folio upon which “ The Reliques” was based slumbered 
for many years at Ecton Hall, in Northamptonshire, the home of 
Barbara Percy, who married one of the squirearchy of that county, 
Samuel Isted. Thomas Frognall Dibdin, of bibliographical renown, 
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handled it once when on a visit to the Isteds in the early part of this 
century, and commenced a catalogue of its contents. Here it re- 
mained for many years, until in 1866, owing to the unceasing efforts 
of Mr. F. J. Furnivall, it was reprinted verbatim, but it must 
be added not before a considerable sum had been handed over 
to its owners. It has now a niche in the British Museum. The 
reading public can therefore see to a certain extent what changes and 
additions were made by Percy, and verily these are not few nor in- 
considerable. Peace however to his manes, he was a good and use- 
ful man in his profession, and he drew the attention of many, and 
will do that of generations yet unborn, to the genuine and true poetry 
enshrined in the old ballad literature of England, by which, to use 
his own language, ‘‘ barbarity was civilised, grossness refined, and 
ignorance instructed.” Though he did to a certain extent yield to 
the pressure from without, he was immeasurably beyond the vitiated 
tastes of his day, and could detect the real ring of the true gold. 
And of him Dr. Johnson observed, “ that he was a man out of whose 
company he never went without learning something,” and /audar: a 
Jaudato viro is a feather in any man’s cap. 

Some years ago the whole of the district surrounding Percy’s quiet 
Northamptonshire home was well known to the writer of this paper, 
and many pleasant hours were spent in visits to Olney, Weston 
Underwood, and Easton Maudit, in company with an intimate friend 
now removed by death from his sphere of usefulness. It may be said 
of him as of Percy, “ multis ille bonis flebilis occidit,” for he indeed 
was one “ whom Yorick honoured and Eugenius loved.” 


AK 
Collectanca. 


Kinc James II. AND THE PRINTERS WALKER AND HILt.—In searching 
for a patent to license the printing of an edition of the works of King Charles I., 
the following notes of early printers came under notice :—‘‘ The King the xxjt* 
day of May grants unto Obadiah Walker the sole power of printing the several! 
Bookes hereafter expressed, 7.c.—Succession of the Cl ; Church Government, 
Eucharist ; Considerac’ons concerning Communion under one kind ; Motives to 
Christian Piety ; Necessary Faith ; Infallibility ; Obligation of Judgment ; Short 
Confessions of Faith; Dangers of Schisme ; Tryall of Doctrines ; Concerning 
Sacred Things, Persons, Places, &c. ; Celibacy, Miracles, Idolatry ; Antichrist ; 
Appendix to Roman Devotions; Benefitts of y° Holy Ghost, Adam’s Fall, 
Litanies and Hymns, Pietas Romana and Parisiensis ; Rubric ; Considerac’ons on 
the Lives of Saints; Tradition ; Instituc’on of the Society of Jesus ; Theses ; 
Explanation of Ecclesiasticall Words ; Estate of the Dead ; Guide in Controver- 
sies ; Considerac’ons of the Councill of Trent; Roman Devotions Vindicated ; 
Roman Doctrine of Repentance and Indulgences Vindicated ; Stillingfleet’s 
Principles considered ; Paraphrase on all St. Paul’s Epistles; Benefitts of Our 
Saviour; Life of Jesus Christ; Saint Teresias Works Translated; St. Austins 
Life ; Gregory Lopez Life.” —(Patent Index, 2 JamesiII., fo. 26.) ‘*The King 
on the xix™ day of March grants a licence to Henry Hill to print books for the 
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King’s Chapp", i.e.—Missalls, Breviarys, Manualls, Primers, Offices, Catechises ; 
any Lives of Saints; The Spirit of Christianity.”—(Patent Index, 2 James II., 
fo. 30. 

a Curious ALTERNATIVE.—The ‘Coram Rege” Rolls abound in strange 
pleadings of early da We have, however, never met with any example similar 
to the Cl ay which, for obvious reasons, we do not translate, t h the 
matter is so curious that it can hardly fail to amuse the most prudish of four 
readers :--‘* Sussex : Preceptum est vicecomiti quod venire faceret juratores qui 
in assisa nove disseisine dubium fecerunt sacramentum tangens quandam Agnetem 

uam dixerunt esse filiam Simonis de Punde patris predicte etis et non 
ixerunt ipsam esse heredem. Et in eo quod dixerunt quod Matilda que fuit 
mater predicte Agnetis fuit uxor dicti Simonis et non dixerunt utrum patria 
habebat eam ut uxorem ejus. Qui juratores dicunt quod predictus Simon semper 
tenuit predictam Matildam ut uxorem suam. Et dicunt quod nunquam dictam 
Matildam matrem dicte Agnetis desponsavit set dicunt quod predictus Simon 
aliquo tempore captus fuit per amicos predicte Matilde in camera fornicando cum 
ipsa Matilda per quod compellabatur unum de tribus facere, vel ipsam affidare vel 
vitam suam amittere vel ipsam Matildam retro osculare. Ita quod ipse Simon 
ibidem dedit fidem suam predicte Matilde matri predicte Agnetis quod ipsam 
desponsare debuit et ipsam nunquam alio modo desponsavit, &c. Ideo predicta 
Matilda de Kyngessande soror dicti Simonis recuperavit seisinam suam de j 
mess. 1, acr. terre j vivario j gardino uno molendino aquatico et j acr. prati in 
Shepele et Adam Gurdon et alii in misericordia.’’"—(Coram Rege, 4 Edward I., 
Box 14, No. 25, rot. 7 @.) 

QuEEN ELIZABETH’s PALL.—From “ The Presydent of y® funerall of our 
late Soueraigne lady of famouse memorie, Queene Eliz.” —a fine manuscript volume 
now preserved among the records of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office—the 
following interesting extract has been obtained with reference to 
the Pall used at the funerals of Mary, Queen of Scots, and Queen Elizabeth, 
which we do not remember to have seen noticed before. The great rivals in 
life were in death covered by the same Pall. Here is the entry :— 


* Yet of the Store of the said great Wardrobe, viz. :— 
“Of the same store one Paule cont. vij bredthes and five yards iij qart. d. 
longe, whereof one bredthe of cloth of silver, and six bredthes of black broched { .. .. - = 
Tincell, and xviij yardes of yellow Cotton to lay between the plaites of the same sine precio. 
Paule used and empleyed at the funerall of the late Queene of Scotts and there left. 


COLOGNE CATHEDRAL.—According to an official declaration Cologne 
Cathedral may now be regarded as, in a general sense, complete, 
and a medal has been struck in honour of the event. The dates 
1248-1880 sufficiently suggest the time and toil bestowed upon this, 
which may be regarded as the crowning trophy of German archi- 
tecture. But that the last touch has been given to the edifice 
may not, even now, be said. There are still other niches to be 
filled, other architectural decorations to be perfected. It is true that 
tourists on the Rhine will henceforth miss the historic crane, jutting 
out from the unfinished tower, and that the outline of the structure is at 
last rendered symmetrical ; but there is still an infinitude of small detail 
to be wrought into the great mass, and another generation may lapse 
before the structure, with all its world of detail, will be declared fect. 
It is as nearly as possible a thousand years since the original edifice was 
erected ; rather more than six centuries have elapsed since its destruc- 
tion by fire ; and since then the labour of piling up the mighty German 
fane has gone on, sometimes slowly, sometimes more rapidly, as politics 
and financial circumstances allowed. A list of the architects who from 
one age to another have been engaged upon the edifice would amount to 
something like a chronology of German art; but the main progress in 
modern Zaps has been made since the Revolutionary epoch of 1848. 
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Long previously it is true the fourth Frederick William of Prussia, laying 
the first stone of the southern transept, had said, “‘ Here the most beau- 
tiful gates of the world will open” ; but under his F agesemae, 2 very little 
progress was made. At last, however, if not actually complete, Cologne 
Cathedral no longer suggests the idea of an unaccomplished design, but 
will be for Germany what Westminster Abbey is for England—unap- 
proached and, perhaps, unapproachable.—Zcho. 

BriBLicaL MANuSCRIPTS.—The advance which literary criticism generally, and 
certainly not less Biblical research, have made within a recent period, both in this 
country and abroad, has given to a largely increased number of persons a know- 
ledge of, and intelligent interest in, the existence, character, and value of ancien 
manuscripts. Some twelve years since there was commenced in Rome the printing, 
in fac-simile type, of the Vatican Manuscript known to scholars as the ex B, 
which contains in Greek, with portions here and there missing, the text of the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures. The task thus begun has been continued under 
the auspices of the present Pope, Leo XIII., and the sixth or last volutne has just 
appeared. Simultaneously with the production of this work in Italy, the trustees 
of the British Museum have sanctioned the publication in autotype photography 
of the Codex Alexandrinus, another Greek manuscript of the fifth century, which 
is deposited in our national library, having been presented by Cyril Lucaz, 
patriarch of Alexandria, and afterwards of Constantinople, to King Charles I. 
in 1627. The fourth volume, containing the New Testament and the Clementine 
Epistles, came to hand in 1879 ; the first volume is now published, and the third 
and fourth are in progress. ‘he original manuscript is in 773 sheets or leaves of 
fine vellum, 13 by 10 inches, and, as in the case of the Vatican treasure, it is not 
absolutely complete, probably about 40 leaves being wanting. The writing of this 
MS., which is in uncial or capital letters, though produced by different hands, 
preserves on the whole considerable uniformity in character, size, and general 
appearance. These two mentioned, together with the Sinaitic of M. Tischendorf, 
in the Royal Library at St. Petersburg, are the most perfect of the existing Greek 
MSS., about 40 in number. Of cursive MSS. in running hand there exist a much 
greater number, but they are all of later date, and for the most part are but frag- 
mentary productions. We owe much to photography ; perhaps some who feel that 
they have suffered — distortion or misrepresentation at its hands may owe it 
a grudge, but as the studious handmaiden of scholarship, assisting in the repro- 
duction, at a far less cost than printing, of the relics of the past, she may confer 
very lasting benefits upon the present. —G/obe. 


THe Friesic LANGUAGE.—‘‘ Many years ago,” writes An Old Book-Collector, 
**T think it was in an early number of the Foreign Quarterly Review, I read an 
interesting article on Friesic literature, in the course of which I met with a valu- 
able illustration of one of the most obscure words in Shakespeare—a word which 
I presume remains to this day in its original obscurity, as I find no notice of the 
explanation in the Cambridge Shakspeare published in 1865, the only one now 
beside me. A curious little incident which occurred to a Scotch friend of mine 
travelling in Friezeland shortly afterwards, which led him and a fellow-traveller, a 
native, to discover that Friesic and ‘broad Scotch’ were closely identical, con- 
firmed my interest in the subject; and I remember calling the attention of John 
Mitchell Kemble, the t Anglo-Saxon scholar, to the two facts just mentioned, 
when he rather startled me by saying, ‘ There is nothing much in that. We are 
more Friesians than Anglo-Saxons.’ This and my recollection of the old 

roverb— 
. Good bread, good butter, and good cheese 
Is good English and good Friese— 
led me in the course of my book-collecting to pick up from time to time a few 
books connected with Friesic literature, with the hope of being able some day to 
look into the subject. A short time ago I stumbled upon a few of these books, 
two of which—Scheltema’s ‘‘Friesische Spreekwoorden” and Hansen’s 
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“* Friesische Sagen und Erzahlungen ”—promised to be of interest. Accordingly, 
I sought to get from Messrs. Williams and Norgate a small modern Friesic and 
English Dictionary. No such exists ; and upon further inquiries I learned that 
there is not such a book as a Friesic and English Dictionary in print. But I do 
not like to be beaten. So remembering how much my small knowledge of German 
owed to my reading Luther’s ‘‘ Bibel,’ I determined to get a Friesic Bible and 
turn it to the like account. Here again I was doomed to be disappointed. Though 
the British and Foreign Bible Society translate, print, or distribute Bibles in nearly 
250 different languages and dialects, a Friesic Bible is not to be found among 
them.— St. James’s Gazette. 

MEMORIALS OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN.—Mr. S. W. Kershaw, the 
Librarian at Lambeth Palace, writes as follows with reference to the above 
subject :—“ It may be interesting at this time, when the ‘ Life of Sir Christopher 
Wren,’ by Miss Phillimore, is lately published, to state that some leiters of 
Bishop Matthew Wren (uncle of Sir Christopher) exist in Lambeth Palace library. 
In the picture gallery hangs a small full-length portrait of Dr. Matthew Wren, 
Dean of Windsor, similar to the print in the ‘ Parentalia.’ Another MS. of much 
value is entitled ‘ An account of rebuilding the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, from 
September, 1666, to September, 17c0.’ Connected with the subject are the notes 
of John Evelyn, who visited Archbishop Sancroft in 1682. He was accompanied 
by Sir Christopher Wren, and brought for the Primate’s approbation ‘ a plot and 
design of the college to be built at Chelsey.’ In 1684 he diarist went with the 
great architect to Dr. Tenison, ‘ when we made the drawings and estimates of the 
expense of the library to be begun this next spring near the mews.” This refers 
to Archbishop Tenison’s library, which was standing till 1860 in St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, when the contents were sold by auction. The magnificent roof of this 
great hall (Juxon’s) is said to be the work of Wren, and there are other indications 
of his skill here.” 

Goopy Two SHoEs,—In 1765, at the “ Bible and Sun,’’ opposite the north 
door of Paul’s Church, London, Mr. John Newbery published the first edition otf 
‘* Goody Two Shoes.” Now, more than a century afterwards, Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran, the successors, in an unbroken line, of John Newbery, have just issued 
a fac-simile, not of the first edition—for not a copy of that could be found—but of 
the second, or 1766 edition of the famous nursery tale, pictures and all, just as it 
originally appeared. It is a little gem of a volume, printed on hand-made paper, 
and done up in grey boards with parchment back. Mr. Charles Welsh, the editor, 
tells us in a preface all that is known respecting the origin of the book. He is 
inclined to the belief that Oliver Goldsmith was the author, notwithstanding the 
claim urged on behalf of Mr. Giles Jones, grandfather of the late Mr. Winter 
— the British Museum. The story is certainly not unworthy of Goldsmith, 

ut whoever may have been the author, it is one which is sure to live for 
many years in the literature of the nursery.— 7he Bookseller. 

Lovers of Florence will be grieved to hear that the old market is shut up. 
Till All Saints’ Day, the Middle Ages, ousted from the larger Goce sull 
held their own in the picturesque central square, and narrow, confused streets 
reaching from Via Calzaioli to the Strozzi Palace. Here the old marke: was held 
—picturesque, foul, full of tumult and swearing. Foul, indeed, were the sights 
and smells which abounded there ; not a single sanitary precaution but was neg- 
lected wholesale ; still the people clung to their market, and resisted all attempts 
to turn them out. About ten years ago the Government built behind San 
Lorenzo a new market, glazed in, with every modern improvement. All was in 
vain. Year after year the people sold, bought, squalled, and jostled in the old 
haunts, and the new building remained desolate and empty. So this year the 
Government bought up the land of the old market, and on Ogni Santi the 
booths and stalls were carted off, the market closed, and the vendors, amid much 
festivity, stalled in the grand new building. The Government, they say, is going 
to pull down the old courts and alleys, and build in their stead “‘ una bellissima 
‘trada,” lined throughout with mosaic shops.—/all Mall Gazette. 
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LONGLEAT.—A propos of the recent visit of the Prince of Wales to Longleat, 
Wiltshire, the seat of the Marquis of Bath, the Wor/d says :—‘‘ The old Saxon word 
‘ Leat,’ signifying a water-course or flume conducting water to a mill-wheel or 
reservoir, was undoubtedly the origin of the name of the splendid estate visited 
this week by the Prince of Wales, and known far and wide as one of the finest 
specimens in existence of the old type of English manorial country residence. 
Upon the spot where Lord Bath’s house now stands there was once a priory of the 
Black Canons of St. Augustine, founded about 1270 by Sir John Vernon, then 
lord of the manor of Horningsham. It was dedicated to St. Radegund, a canon- 
ised French queen. Sir Walter de Hungerford endowed an altar in the little 
church ; and this document is also preserved in the library of Longleat. The 
priory existed there for about 250 years, ond was finally dissolved in June, 1529, 
in consequence of the revenues having become almost m#i/. The decree of dissolu- 
tion transferred what remained of the assets to the Abbey of Charterhouse Hinton, 
about twelve miles distant on the road to Bath. During the brief period it 
remained as an appanage of Hinton, it was called the ‘ Cell of the Priory of Long- 
leat.’ In 1539 the Hinton Abbey organisation was itself dissolved, and the Long- 
leat portion of its property sold by the Crown to Sir John Horsey, who in the 
succeeding year, 1540, disposed of it to Sir John Thynne. A few years ago, 
during the progress of some internal alteration of the present manor house, a 
portion of the old priory wall was found built in with the existing foundations ; 
and, at the same time, several roughly-worked coffins containing skeletons were 
exhumed near the foot of the grand staircase. The remains were reburied in 
Horningsham churchyard. Sir John Thynne, the ancestor of the present Marquis 
of Bath, belonged to a Shropshire family ; and, so far as is known, possessed no 
feopenty in Wilts county anterior to the purchase of the Longleat portion of the 
dinton Abbey domain.’’ It may be added that it would seem that the Sovereign, 
on granting the Manor of Longleat to its holders, reserved to himself the right of 
exacting a night’s lodging for himself and his attendants ; and that King George 
III., on returning to London from his first visit to Weymouth, claimed-and 
received that tribute from the Marquis of Bath’s great-grandfather. 


# 


Reviews. 


The Northowram Register of Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths, com- 
piled by the Kkevs. Oliver Heywood and T. Dickenson, 1644-1702, 1702- 
1752. By J. HORSFALL TURNER. (Published by the Author, at Idle, 
near Bradford.) 
THIs work, generally known as the “ Northowram or Coley Register,” 
comprehends numerous notices of Puritans and anti-Puritans in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Cheshire, London, &c. It is a valuable supplement to many 
of the West Riding registers, particularly those in the immediate locality 
of Leeds. Popés, kings, princes, peers, judges, justices, parsons, peasants, 
doctors, lawyers, schoolmasters, soldiers, Conformist and Nonconformist 
ministers, Quakers, and centenarians find equal admission to these pages. 
Some hundreds of sudden deaths are recorded, and, which is very ex- 
ceptional, the ages of deceased persons are generally given; the whole 
being spiced with remarks on character or possessions, notices of runaway 
weddings, and particular incidents too numerous to mention. Besides 
the register, the editor adds lists and notices of Popish recusants, Quakers, 
Nonconformists, &c., who were cited before magistrates, many of whom 
were fined or imprisoned ; also valuable lists of meeting-houses opened 
or licensed in Yorkshire under the Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, or 
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under the Toleration Act from 1689, principally extracted from the un- 
published Session rolls at Wakefield. The work has also a valuable 
index, giving above 30,000 references, to persons and places. The editor, 
Mr. Turner, says that the publication is an individual effort, backed by no 
public society, at a third the cost of society prices, and done by an 
amateur fro bono publico, and as such it reflects very great credit upon 
its publisher, and deserves support. 
Old Yorkshire. Edited by William Smith, F.S.A. Longmans, 1881. 
THIS—the second volume of a proposed series devoted to the preservation, 
in a collected form, of sundry antiquarian, historical, and biographical 
notes and articles published in the weekly supplement of the Leeds 
Mercury, together with more purely original papers of a retrospective 
character, all dealing with Yorkshire subjects—is a very handsome and 
well-illustrated book, reflecting much credit upon author and publisher. 
Like its predecessor, it contains much matter of sterling worth and 
enduring interest ; and all antiquarians, and especially Yorkshire anti- 
quarians, owe Mr. Smith a debt of gratitude for rescuing the results of 
much and patient research from the ephemeral columns of a newspaper. 
The volume before us contains nearly a hundred topographical and Bio. 
graphical illustrations, some of them being finely engraved on steel ; there 
are also articles, furnished by well-qualified writers,on Yorkshire abbeys, 
antiquities, artists, brasses, corporations, ceramics, churches, etymologies, 
fairs and festivals, ancient families, folk-lore, peerages, regicides, royalists, 
worthies, and other kindred themes. Among the names of the several 
writers appear those of Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, Mr. John Batty, and Mr. 
B. J. Harker. The introduction is from the pen of Canon Raine. The 
work has also the advantage of a good index. 
The Herring and the Herring Fishery. By J. W.de Caux. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Norwich: Fletcher and Son. 1881. 
THOUGH few of our readers would expect to find much antiquarian matter 
in a work of this character, we can assure them that they will be agree- 
ably surprised on turning to the third chapter of this interesting little 
book. In this chapter, which occupies nearly one-half of the volume, the 
author traces the history of the herring fishery as it “ is interwoven in- 
extricably with the history of Great Yarmouth,” from the time of the 
Romans down to the present day. Starting with the question : Who first 
salted herrings ? we have in these pages a most readable summary of the 
herring cure in bygone days, down to the “ Newcastle kipper” of our 
own times. Mr. de Caux also tells us all about “ herring-silver,” “leyning 
money,” “ Christ's half-dole,” and other curious customs originating with 
this branch of industry ; and in connection with the style of craft employed 
in the fishery, we are here furnished with the dimensions and cost of an 
English “ buss” and fishing gear in the time of James I. If we have any 
fault to find with the author, it is that he packs his material too much after 
the fashion in which the herrings themselves are dealt with, and we should 
have been better pleased if his highly-condensed information had been 
expanded, so as to form a much more bulky volume. Mr. de Caux 
deals with a subject of which he has an absolute mastery; all he has to 
say is very much to the point, and well worthy of perusal. 
Leaves from my Sketch Books. By J. W. SMALL, F.S.A. Scot. (Pub- 
lished by the Author, at 56, George-street, Edinburgh. 4to.) 
THis excellent book consists of a series of drawings of details and archi- 
tectural “ bits” of both Gothic and Renaissance work in various parts of 
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Scotland. These are nearly all measured drawings, and are thus of con- 
siderable value both to the architect and the man of taste, many curious 
features having been permanently recorded by the skilful pen of Mr. 
Small, and many which (being insignificant to the ordinary observer) will 
doubtless be “ restored” away before long. We have “bits” from Edin- 
burgh, Dunfermline, Linlithgow, Kirkliston, Leith, Crail, Culross, &c., &c. 
The book is exceedingly well got up, and the plates have descriptive 
letterpress inserted between them, which imparts additional value to the 


sketches. 
ae 
@bituary Wemoirs. 


‘* Emori nolo; sed me esse mortuum nihil zestimo."—Zficharmus. 


Mr. ROBERT WILLIAM MACKAY, M.A., author of “The Progress of 
the Intellect,” &c., died on the 23rd February, at his residence in Hamil- 
ton-terrace, St. John’s Wood. The deceased was born in 1803, and 
graduated at Brasenose College, Oxford. Besides the book above-men- 
tioned, which was published in 1850, and was his largest and most elabo- 
rate work, Mr. Mackay was the author of “The Tubingen School,” a 
“ Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Christianity,” and “ Plato’s Sophistes 
Translated, with Introduction and Notes.” He was familiar with the 
ancient Greek, the Medizval, Continental, and British systems of Philo- 
sophy, though not an implicit adherent of any school. 


PROFESSOR WILHELM HEINRICH LUDWIG GRUNER, director of the 
Royal Collection of Engravings, and Professor in the Art Academy at 
Dresden, died on the 27th February, aged 81. Some of his books are 
well known to students. They include “Specimens of Ornamental Art 
selected from the best Models of the Classical Epochs,” “ The Mosaics of 
the Cupola in the Cappella Chigiana,” “ ‘The Caryatides from the Stanza 
dell’ Eliodoro,” “Fresco Decorations and Stuccoes of Churches and 
Palaces in Italy,” “The Bas-reliefs of the Facade of the Cathedral at 
Orvieto,” and “ A Selection of the Art Treasures preserved in the Green 
Vaults at Dresden.” He superintended the operations of the chromo- 
lithographers of Berlin employed by the Arundel Society in reproducing 
drawings from ancient Italian and other pictures. 


@ 


M@eetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—F¢eé. 23, Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., in the 
chair. Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite exhibited two drawings of some paintings 
on plaster recently discovered on the south wall of a room in Canon 
Barry’s (late Canon Leighton’s) residence at Westminster Abbey. Mr. 
J. H. Middleton read a paper “On Consecration Crosses,” which was 
illustrated by numerous drawings. Theauthor called particular attention 
to the imposition or superposition of crosses on reconsecration, a matter 
which seems to have escaped attention. Mr. A. Bailey read a paper on 
some “ Historical Aspects of the Law of Attainder,” as exemplified in its 
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action on the vast possessions of Edward Ear] of Warwick, “ the king- 
maker,” until they finally merged in the Crown.— March 2, Lord Carnarvon, 
president, in the chair. Mr. C. S. Perceval, treasurer, moved, and Mr. 
5. Ni , director, seconded, an address from the meeting to the 
Queen congratulating Her Majesty on her escape from assassination. 
Mr. C. K. Watson drew attention to a proposal before Parliament (which 
the council had decided to oppose), the object of which was to enable 
the Lynn and Fakenham Railway to extend their line through the 
precinct of the Cathedral of Norwich. Such an extension would have 
the further result of destroying a very ancient watergate, which was the 
admiration of every antiquary and artist, and of obliterating other 
interesting remains and associations. A vote of thanks was given to 
Mr. D. Mocatta for his offer to the Council of Vasi’s “ Veduta di Roma,” 
which the council had gratefullyaccepted. This beinganevening appointed 
for the ballot, no papers were read.— March 9. A paper was read by Mr. 
Everard Green on a portrait group (1651) with heraldic bearings, which 
was exhibited by Lord Monson. The portraits were identified as those of a 
Master and two Wardens of the Painter-Stainers’ Company. Mr. A. W. 
Franks described several] curious objects in bronze, portions of two hoards 
found in Ireland and exhibited by Mr. Howorth. TheRev. R.S. Baker, 
the society’s secretary for Northamptonshire, exhibited several anti- 
quarian finds in that county, especially at Irchester, Twywell, and Crans- 
by, and at Islip, Oxfordshire. Some fine pieces of embroidery from Cat- 
worth Church, near Kimbolton, were also exhibited. These were of the 
14th century, and probably formed part of an altar frontal or a priest’s 
cope, but were afterwards cut upand used as the covering of altar cushions. 
The elaborate ornamentation of these specimens was much admired. 
—March 16, Lord Carnarvon in the chair. Mr. John Parker, F.S.A., read 
a paper on the “ History and Remains of the Hospital of St. John the 
Baptist, Wycombe.” He illustrated his lecture with diagrams and plans 
of the buildings, a great part of which are still standing, and are now 
part of the Wycombe Grammar School. They form a fine specimen of 
domestic Norman architecture. It was agreed,on the recommendation 
of the president, that the society should address a letter to the pro 
authorities expressing its strong and unanimous hope that this interesting 
structure may be preserved. Mr. R. S. Ferguson, F.S.A., local secretary 
of the society for Cumberland, afterwards read a paper “On Four Early 
Chalices from the North of England.” These were mostly of silver-gilt, 
and adorned with exquisite carvings of the Crucifixion and the emblems 
of the Passion of our Lord. 


BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—F ed. 15, Rev. S. M. May- 
hew inthe chair. Major di Cesnola exhibited a collection of gold articles 
found in Cyprus, for the most part at Salaminia. Among the other 
foreign exhibits was an interesting scarabzus exhibited by Mr. C. Sher- 
born, of late Egyptian style, which was described by Mr. W. de Gray 
Birch. A photograph from a portrait of Milton,* supposed to have been 
painted at an early period of the poet’s life, and possibly by the poet himself, 
was exhibited and described by Mr. E. Walford ; the head is laureated. Mr. 
W. G. Smith exhibited a glass muller-like object used in the straw manu- 
facture of Dunstable, but similar in form to many objects of the same 
material frequently found in London. Mr. Loftus Brock described various 





* This will form the subject of a paper in an early number.—Ep, A. M. & B. 
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ancient articles of pottery from London Wall; and Mr. G. Wright ex- 
hibited a fine cou¢eau de chasse, ornamented with the feathers of the Prince 
of Wales, which is said to have belonged to Owen Glendower. It is, 
however, of the early part of the seventeenth century. Dr, Phené read a 
paper on recent explorations and excavations made by the author in 
Scotland. After directing attention to the legends of the great worm or 
serpent of Wormiston, which was said to have coiled itself on the base 
of the remarkable terraced hill there, the lecturer passed in review the 
extraordinary mounds of artificial formation which exist in various parts 
of the world having the shape of a serpent clearly defined. The last of 
these mounds which had come under his notice was excavated at a point 
which he indicated, and traces of burning and charcoal were found pre- 
cisely as in others of the same description. The paper was illustrated 
bya large series ot diagrams and views. The Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma 
afterwards gave a descriptive account of St. Hilary Churchyard, Corn- 
wall, where monuments of the Roman and Celtic periods are to be met 
with, which, with the old tower of the church, attest the continuance of 
Christianity in the district probably from the fourth or fifth century. 
—March 1, the Rev. S. M. Mayhew in the chair. Mr. W. H. Cope 
read a paper on the “History of Ancient Stained Glass.” After 
referring to the old treatise of Theophilus on the subject, wherein 
the processes of manufacture are given, the various remaining examples 
in England and on the Continent were pointed out; particular men- 
tion being made of the examples at Canterbury, York, and Great 
Malvern. The lecture was illustrated by a series of fine cartoons 
lent by Messrs. Heaton, Butler, and Bayne, and by another of the Cinque- 
cento window of St. Jacques, Liége, exhibited by Mr. L. Brock. Mr. 
Cecil Brent, F.S.A., read a paper upon a “ Roman Villa, recently dis- 
covered at Methwold, near Brandon, Norfolk,” at a spot known as Little 
Holmes, and sketches were exhibited of specimens of the tiles, which are 
very numerous, and of fragments of an amphora, together with the plan 
of the parish with the site of the excavations marked upon it. 
The parish preserves a great deal of the old Roman nomenclature. 
It lies near the Roman foss-way, but outside the Roman line of 
demarcation, a fact which gives some interest to the discovery of 
Roman remains on this'site. It is also worthy of note that a spot rising 
only about four feet above the fen level should have been chosen at that 
early cate for aresidence. This ancient building was placed in a corner, 
formed by the confluence of the String dyke and Haggard’s dyke. For 
years large numbers of tiles have been turned up on the mound of which 
the Little Holmes is composed ; the level of the pavement of the Roman 
house lying within reach of the ploughshare. Thefoundations are placed 
immediately on the subsoil of sand, and are hard and solid, built in alter- 
nate bands of flint rubble and the fine-grained Northamptonshire flag- 
stone. One chamber is apparently an apodyterium ; it has a floor of solid 
masonry, intersected by flues 15 in. wide. Several tiles have been found, 
which probably formed the flooring of the cubiculum, which has been 
entirely raked up by the ploughshare. A small portion of the con- 
crete flooring of another chamber, lined to represent tiling, remains z# 
situ. At one spot there was probably a furnace. The tiles are decorated 
with a fretty or diamond pattern of crossed lines. Among the objects of 
antiquarian interest exhibited was a further instalment of Major di 
Cesnola’s collection from Cyprus. The Chairman described a collection 
of ancient articles which were produced. Among these were a walrus 
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bone pin found in London, apparently of Roman date, the haft and summit 
of a Norman standard of bronze, a silver Roman pig, and several fine 
examples of Spanish and Gérman figured glass. 


ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—March 2, Sir J. Sibbald Scott, 
V.P.,in the chair. The following papers were read :—“ On the Font in 
the Church of St. Nicholas, Brighton,” by Mr. Somers Clarke, jun., who 
exhibited drawings of the same; and “ On the Discovery of a Romano- 
British Cremation Urn in Cheapside,” by Mr. C. T. Newton, who ex- 
hibited the said urn, together with some burnt bones which it contained. 
Among the other objects of antiquarian interest exhibited were a cast of 
the head and shoulders of an effigy of a civilian from North Curry 
Church, Somerset, together with part of an inscription, and portions of 
plaster figures of different animals found in the chancel wall, by Mr. J. 
O. Scott ; a British urn discovered at Hampton Wick, by Mr. A. E. 
Griffiths ; a collection of rubbings from brasses of ecclesiastics, by Mr. J. 
A. Sparvel-Bayley, and also several rubbings of brasses of ecclesiastics 
from different churches in Northamptonshire and Kent, by Mr. V. W. 
Maughan. Mr. R.S. Ferguson sent three examples of funeral chalices 
and patens of pewter found in Cumberland, and contributed notes upon 
them. The Chairman announced that this was the last meeting of the 
members at the rooms in New Burlington-street, and that the removal of 
the Institute to their new quarters in Oxford Mansions, near the junction 
of Great Portland-street and Oxford-street, would be inaugurated by a 
conversazione to be held in May. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Fed. 21, Mr. Edward B. Tylor, 
F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Mr. J. E. Price read a “‘ Note on Aggri 
Beads.” Dr. A. Macfarlane read a paper “ Analysis of Relationships of 
Consanguinity and Affinity.” The Director read a paper entitled “ From 
Mother-right to Father-right,” by Mr. A. W. Howitt, and the Rev. L. 
Fison.—March 7, General Pitt-Rivers, F.R.S., president, in the chair. 
Mr. E. F. Newbon, F.G.S, exhibited a Romano-British burial 
urn, containing human bones, found in Cheapside, about 18 feet 
below the footpath, in 1879. Two of the bones have green glass 
melted around them. Mr. E. H. Man read a paper on the “ Abori- 
ginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands.” The paper contained an 
exhaustive description of the natives, based upon the lines laid down in 
the “ Anthropological Notes and Queries” of the British Association. 
Dr. J. G. Garson exhihited an Andamanese skeleton recently presented 
- the College of Surgeons by Mr. W. Beatson, of the Bengal Medical 

ervice. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—F¢é. 22, Mr. J. W. Hulke, president, in the 


chair. The following communications were read: “Additional Dis- 
coveries of High-Level Marine Drifts in North Wales, with Remarks on 
Driftless Areas,” by Mr. D. Mackintosh ; “On some Sections of Lincoln- 
shire Neocomian,” by Mr. H. Keeping ; and “ Notes on the Geology of 
the Cheviot Hills (English Side),’ by Mr. C. T. Clough. 


SHORTHAND SOCIETY.—March 7, Mr. C. Walford, president, in the 
chair. Mr. T. Anderson read a paper “On the True Theory of Short- 
hand.” He advocated: 1. A character for every letter of the alphabet, 
vowels and consonants alike, and so that they may be easily joined. 2. 
The writing to be all on one slope (similar to the German systems). 
3. No thickened characters. 4. Only one line of writing (z.¢., no 
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“position”). 5. Abbreviating rules to be sure, comprehensive, and few. 
This theory as a whole was keenly criticised, while the points taken 
separately met with some approval. Mr. Anderson anticipated that he 
would be told his theory was impossible in practice, but intimated that 
he had in progress a system which would demonstrate its practicability. 

St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Fed. 16, Mr. W. A. Tylor 
in the chair. Ten guineas were voted towards the cost of the great bell 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. H. R. Gough, F.R.1.B.A., read a paper 
on “ Our English Cathedrals,” in which the architecture and historical 
features of thirteen of the cathedrals were commented upon and illustrated 
by the lime-light lantern.—//arch 7, Major Heales in the chair. A 
paper was read by Mr. Thomas Milbourn, architect, upon “ The Church 
of St. Stephen, Walbrook,” comprising its history from the earliest record 
to the present time. Mr. Milbourn gave lengthy accounts of the several 
relics, and inventories of vestments and other goods belonging to the 
church in pre-Reformation times ; also full architectural details of the 
ancient churches of St. Stephen which had preceded the present 
building, together with accounts of the several bequests of windows and 
such like matters affecting the history of the fabric. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Fed. 15, Mr. J. Haynes in the 
chair. Mr. Fleay read a paper “On Homer and Comparative Mythology,” 
in which he maintained that, although the fundamental principles of 
comparative mythology were now firmly established, the application of 
these principles, as made by Professor Max Miiller, Kuhn, Sir G. Cox, 
and others, had led to numerous contradictions and absurdities. This, 
he said, arose from each mythologist identifying his own view with the 
powers of nature, the sun, the dawn, or the storm, and with many deities 
who had distinct and independent functions. Mr. Fleay then gave in 
detail his own interpretation of the chief deities of the “‘ Rig Veda” and 
of Homer, and pointed out the interpretation which would be necessary, 
on his hypothesis, for a large number of myths, including those of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 

SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY.—March 7, Dr. Samuel Birch, 
president, in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. P. Le Page Renouf, 
on “Egyptian Mythology.” A paper by Mr. Flinders Petrie, on “ Pottery 
and Implements collected at Giseh and the neighbourhood, in 1880-1,” 
was read by the secretary. In this paper the various sites examined were 
described, as well as the different forms of pottery discovered, the sites 
being taken in their supposed chronological order. A communication 
from Mr. A. L. Fotheringham, dated from Rome, was read. The writer 
wished to draw attention to a Hebrew inscription of great antiquity and 
interest, newly discovered in a Christian mosaic of the fifth century. It is 
at Ravenna, and forms part of the decoration of the mausoleum of the 
Empress Galla Placidia, built by her between a.D. 432 and 440. 

PHILOLOGICAL.—Fed. 17, Mr. H. Sweet, V.P., in the chair. Mr. 
Cayley read a paper “On Greek Pronunciation, and the Distribution of 
the Greek Accent.” He tried to trace a revolution in the Greek sounds 
to the vast extension of the language under the Macedonian kings, and 
later to large bodies of migratory Jews and Syrians who formed the 
nuclei of the Christian Churches. As to accents, Mr. Cayley thought 
that those which are placed nearer the end than need be tended to 
emphasise the whole word, and to show that it had a more important or 
definite meaning. He instanced zanjp contrasted with pirnp, érrd with 
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évo, &c., and noticed the varying accent of the preposition before and 
after the noun, and the oxytone tendencies of proper names, personal 
pronouns, &c. Mr. B. Dawson read some * Notes on Translations of 
the New Testament.” He contended that the Revised Version had not 
always selected the best renderings ; that in following the Greek text the 
Revisers had often removed some of Tyndale’s idiomatic English phrases, 
and substituted for them others having a foreign ring about them ; and 
that the Revised Version might easily be made still more literal without 
damaging its style. 

HISTORICAL.—F¢ed. 16, Lord Aberdare, president, in the chair. Dr. 
G. G. Zerffi read a paper on “ Fortresses and Castles of South Arabia, 
according to the Ilkil of Hamdani;” and the Rev. W. Dawson one on 
“Innocent I. and the Siege of Rome by Alaric.”—AMarch 16, Mr. James 
Heywood, F.R.S., in the chair. The Rev. S. A. Swaine read a paper on 
‘** The English Acquisition and Loss of Dunkirk.” The paper referred at 
some length to the Flanders campaign of 1657, also to Cromwell's projects 
for the good of the nation ; intentions in seeking to get possession of 
Dunkirk, and choice of instruments ; the alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with France ; the English contingent of 6,000 ; the taking of Mardyke ; 
Falconberg’s visit to France; the composition of the Stuart Spanish 
army ; the capitulation of Dunkirk, and the occupation of the town ; the 
treaty for the sale of Dunkirk to Charles II., and its subsequent chequered 
history ; Cromwell’s sagacity and patriotism, and Charles II.’s weakness 
and lackof political foresight. The Rev. Canon Pennington afterwards read 
a paper on “ The Emperor Frederick II., of the House of Hohenstaufen.” 

NUMISMATIC.—Feé. 16, Mr. W. S. W. Vaux, V.P., in the chair. 
Canon Pownall exhibited an impression of an Irish Waterford halfpenny 
of King John, now in the library of the Society of Antiquaries, Dublin, 
and believed to be unique. This coin has on the reverse the cross 
pommée instead of the ordinary cross, a fact which tends to confirm the 
attribution to John of the coins with the cross pommeée, of the short cross 
class, inthe English series. M. Terrien de La Couperie read a paper on 
“The Silver Coinage of Tibet,” illustrating his remarks with impressions 
of Nepaulese coins discovered in Tibet by the Abbé Huc, and by him 
presented to the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1847; also phowenels of 
the coins of Tibet in the British Museum and India Office collections, 
consisting of the following varieties: Tibetan, of the date 1772; Tibeto- 
Nepaulese, 1788-92 ; and Tibeto-Chinese, 1793-1822. 

NEW SHAKSPEARE.—F¢d. 10, Mr. F. J. Furnivall in the chair. 
Rev. M. W. Mayow read a paper on Hamlet’s “Speech of some dozen 
or sixteen lines.” Dr. F. Landmann read a paper “On Shakspeare and 
Euphuism : Euphuism an Adaptation of the Spanish Guevara,” showing 
that the affectations ridiculed by Shakspeare in “ Love’s Labour Lost” 
were none of them euphuisms, but came from Italy, whereas euphuism 
came from Spain, Lyly’s Euphues being taken from Guevara’s writings. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—F¢d. 3, Mr. 
Cornelius Walford, vice-president, in the chair. Mr. Ernest C. Thomas 
read a paper, entitled ‘‘ Professor Dziatzko on the British Museum.” He 
spoke of the constant efforts which were being made to render the 
treasures of the Museum library fully and conveniently available, of Pro- 
fessor Dziatzko’s admiration of the security and order with which the 
administration and use of the books and MSS. are carried on, and of the 
thoroughly practical and consistent character o the arrangements of the 
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library as a whole. The Professor regards as an essential want a 
subject catalogue of the printed books, and deplores as a misfortune the 
fact that the periodical literature is not accessible to readers until the end 
of a complete year or volume, and likewise that new books take a very 
long time before they have gone through all the necessary stages and are 
put at the disposition of the reader. Finally, in Professor Dziatzko’s 
opinion, the entire Reference Library is in urgent need of a stringent 
revision, as regards the utility of its 20,000 volumes, from our present 
scientific and literary standpoint. 


ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY.—F¢é. 20, Mr. S. H. Hodgson, president, in 
the chair. Mr. G. Whale read a paper “On the Ethics and Politics of 
Aristotle,” which was followed by a°discussion. 


PROVINCIAL. 
{We shall be glad to receive carly reports of the meetings of Provincial Societies. — 
Ep. A. M. AND B.}. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—Fed. 27, the Rev. R. Burn in 
the chair. The Rev. J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., delivered an address 
on the history and present state of Hadrian’s Wall in North Britain, his 
remarks being illustrated by a large number of coloured sketches, plans, 
and diagrams.—On March 1 the members of this society visited St. Ives, 
Huntingdonshire, where they inspected the church and other buildings of 
archzological interest in the town, which were fully described by Mr. W. 
M. Fawcett, the Rev. C. D. Goldie, Dr. Grove, and others. 

CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— Fed. 9, Professor Skeat, in the 
absence of the president, in the chair. Thanks were given to Mr. 
Vansittart for his present of the “ Philological Museum” and the 
“ Museum Criticum” to the society’s library, for which it was agreed to 
purchase a copy of Kuhn’s “Zeitschrift.” Professor A. S. Wilkins com- 
municated a paper on a MS. of Cicero’s “ De Oratore” and “ Orator” in 
St. John’s College, Oxford. It seems to have been first collated by 
Thomas Cockman (De Oratore, Oxf. 1696), and Abp. Pearce, who knew 
it from Cockman, praises it highly. Dr. Waldstein then read a paper on 
the 27th chap. of “ Pausanias ” (Lib. x.), which deals with the second 
picture representing Odysseus’s descent into Hades. Professor Paley 
communicated a paper on Sophocles, (Edip. T. 1380: xéAXor’ donjp cic 
ty y? raic OfMBatc rpagcic. Dr. Kennedy sent a note on the same passage, 
suggesting that the poet perhaps meant to express his Athenian contempt 
for that illiterate and unartistic character of the Thebans which gained 
for them the well-known proverb, Bowriay iy, hinting that, though to 
have been bred in Corinth was better than to have been reared in Thebes, 
yet there was something better still, to have been educated in Athens. 

CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY.—Feé. 25, Mr. E. Thelwall, M.A., 
president, in the chair. The following papers were read :—“On A Lover’s 
Complaint,” by Mr. T. W. Jacques ; “The Sonnets and their Story,” by 
Mr. John Williams ; “A Cursory View of the Sonnets,” by Mr. J. A. 
Sanders; *‘A Plain Man’s Impressions of the Sonnets,” by Mr. E. 
Thelwall, M.A. ; ‘‘ Remarks on the Versification of the Sonnets,” by the 
Rev. H. P. Stokes, M.A., LL.M. ; “ Shakspere’s Allusions in the Sonnets 
to his own Profession,” by Miss Constance O’Brien ; “Echoes from 
Shakspere’s Sonnets in Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’” by the Rev. H. P. 
Stokes ; “On the General Absurdity of the Sonnets,” by a Member.— 
March 4, the following papers were read: ‘‘‘The Sonnet’ before Shak- 
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spere,” by Dr. J. E. Shaw ; “ The Sonnets and Modern Poets,” by Mr. J. 
W. Mills, B.A.; ‘“‘The Probable Dates of the Composition of the 
Sonnets,” by Mr. J. A. Saunders ; “ Nature Painting in the Sonnets,” 
by Mr. J. W. Mills. A Visitor read a paper defending Shakspere’s 
rapture over the physical beauty of his frieud. A discussion followed 
on the Sonnets generally. 

ENGLISH DIALECT SOcIETY.— Fed, 20, the ninth annual meeting 
of this society was held in Manchester, the Mayor in the chair. The 
report was considered satisfactory as regards the financial position of the 
society and its future seine, and it was suggested that the society 
would shortly issue an English Dialect Dictionary as an adjunct to the 
ordinary English dictionary. 

NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB AND AR- 
CHZAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—F¢é. 28, Mr. T. Wardle, F.G.S., in the chair. 
Mr. W. W. Watts read a paper on “The Pre-Cambrian Rocks of 
England and Wales,” and Mr. R. W. Goodall one on the “‘ Wild Flowers 
of North Staffordshire.” 

WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETy.—F¢eé. 27, annual general meeting, Lord Alwyne Compton, 
Dean of Worcester, in the chair. The annual report, which includes 
accounts of the two excursions made last year to Oxford and to Madres- 
field Court, and also of the various works of church building and restora- 
tion throughout the diocese during the past year, was read by Mr. J. H. 
Hooper, hon. sec. A discussion followed on the subject of the Exhibition 
of Fine Arts, Worcestershire Industries, and objects illustrative of the 
history of the City and Courts, which it is proposed to hold in Worcester 
during the autumn of this year. 


GREEK ARCHZOLOGICAL SociETY.—At the annual meeting held 
recently at Athens, the Secretary, Professor Kumanudes, made his report 
on the works of the year. Excavations have taken place in Epidaurus 
and Tanagra; and the society, it was announced, intends shortly to erect 
a building of its own in the village of Schimatari, which occupies the site 
of the ancient Tan&agra, to serve as a local museum. The monastery of 
Sagmata has contributed to this object by the gift of a suitable piece of 
land. Among the antiquities purchased for the society’s museum is a 
leaden anchor bearing a Greek inscription. 


ay 
Gntiquatian Mews € Motes. 


THE Palace of the Tuileries is to be pulled down. 

BRICK-COURTand Hare-court, Temple, are both shortly to be demolished. 

Dr. SCHLIEMAN will recommence his excavations in the Troad forth- 
with. 

THE centenary of the death of Metastasio will be celebrated at Rome 
on the 12th of this month (April). 

THE catalogue of the Digby manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, by 
the Rev. W. D. Macray, is completed. 

THE additions to the “ Monumenta Ritualia,” in Mr. W. Maskell’s 
works on ritual, amount, says the Athenem, to 200 pages. 

A THIRD volume of “Old Yorkshire,” edited by Mr. William Smith, 
F.S.A.S., will be published towards the close of the present year. 
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By the demolition of some houses on the south side of Ludgate-hill, a 
large portion of the old City wall has been laid bare. 

THE sale of the second portion of the Sunderland library, by Messrs. 
| a and Simpson, will commence on April 17, and extend over ten 

ys. 

THE Italians are preparing to erect a monument in honour of Sallust 
in his native place, Amiternum. Contributions may be sent to Professor 
Max Miiller, Oxford. 

MR. WILLIAM ANDREWS, F.R.H.S., hon. secretary of the Hull Literary 
Club, is preparing for early publication, “* The True Story of Jack Ketch ; 
or, Gibbet Lore,” which will contain some curious historical information. 

PREPARATIONS are being made at Seville for celebrating the bi-cente- 
nary of the death of Murillo, who died in that city, April 3, 1682. It is 
proposed to hold a grand exhibition of Murillo’s pictures on this anni- 
versary. 

AT a sale at Messrs. Christie’s, on March 8, a copy of the first edition 
of “The Boke of St. Albans,” of the date of 1486, was sold to Mr. 
Quaritch for £630. It belonged formerly to the late Mr. Francis Ley- 
borne- Popham, of Littlecote. 

ON excavating the site of some old houses near the Stock Exchange, 
London, some ancient foundations have been laid bare. They comprise 
the remains of rooms and a Gothic arch, and are supposed to have 
formed part of the Augustinian Friary in that neighbourhood. 

THE first volume of Mr. Thomas Arnold’s edition of the “ Historical 
Works of Symeon of Durham,” and the second volume of “ Monumenta 
Franciscana,” edited by Mr. Richard Howlett, will probably be published 
this month (April) in the Rolls Series of “‘ Chronicles and Memorials.” 

A LARGE rambling old mansion at Chiswick, sometimes known as the 
“ Pest House,” and used for centuries as a sanitarium for the scholars of 
Westminster School, has lately been demolished. The building was long 
occupied as the — office of Messrs. Whittingham & Co., and 
gave its name to the Chiswick Press, 

THE sale of the Hamilton Palace collection of pictures and various 
objects of ornamental art is to commence with the Dutch and Flemish 
pictures, and a selection from the decorative furniture and other works of 
art, which will be arranged in the large rooms of Messrs. Christie, the 
week previous to Saturday, the 17th of June. 

Two colossal mummified bodies have been discovered by some sports- 
men in Formentera, one of the Balearic Islands. The bodies are those 
of a man and a woman, and were decorated with jewellery which, if 
genuine, is of great value. Six of the discoverers remained to guard the 
treasure, and the others left for Madrid to consult the authorities. 


THE precincts of Norwich Cathedral are endangered by the projectors 
of the Lynn and Fakenham Railway, who propose erecting a station near 
the Cathedral. If the work is carried out, the ancient watergate of the 
Benedictine Cathedral Monastery will probably be swept away. The 
Dean of Norwich, Dr. Goulburn, has raised his voice in protest against 
the invasion. 


Mr. E. H. W. DuNKIN, author of the “ Church Bells of Cornwall,” 
has in the press ‘‘ The Monumental Brasses of Cornwall—sixty-one Illus- 
trative Plates, with Descriptive, Genealogical, and Heraldic Notes.” 

Ss 
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The work will be issued in royal quarto, by subscription, at 25s. We 
may add that subscribers’ names will be received by the author, Kenwyn- 
house, Kidbrooke-park, Blackheath, S.E. 

PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR and Prince George Frederick,sons of the Prince 
of Wales, lately paid a visit to Sakkara, the necropolis of Egypt’s great 
capital Memphis, with its tombs and rock-chambers and pyramids. On 
the pictured walls of the tombs of the bulls one sees reproduced the life 
of Egypt thousands of years ago, and in one tomb, that of Ti, the daily 
existence is depicted of a prosperous priest and country gentleman, who 
fished and hunted, and planted and reaped, as well as fulfilled his sacer- 
dotal duties. 

THE latest additions to the Egerton Library of MSS. in the British 
Museum, says the Atheneum, comprise “A Portuguese Chronicle of 
Alfonso I. of Portugal,” by Duarte Galvam, differing in some respects from 
the printed copy; epitaphs in Norfolk churches; correspondence of 
Edward, Lord Zouche, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 1615-1636 ; 
three volumes of Welsh Pedigrees, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
and a register of Inquisitiones post Mortem for Cheshire from Edward 
III. to Richard ITI. 

IT is proposed to republish, in 8vo. quarterly parts, under the title of 
“ Bedfordshire Notes and Queries,” a series of articles that have 
appeared in the Bedfordshire Times and Independent. The articles 
consist chiefly of transcripts of MSS. in the British Museum, extracts 
from parish registers, in connection with the county, besides various 
other matters of interest, for the most part hitherto unpublished. Mr. 
F. A. Blaydes, of Tilsworth, Leighton Buzzard, will be glad to receive con- 
tribution; for this work on matters connected with Bedfordshire. 

Dr. Scott, the head-master of Westminster School, has written a 
letter to some of the Se rent, in which he points out that the altera- 
tions which have been made in Ashburnham House, in order to convert 
it to the purposes of the School, have been confined to the removal of the 
* unsightly outhouse and dead wall towards Little Dean’s-yard, which are 
no longer required.” “ Now,” observes the Atheneum, “the unsightly 
outhouse was a building of the sixteenth century, and the ‘dead wall’ 
enclosed the forecourt, which was a very characteristic feature of the old 
house. They were required so long as it remained a canon’s residence, 
and will have to be replaced at the, we hope, not far distant day when it 
becomes so again.” 

AN ancient British kist-vaen has lately been discovered in Gorsley 
Wood, Patrixbourne, near Canterbury. It contained a pavement com- 
posed of large and heavy red tiles, rudely burnt, with an outer girdle of 
large flintstones. A small urn in fragments was found at about four feet 
from the boundary of the mound. In the centre of the tumulus a skull 
was unearthed, nearly five feet below the summit of the mound, resting 
upon a large block of sandstone, which measured five feet by three feet 
nine inches, and eleven inches thick in the centre. This stone proved to 
be the cover of an oblong kist-vaen, the sides of which, also of sandstone, 
were five and six inches thick, and the bottom stone, which extended on 
one side almost a foot beyond the kist, was nine inches thick. 


AT a sale of autographs, by Messrs. Sotheby and Co., on the 28th of 
February, among many other interesting documents, the following were 
disposed of :—An order for the payment of moneys, signed O. Cromwell, 
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and dated 17 Dec., 1649 (3 guineas); a warrant signed by Queen 
Elizabeth (3 guineas) ; a letter of David Garrick relating to his mimick- 
ing George III. (£5 10s.) ; a letter of Dr. Johnson, dated from Pembroke 
College, Oxford, June 7, 1784 (£2 8s.) ; a letter of Lord Nelson to Lady 
Hamilton (£8 15s.) ; a letter of Pope, dated Sep. 10, 1724 (£7), and one 
of Prior, dated Oct. 1, 1697 (13 guineas). The MS. of Thackeray’s 
“Chronicle of the Drum” was sold for £20, and sundry original MSS. of 
Thomas Moore realised prices ranging irom 5 guineas to on 


THE fac-simile of Old London Bridge—as Shakspeare saw it about 
A.D. 1600—which was sketched subsequent to 1576, when the traitors’ 
heads were removed to the Southwark Gate, has recently been repro- 
duced by photo-chromo-lithography for the members of the New Shak- 
speare Society. This is the earliest genuine full view of the old bridge. 

e original and unique drawing is now in the Pepys’s Collection in 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. We congratulate Mr. Furnivall (Director) 
and the Society generally in possessing such an admirable reproduction, 
which is in every way most creditable to the artist, Mr. W. Griggs, of 
Elm House, Hanover-street, Peckham. The work is also a characteristic 
testimony of the enterprise and energy of the Founder of the Society. 


A SOCIETY, called after Wyclif, has been founded for the purpose of 
— and publishing the works of John Wyclif, the first translator 
of the Bible, and the Father of English prose, the most important of 
whose writings have remained in manuscript to this day. “ Wyclif’s 
writings,” observes the Daily News, “have hitherto been very imper- 
fectly edited, and the great mass of the Latin works which exist only in 
manuscript, in the University of Vienna, have never been edited at all. 
Their bulk is too large for an individual scholar to undertake on his own 
responsibility, the University of Oxford has no funds available, and the 
machinery of a society to print them, with translation, is therefore 
almost the only means of securing their publication.” Members’ names 
and subscriptions (one guinea annually) should be sent to Mr. F. J. Fur- 
nivall, 3, St. George’s-square, Primrose-hill, N.W. 


THE Rev. R. S. Baker, of Hargrave Rectory, Kimbolton, informs the 
Standard that a splendid hoard of ancient bronze weapons has recently 
been found by labourers in cutting a drain on the property of Mr. Claude 
Pell, of Wilburton Manor, near - i The collection consists of about 110 
spear and javelin heads, ten sword blades (broken), two socketed celts, a 
palstave, ferrules for the butt end of spears, end of sword sheaths, and 
other articles. The spear heads are of various sizes and shapes, but all 
elegant in design, and, as castings, equal to a brassfounder’s work of the 
= day, though dating perhaps some centuries before the present era. 

is collection of Celtic weapons lay in a heap upon the clay below the 
fen peat; and their deposition is supposed to have been the result of a 
boat accident. A fen fire which occurred at the spot some years back 
reached these treasures, and fused and injured many of the weapons, but 
the greater number are still well preserved and in good condition. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE lately sold the large 
and interesting collection of autographs formed by the late Dr. Morley 
Punshon, president of the Wesleyan Conference. Among them were 
letters signed by the Marquis of Argyll, executed in 1661, and by the 
Earl of Argyll, executed in 1685 ; autographs of the Bishops of Norwich 
(22) ; letters by Henry St. John Lord Bolingbroke, Horace Walpole, 
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Addison, Congreve, and Matthew Pryor ; autographs of Bryant (Ameri- 
can poet), Charles Kingsley, Tennyson, &c. ; a letter of Edmund Burke 
to his sister referring to his election for Bristol in 1774; Robert Burn’s 
autograph, “ Ode to the departed Regency Bill” ; a letter written from 
Venice by Lord Byron ; autograph verses, signed by Chatterton the 
poet; order signed by Oliver Cromwell; Queen Elizabeth’s sign 
manual ; a letter of Benjamin Franklin, dated Passy, 1778 ; autograph 
letters of Mr. Gladstone, Lords Granville, Hartington, Salisbury, Stan- 
ley ; sign manual of Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I.; James I., 
letter when King of Scotland ; autograph document signed by 
Martin Luther ; documents signed by Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Louis XVIII., Charles X., Princess Elizabeth, and others ; Lord Nelson’s 
letter to the Earl of Carysford ; signature of Sir J. Newton ; Alexander 
Pope, the poet ; and the sign manual of Queen Victoria. 


THE British Museum has lately acquired several interesting MS. 
documents, among which may be mentioned —“ The Naturalist’s 
Journal,” with entries relating to weather, gardening, agriculture, and 
natural history, by Gilbert White, of Selborne, 1768-1793, in six volumes ; 
letters of the same author to the Hon. Daines Barrington, 1769-1780; a 
“ Chorographical Description of Several Shires in England,” by John 
Norden, 1595 ; the Parish Register of Papworth-Everard, 1565-1692 ; the 
autograph copies of W. Cobbett’s “ Eastern Tour” and “ Stepping-stone 
to English Grammar,” 1830-31 ; a music-book of Hannah Bloomfield, 
with a sonnet by Capel Lofft, 1815 ; mathematical calculations by R. H. 
Bloomfield, 1831-1845 ; a detailed account of the execution of Giacomo, 
Beatrice, and Lucrezia Cenci, 1599; the Statutes of Westminster, 1285 ; 
and a large vellum roll containing the pedigree of the Westons of Sutton 
Place, Surrey, by Sir W. Segar, Garter, 1632. The Irish collections of 
Mr. M. Leniham, of Limerick, have also been purchased. They consist 
of eighteen volumes, the principal numbers being two copies of Dr. 
Geoffrey Keating’s ‘‘ History of Ireland,” in Irish ; Irish songs by poets 
of Munster; Keating’s “Three Pointed Shafts of Death;” Irish mis- 
cellanies collected by J: O’Connell, T. Dinaher, and D. O’Sullivan in the 
eighteenth century ; “ Triumphalia” of the abbey of Holy Cross, co. Tip- 
perary ; MSS. and papers relating to the diocese of Killaloe ; a curious 
“Entry-Book” of Thomas Arthur, M.D., practising in Limerick and 
Dublin, 1619-1666 ; “ Annals” and other MSS. relating to Limerick ; and 
a volume of correspondence of Richard Annesley, sixth Earl of Anglesey, 
1741-1766.—A theneum. 

THE delegates of the Clarendon Press have just published, in a small 
4to. volume, the “ Passio et Miracula Beati Olavi,” edited, with an intro- 
duction and notes from a vellum in the library of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, by the Rev. Frederick Metcalfe, author of “The Englishman and 
the Scandinavian.” This MS., we are officially told, is a contemporaneous 
transcript of the Latin twelfth-century original, and contains all the Latin 
of the fragments published by the Bollandist Fathers, and all the matter 
of the Old Norse Homily on St. Olaf published by Professor Unger at 
Christiania, and hitherto supposed to be a complete work. Besides this, 
it contains several édlbilauak eactiene, which prove the author to have 
been Eystein or Augustinus, second Archbishop of Trondhjem (1161-88), 
and the builder of Trondhjem Cathedral, who lived for three years in 
banishment in England. In the autumn of 1880 a conjectural restoration 
of the original Latin work was. published by Professor Gustav Storm in 
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his “ Monumenta Historica Norwegiz,” printed at the expense of the Nor- 
wegian Government; but he was then unaware of the existence of the 
MS. brought to light by Mr. Metcalfe. The present publication, there- 
fore, which contains some twenty-seven sections more than Storm’s 
scholarly reproduction, will rank as the editio princeps of the entire work. 
It may be added that the MS. was formerly the property of Fountains 
Abbey, which had a colony of monks in Norway established in the 
monastery of the “ Valley of Light,” on a fiord near Bergen. It is bound 
in sealskin, and it has been surmised that it was sent from the Valley of 
Light to Fountains. But more probably it was a present from the Arch- 
bishop during his stay in England.—Weekly Register. 


9 
Gntiquatian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 


All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


HUGUENOTS IN ESSEX. 
(See ante, p. 170.) 


Sorte t request of an “‘ Essex Huguenot ” for “ some list or history 


of the Huguenot settlers in Essex of French and Flemish extrac- 

tion,” is neither accurately expressed nor easily supplied. The 
Huguenots were the exiles from France after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, and were wholly distinct from the Flemish Protestants who 
had fied from the persecutions of the Duke of Alva more than a century 
before. There could be no “ Huguenots of Flemish extraction.” If 
your correspondent is a descendant of the true Huguenots, he may find 
some information in Agnew’s “ Protestant Exiles and their Descendants” 
(1871, 1874), and possibly in Smiles’ “Huguenots,” and in Mr. R. L. Poole’s 
“Huguenots of the Dispersion” (1880). If he is descended from the 
earlier exiles, he may refer to Burn’s “ Protestant Refugees ” (1846), and 
Cooper’s “ History of Foreign Protestants ” (Camden Society). But these 
Flemish refugees have been comparatively neglected, especially in Essex, 
which deserves to be called “‘the county of the refugees.” There is, how- 
ever, in existence a valuable list of 491 persons who in 1573 “for 
conscience sake fled out of Flanders.” They had all settled in Colchester, 
which was ever after their head-quarters, and this list is said to be pre- 
served among the records of the borough. 

Probably few are aware how extensively the county of Essex has been 
influenced by these elements. With the exception of the Courtaulds—a 
well-known name—the connection of the Huguenot families with Essex 
has been late and merely incidental. The Majendies and the Luards, 
the Papillons and the De Crespignys, have settled there only within the 
last century. But the exiles from Flanders have been connected 
with the county for over 300 years. The Foreign Protestants, by reason 
of their energy and industry, were often the flower of their native lands, 
and in England these same qualities soon brought them to the front. 
Among the Flemish names in Essex which occur to me are Du Cane 
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(Du Quesne) of Braxted, Cornelisen, formerly of Braxted, de Berdt, de 
Horne of Stanway, Houblon of Hallingbury, Rebow of Wyvenhoe Park, 
Corsellis of Wyvenhoe Hall, Tayspil formerly of Colchester, Kesterman 
of Canewdon, ke. 

It should be noticed that in early records these exiles are wrongly 
described as “Dutchmen.” The Dutch congregation in Colchester and 
the Dutch Church in Austin Friars, London, were both founded by 
Flemings. J. H. Rounp. 


HANGMAN’S STONES. 


S1R,—I should be glad if any of your Yorkshire readers could give me 
any information respecting the class of monuments with legends con- 
nected, known as “The Hangman’s Stones.” These stones or pi 
were erected, as the story goes, to commemorate the self-execution of 
sheep-stealers, and in some cases of deer-stealers. The thief ties the 
hind legs of the animal together, slips the cord over his head, and then 
carries the creature on his back. Getting over a fence the rope slips, 
catches him round the neck, and he is found next morning hanging on 
one side of the fence and the sheep on the other. There are many such 
stones in England with the same legend attached to them ; one is on the 
highway between Sheffield and Barnsley. I should be glad to learn 
more of their history, and where other specimens may be found.—Yours, 

Morley, near Leeds. WILLIAM SMITH. 


DERIVATION OF THE TERM “BLACKGUARD.” 


S1r,—Is not the subjoined extract from Archdeacon Smith’s “Common 
Words with Curious Derivations” (1865), more likely to be the correct 
derivation of the term “Blackguard” than the one quoted in your 
February number? (see g0 ante) :—“ ny er : Originally the 
scullions and lower menials of a court, who had charge of the kitchen 
utensils and formed, as such, a part of the retinue, were called, from the 
colour of their charge and their own, the blackguard ; hence, a low fellow. 
So Holland, ‘ Next unto whom goeth the blackguard and sey 

A. J. ALLEN. 


PARCHMENT BINDINGS. 


S1r,—In your first number (see p. 56) you state that “it chment) 
.... anda piece of glass will laugh at time.” This sean ies not 
apply to glass, as it oxidises and scales otf ; hence the iridescence that 
we sometimes, I may say always, see on old glass. 

ROBERT BLAIR. 


“VIOLA SANCTORUM.” 


[See p. 57-] 

S1r,—While I am unable to give any information respecting the author 
and printer of the book in the session of your correspondent, I may 
mention that I have a copy of the same work, which is dated a few years 
later, and is the production ofa different printer. The last page of my 
copy bears the words :—“ Viola Sanctorum finit feliciter Anno domini 
M.CCCC.XCVI. x. kal. Januarii Auguste impressum per Johannem 
Froschauer.” 

South Brent, Devon. WM. CROSSING. 
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THE MILNHOLM CROSS. 


S1r,—I have; recently seen in Liddesdale, Rox- 
burghshire, an ancient cross, in one stone, known in 
the neighbourhood as the Milnholm or Mangerton 
Cross. On it was an inscription which is now almost 
obliterated. I find, however, mention of this cross 
anda drawing of it in ‘‘ The Statistical Account of 
Scotland,” vol. xvi., published in 1795. It is there 
called the Milnholm cross, and is said to have been 
set up in the memory of Armstrong of Manger- 
ton; but no interpretation is given of the inscription. 
The local tradition is that the cross was erected to 
commemorate the death of a young chief of Man- 

erton, who was decoyed by the Lord Foulis into 

is Castle of Hermitage, and there assassinated ; 
also, that the Cross stands on the spot where the 
body rested on its way for interment in the adjacent 
churchyard of Ettleton. I append a copy of the 
drawing, and should be glad if you, or any of your 
correspondents, could explain the meaning of the 
characters on the cross. 





WILuiaM HALL. 
3, Eton-villas, South Hampstead, N. W. 





SOoooooooe 


ZO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A FRIEND in Southwark draws attention to the fact that Dugdale 
identifies St. Neot with Athelstane of Kent, as stated by us on p. 95. 





Books Received. 


1. History of Adel. By Rev. H. T. Simpson. Alien & Co.: 1881. 


2. All Past Time and Almanack for 1882. By J.B. Dimbleby. The 
Book Society, 28, Paternoster-row. 


3- The Portfolio: No. 147. Edited by P. G. Hamerton. Seeley & Co. 
4- English Etchings. Part x. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet-street. 
P Sparks from the Philosopher's Stone. By J. L. Basford. Bogue : 
1832. 


6. History and Antiquity of the Skinners’ Company. By J. F. Wad- 
more. (Privately printed.) 


7. Chronological Notes on the English Congregation of the Order of 
St. Benedict. By B. Weldon. John Hodges: 1882. 


8. French Bibliographies. Office of “ The Bookseller” : 1881. 


g. History of Wallingford. 2 vols. By J. Kirby Hedges. Clowes & 
Sons : 1881. 


10. The Red Book of Menteith Reviewed. By George Burnett, Lyon 
King of Arms. Edinburgh: David Douglas: 1881. 
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11. The Egypt of the Past. By Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 1881. 

12. Aungervyle Society’s Reprints, Nos. 1 to 8. Privately printed for 
the Society. Edinburgh, 1882. 


SOOOOSOCEOOOD 


Books, ¢c., for Sale. 


Two engravings by Jacob Frey, Rome, after Guido Reni’s “ Marriage 
of Bacchus and Ariadne,” and "« Aurora.” Dated 1721, size 36 by 18 
inches, mounted on canvas stretchers. Rare, and in good condition. 
Address James Fisher, Scale-lane, Hull. 





Books, ¢c., Hanted to Purchase. 


Book Plates. Address Rev. E. Farrer, Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk. 

Dr. Waagen, Art and Artists in England, vol. i. ; Jameson’s Handbook 
of Public Galleries, 1842, parti. ; Dodd’s Church History, 8vo., vols. i., 
ii., and v.; Jesse’s London, vol.i.; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
vol. iii., Ingram & Cooke’s illustrated series ; Notes and Queries for 1871, 
1876, and first vol. of 1877. Also Third Index. Address E. W., 17, 
Church-row, Hampstead, N.W. 

Cussans’ Hertfordshire, parts i. and ii. Address E. J. C., 4, Windham- 
crescent, Junction-road, N.W. 

Old Maps, Views, Sermons, Pamphlets, &c., relating to the neighbour- 
hood of Bishop-Stortford, Herts. Address J. L. Glasscock, jun., 1, Port- 
land-road, Bishop-Stortford. 

Greener on Guns and Gun-making ; Works on Spiritualism and Mes- 
merism ; Sanderson’s Study of the Bow; Zorabthe Hostage; Dickens's 
Hard Times, 1854; Vanity Fair, parts or cloth; Hamerton’s Etching 
and Etchers, 1868; Chronicles of Gretna Green. Address W. Reeves, 
185, Fleet-street, London. 

Sketches by “ Boz,” 3rd series, original edition ; burney’s History of 
Music ; Old English Madrigals with square notes ; Rambles amongst the 
Musicians of Germany; Jones’s Musical and Poetical Relics of the 
Welsh Bards. Address W. F. Jones, 30, Osborne-terrace, Clapham, S.W. 

Croudace’s 4% Interest Tables, 8vo.—Peter Priggins—Vol. v. of 
14-vol. edition of Fielding’s Works, 12mo., 1808—Vie de Judas Isca- 
riot— Hillingdon Hall—Pigeon Books—Books on Australia—Burns’s Sup- 
pressed Poems—Horace’s Suppressed Odes, in English—Military Boo 
—Lane’s Arabian Nights. Address J. T. E., care of Publisher, ANTI- 
QUARIAN MAGAZINE. 

Historical MSS. Commission Reports, vol. v. Address Sir J. Maclean, 
Bicknor Court, Coleford, Gloucestershire. 

Any old Armorial Book Plates, especially of authors, for cash or 
exchange. Address J. F. M., 11, Pulteney-bridge, Bath. 

Hemingway's History of Chester ; Cheshire Archzological Society's 
Journal (odd parts); Leigh’s Cheshire Ballads; Smith's British Dia- 
tomacez ; Pritchard’s Infusoria (1855 or 1861); Gosse’s Marine Zoology 
Address J. W. P. Edwards, 12, St. Werburgh-street, Chester. 
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HERALDRY. 


See Page 260. 
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@ Latin Choral Hymn 


SHOWN BY INTERNAL EVIDENCE TO BE MOST PROBABLY 
THE ORIGINAL OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


By THE Rev. FREDERICK K. Harrorp, Minor Canon of Westminster. 


PART 1. 


cuestion “ Who wrote the National 

j Anthem?” has furnished an imperishable 

bone of contention to musical antiquaries 

during the last hundred years; and the 

controversies waged respecting it between 

OA. M 1,” “WW. .& DD.” and Ve” 

during 1796, in the Gentleman's Magazine, 

Vn CEN were not less brisk than those between Lord 

q Exaicwee Houghton, Mr. George Grove, Dr. Gaunt- 
is Aw _ . : » 

_ 2 lett, &c., during 1876, in the Zimes and 

Notes and Queries. France, Germany, and other countries, have 

been drawn into the whirlpool of discussion, and several foreign 

writers, of whom the most notable is Dr. Chrysander, have pro- 

pounded various theories, some of which are very strange. All 

the various surmises, claims, and evidence respecting it have 

been carefully investigated—first by Mr. William Chappell, F.S.A. 

(see “Popular Music in the Olden Time”),—then by Mr. 

William H. Cummings, of the Royal Academy (see Musical 

Times, March—August, 1878), and lastly by Mr. George Grove, 

D.C.L. (see “Dict. of Music and Musicians”); but the results in 

each case are very vague, and the conclusions are left to the reader. 

‘* At present,” so wrote Dr. Rimbault in 1876, “we know not who 

wrote words or music ; and the more we investigate the matter, the 

Vot. I.—No. 5. T 
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more difficult it appears to get at the truth.” During the last month, 
however, fresh light has been unexpectedly thrown upon the words— 
sufficient, we believe, to clear away the uncertainty which hitherto 
has clouded their origin. Six years ago, the late Dr. Rimbault drew 
attention in Notes and Queries (5th Ser., vol. v. p. 342) to a curious 
‘* Latin Chorus” which he had discovered in a volume containing 
several word-books, issued by the Directors of the Academy of 
Ancient Music between 1733 and 1791. In this collection 
of extremely rare libretti (now in possession of Mr. W. 
H. Cummings, of the Royal Academy) there is one which 
contains the words sung at a concert given by Travers, the well- 
known composer and organist. Unfortunately, it bears no date. 
On its last page a note in pencil by some former possessor suggests 
‘* 1745 ;” but—as the principal piece in the book, “‘ An Ode on the 
Birthday of the Princess of Wales,” is described as ‘‘ compos’d in 
1743," we agree with Mr. Cummings in thinking that this concert 
must have taken place either in that year or in 1744. The title-page 
of the libretto runs thus :— 


Act L., Act II., 
Overture of “ Esther.’ Ode on the Birthday 
Canzonet for two voices, of 
compos’d by Mr. Travers. Her Royal Highness the Princess 
‘oncerto Hautboy. of Wales, 
Song, compos’d by Mr. Travers. compos’d by Mr. Travers, 
Concerto Violoncello. To conclude with 
Fourth Concerto of Correlli. A Latin Chorus, 


The words of the Latin Chorus here announced appear on page 10 
of the libretto, with a translation on page 11, as given here. 





LATIN CHORUS. ENGLISHED. 
O Des optime ! O good God, preserve our King in 
Salvum nunc facito safety. 
Regem nostrum ; Let joyful victory and glory be his con- 
Sit leta victoria stant companions. 
Comes et gloria, O God! save our King. 


Salvum jam facito 
Tu dominum. 





Exurgat dominus ; O God arise! disperse the rebellious 
Rebelles dissipet, and suppress them ; confound their 
Et reprimat ; devices and frustrate their schemes, 
Dolos confundito ; for in Thee we place our hopes. 
Fraudes depellito ; O save us all ! 
In Te sit sita spes ; 
O! salva nos, 


That this Choral Hymn is not what it would seem to be at first 
sight, a metrical Latin translation from English, but the original, 
from which several English reproductions have subsequently been 
made, we hope to show satisfactorily to those who read this 
note. But before passing on to consider the chief matter of 
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interest which this note contains, it will be necessary to speak 
of a now celebrated volume of part-songs, bearing, unfortunately, 
no date (1742-3-4-5), which is entitled—“ Harmonia Anglicana : A 
collection of two, three, and four part-songs : several of them never 
before printed. To which are added some choice dialogues, set to 
music by the most eminent masters, viz., Dr. Blow, H. Purcell, 
Handel, Dr. Green, Dr. Purcell, Eccles, Weldon, Leveridge, Lampe, 
Carey, &c. The whole revised, carefully corrected, and figur’d by a 
judicious master. London: Printed for, and sold by John Simpson, 
at the ‘Bass Viol and Flute,’ in Sweeting’s-alley, opposite the east 
door of the Royal Exchange.” 

In this volume we find at page 22 a two-part song in two verses :— 


** God save our lord the King, | “*O Lord our God arise ! 
God save our noble King, Scatter his enemies 
God save the King. And make them fall. 
Send him victorious, Confound their politics, 
Happy and glorious, Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
Long to reign over us, On him our hopes are fixed. 
God save the King.’’ O save us all.’’ 


These words, together with the music which accompanied them, were 
attributed, though not until many years after their first appearance, 
to Henry Carey, the musician and song-writer, who must have 
written them, if at all, before 1744; as in 1743 he committed suicide. 
In 1799, John Christopher Smith, Handel's amanuensis, bore witness 
that Carey had brought the music in manuscript to him for revision ; 
—another person about the same date maintained that his father had 
heard Carey sing the words at a tavern in Cornhill, in 1740. This 
testimony, and that of some more questionable witnesses, obtained 
for Carey the honour, with which his name was long connected, of 
being the reputed author and composer of the National Anthem. 

In 1822, Mr. Richard Clark made his remarkable discovery of Dr. 
Bull’s “ Ayre,” and Carey’s long-held glory of having composed the 
music suddenly vanished; but the general opinion respecting the 
authorship of the words remained unshaken ; and at the present day 
the most widely-spread notion respecting this matter is—that Henry 
Carey wedded words of his own to some ancient music which he had 
discovered. The various theories respecting the origin of “God 
save the King,” and the respective claims of Henry Carey and others, 
have been impartially discussed and weighed by Mr. Chappell, in his 
valuable work ‘‘ Popular Music of the Olden Time ;” and lately Mr. 
Cummings has carefully collected and put together some further 
interesting particulars respecting the case ; but in both instances the 
conclusions to be drawn respecting the authorship are very vague and 
uncertain. 

Suffice to say that it matters not to our present purpose whether 
Carey wrote the lines found in the “ Harmonia Anglicana,” or not ; 
as, if the conclusions we arrive at in this note be found correct, 
whoever wrote those lines wrote them as a translator only, and not 
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as an original author. What we should desire to determine if pos- 
sible would be the date of their appearance in the volume of 
‘*Harmonia Anglicana.” Did they precede Travers’s concert? If 
so, why should Travers have given a version of them in Latin? and, 
furthermore, have placed another English translation against the 
Latin, instead of those lines which were both its fons ef origo and 
its natural counterpart? That question we will answer presently, 
without the necessity of supposing, with Dr. Rimbault, that Travers 
could not have seen the English verses. Such a work as ‘‘ Harmonia 
Anglicana” would, if published, surely have been well known to a 
musician holding a high place amongst English composers. 

With respect, however, to the earlier date assigned to the 
appearance of the “ Harmonia” volume, Dr. Rimbault did not 
apparently place much faith in it; as, in the same letter to Motes 
and Queries to which we have referred, he goes on to say :—‘* The 
earliest notice that can be depended on as regards the introduction 
of ‘God save the King’ to the public is that given by Benjamin 
Victor in his letter to Garrick, October, 1745, informing us that it 
had been sung on the stage at both National Theatres ‘by twenty 
men who appear at the end of every play : and one, stepping forward 
from the rest with uplifted hands and eyes, begins singing to an old 
anthem tune the following words :— 

**O Lord our God arise, 
Confound the enemies 
Of George our King. 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over Us, 
God save the King : 
which are the very words and music of an old : anthem that was sung 
at St. James’s Chapel for King James II. when the Prince of Orange 
landed to deliver us from popery and slavery.’” 

This letter is very interesting ; but in his quotation of the words 
of the hymn Benjamin Victor is rather loosely inaccurate. Dr. 
Arne’s autograph MS. of the original score, written for Drury Lane 
in 1745, is still in existence (in the British Museum), and shows that 
the first lines were— 

** God bless our noble King, 
God save great George, our King, 
God save the King.” 

In the most interesting portion, however, of his letter, respecting 
the tradition about the anthem of 1688, Dr. Arne confirms Benjamin 
Victor’s statement ; for being afterwards interrogated by Dr. Burney 
about the origin of “God save the King,” he answered that ‘ he had 
not the least knowledge, nor could he guess at all who was either the 
author or composer, but that it was a received opinion that it was 
written for the Catholic Chapel of James II.” And Dr. Burney 
himself, after recording thisevidence of Dr. Arne, giveshis own opinion 
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in these words:—‘‘ We believe that it was written for King James II., 
while the Prince of Orange was hovering over the coast; and when 
he became King, who durst own or sing it?” 

This last remark suggests, we think, the real cause of the mystery, 
which for nearly two centuries has shrouded the name of the genuine 
author of the anthem. During the stormy times of William and 
Mary, Queen Anne, and the first and second Georges, his name, if 
known, could hardly be breathed above a whisper; and even down 
to the recollection of middle-aged men, if not down to the present 
moment, there have been millions in this nation who would be loth 
to allow that our country i: indebted for so estimable a work to the 
talent of any chaplain or poet attached to the household of King 


James II. (Zo be continued.) 


| 
Some SHhbort Poems, 


CHIEFLY WRITTEN BETWEEN 1550 AND 1650, WHICH HAVE 
BEEN CLAIMED FOR MORE THAN ONE AUTHOR. 


By THE VEN. ARCHDEACON HANNAH. 


** Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed ; 
And some are pretty enough, 

And some are poor indeed.”’ 


EW harvests give a better illustration of the Laureate’s 
‘“‘fable” than the crop of minor verses which grew up in 
luxuriance around the great writers of the Elizabethan age. 

The fugitive poetry which at such times passes current in society 
consists to a great extent of the occasional amusements of men much 
occupied in other pursuits, whose aim ‘‘ was not writing, even while 
they wrote ;” who merely availed themselves of the mechanic artifice 
of verse to give expression to some passing pleasure, conviction, or 
emotion. Such work is necessarily imitative. A key-note is struck 
by some greater artist which occasional writers feel an interest in 
repeating. A happy thought or line is thrown out which forms a 
kind of theme for the variations of much minor music. And when 
key-notes are rare and models are scanty, the result is like that 
which Cowper described in the followers of Pope, who 


** Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 
And every warbler has his tune by heart.”’ 


They translated the same epigrams; amplified the same phrases ; 
haunted the same Joc’ cassici; favourite epigrams of Martial, 
Posidippus, Metrodorus ; phrases like that of Seneca, “ cure leves 
loquuntur, ingentes stupent ;” well-worn classical topics like the 
story of Hero and Leander, and others not always decorous. They 
would moralise on what was lightsome and parody what was grave, 
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till the original character of both was lost. A single successful poem 
would form the nucleus of a cluster of imitations, such as gathered 
round Marlow’s “Come live with me and be my love;” or 
F. B. P.’s “Hierusalem, my happy home;” or Sir Edward 
Dyer’s “ My mind to me a kingdom is.” In one rather later 
instance we have ten separate stanzas, each of twelve lines long, on 
the model of “ Like to the falling of a star,” which have been 
brought together from six different sources, representing probably as 
many different writers. It is obvious that in these and similar cases 
it would not be always easy to distinguish between author and 
imitator, or to decide to whom among several claimants the true 
original belonged. These fly-sheets of literature would in the first 
place be simply scattered over the surface of society. Next, they 
would be gathered in, but with no great care or discrimination, by 
friends of the writers or others interested in the subject. Thus the 
published Reliquiz of Sir Henry Wotton contain besides his own 
a set of other poems, which were merely “ found among his papers.” 
It was the custom, in fact, to keep small table-books in which 
fugitive poems were copied ; and it is evident that signatures were 
often appended to these transcripts by conjecture, so that the question 
of authorship became disturbed. Many of these table-books are 
preserved in our great public libraries, and they can sometimes be 
identified as in the handwriting of well-known persons, like those of 
Archbishop Sancroft in the Bodleian Library. 

The best fate for these homeless orphans was to be collected along 
with the poems of the crowd of “ courtly makers ” into such excellent 
miscellanies as Tottel’s ‘Songs and Sonnets,” the “Paradise of Dainty 
Devises,” ‘‘ England’s Helicon,” and Davison’s “Poetical Rhapsody.” 
Their worst fate was to fall into the hands of needy printers, who 
issued them under any leading name that was likely to prove 
attractive to the buyer. The most famous case of this kind is the 
“* Passionate Pilgrim,” which has borrowed undeserved distinction 
from the magnificence of Shakespeare’s name. Another well-known 
instance is the volume called ‘‘ Poems, by Francis Beaumont, Gent.,” 
1640, &c., of which Mr. Dyce says: ‘‘Among the poems thus 
ascribed to Beaumont are many to which he has no claim—some by 
his elder brother, Sir J. Beaumont, others by Donne, Ben Jonson, 
Randolph, Carew, Shirley, Cleaveland, and Waller, besides several 
pieces which, though they have not been traced to their respective 
authors, were certainly not from Azs pen.” A little volume published 
in 1660 by Dr. John Donne the younger, under the names of Lord 
Pembroke and Sir Benjamin Rudyard, contains twelve or thirteen 
pieces which are certainly ascribed to the wrong authors. To take a 
later example of falsification on a stiil bolder scale: the old edition 
of Bishop Henry King’s poems, which was published anonymously in 
1657, was reissued in 1700, with a new title-page, ascribing the whole 
volume to Ben Jonson. Again, popular poems were often added as 
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a kind of appendix to books with which they had no connection. 
Thus, Sir Walter Raleigh’s “‘ Pilgrimage,’”’ as Dr. Grosart has lately 
pointed out, was annexed to Scoloker’s ‘‘ Daiphantus” in 1604, 
which must have been within a year after the probable date of the 
composition of the poem. One of Wotton’s pieces was published with 
Overbury’s ‘‘ Wife’’ in 1614, and Wastell added poems by South- 
well, and probably by Bishop King, to his ‘* Microbiblion ” in 1629. 

The annexed list is a sufficient illustration of the curious confusion 
that arose from these and similar causes. But it is by no means 
easy to account altogether for the interchange of poems which can 
be traced between the published works of Herrick and Carew, of 
Breton and Watson, of Donne and Shirley, and many others. My 
enumeration, though a long one, is by no means exhaustive. The 
list has grown on my hands from time to time, and I think it now 
desirable to place it on record, if it were only as a beginning, to which 
others may add the results of their own inquiries. 

I have had occasion to examine the authorship of many of these 
poems in two small volumes which were issued with a long interval 
of years between them, and I trust that the reader will pardon me 
for referring him to those sources for further authorities, the repeti- 
tion of which would have greatly added to the length of this article. 
The reader, then, will kindly understand that by the abbreviation 
“W. and R.” I mean ‘* Poems by Sir Henry Wotton, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and others,” Pickering, 1845; and by “C. P.” I mean 
“The Courtly Poets from Raleigh to Montrose,” Bell and Daldy, 
1870. 

List. 
1. “ Alas, how wander I amidst these woods.” 
Sir E. Dyer, England’s Helicon, repr. p. 183; T. Lodge, 
Rosalind, p. 120, repr. 
2. ‘* Amongst the myrtles as I walked.” 
Carew, p. 122, ed. 1824; Herrick, p. 112, ed. Hazlitt. 
3. “ Among the woes of those unhappy wights.” 
Sir E. Dyer in a Chetham MS.; N. Breton in a Rawlinson 
MS. SeeC. P., p. 244; and Grosart’s Breton, i., ad fin. 
4. “ As it fell upon a day.” 
Shakespeare ; Barnfield; Engl. Hel., 59, signed Zenoto. See 
the Editors of Shakespeare. 
5. ‘*A shepherd poor, Eubulus called he was.” 
W. or F. Davison; Sir E. Dyer. See Collier’s Bibl. Cat., i 
188. 
o where Jove bestows.” 
6. Ask me no more whither do stray.” 
Carew, p. 129 (no doubt rightly); Pembroke, ed. 1660, 
p. 92; Wotton, Sancroft’s MS. 
7. “ Ask me why I send you here.” 
Carew, p. 134; Herrick, p. 223. 
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8. 


9. 
10. 


II. 


12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 


2 
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“ Beat on, proud billows, Boreas blow.” 
Lord Capel; Sir R. L’Estrange. See C. P., p. 199. 
‘* Brittle beauty, that Nature made so frail.” 
Surrey ; Lord Vaux. See Nott’s Surrey, pp. 20, 288. 
‘© By Euphrates’ flowery side” (Ps. cxxxvii.) 
Davison; Donne. See W. and R., p. lxiii. note. 
‘* Care-charmer sleep, son of the sable night.” 
Daniel, p. 174, ed. 1623, part ii.; Drummond, Poems, 
p. 42, ed. 1711. 
** Come live with me and be my love.” 
Marlow ; Shakespeare. See the editors of either. 
‘* Dry those fair, those crystal eyes.” 
Bp. H. King, p. 18, ed. 1657 ; Pembroke, p. 91. 
‘‘ Eternal mover, whose diffused glory.” 
Wotton; Raleigh. See C. P., p. g1. Nodoubt 
Wotton’s, 
“ Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles.” 3 
Donne ; Wotton ; Raleigh ; Digby. See W. and R. p. 109 ; 
C. P., p. 109. 
“‘ Fear not, dear love, that I’ll reveal.” 
Carew, p. 13; F. Beaumont. See Dyce, B. and F., 
xi. 442, resigning it to Carew. 
“ For ever dear, for ever-dreaded Prince.” 
Harrington, Nug. Ant., i. 172, ed. Park; Bp. Corbet, 
p- 82, ed. Gilchrist. 
‘* Go, soul, the body’s guest.” \ 
Sir W. Raleigh; Edwards; Lord Essex; Davison; 
Sylvester; Pembroke. See C. P., p. 220. It is 
Raleigh’s beyond a doubt, being ascribed to him in 
two contemporary MSS., and two contemporary 
answers: date probably 1593. The other claims are 
partly mere guesses, and partly rest on‘ mutilated 
copies of the poem which had been mixed up with 
the papers of these other writers. 
“ Here, Celia, for thy sake I part.” 
Waller, p. 112, ed. 1729; F. Beaumont. See Dyce, B. 
and F., xi. 442, resigning it to Waller. 
** How ill doth he deserve a lover’s name.” 
Carew, p. 29; F. Beaumont. See Dyce, as above. 
“* Tf all the world and love were young.” 
Raleigh ; part Shakespeare. See C. P., p. 11. No doubt 
Raleigh’s. 
* If love be life, I long to die.” 
A. W. in Davison’s P. R.; Raleigh. See C. P., p. xxxi. 
Not Raleigh’s. 


3. “If music and sweet poetry agree.” 


Barnfield; Shakespeare. See the editors of Shakespeare. 














24. 
25. 


26. 


32. 
33: 


34- 
35: 


36. 
37: 
38. 


39° 


40. 


41. 


- * Keep on your 
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‘* If with distinctive eye and mind you look.” 
Rainbow; Crashaw. See Grosart’s Crashaw, i. 246-8. 
“T know no point of poesy.” 
Corbet, p. 239; Strode, MS. Malone, 21, &c. 
“ , hereby.” 
In love’s name you are charged {on fly.” 
Carew, p. 131 ; Shirley, vi. 410, ed. Dyce. 
veil and hide your eye.” 
Strode, MS. and Bliss’s Wood, A. O., iii. 152; Pembroke, 


p- Tog. 


. “ Kingdoms are but cares.” 


Henry VI., Nug. Ant., i. 386; Mirror for Magistrates, ii. 
220, repr. 


. “Let fools great Cupid’s yoke disdain.” 


Carew, p. 46; F. Beaumont. See Dyce as before. 


. ** Let no profane ignoble foot tread near.” 


King, p. 61, repr. of 1843; Corbet, p. 144. 


- ‘* Let others sing of knights and paladins.” 


Daniel, p. 174; Constable, Campbell’s Poets, p. 84, ed. 
1841 (I doubt not in error). 
** Like a cold fatal sweat which ushers death.” 
King, p. 67, repr. ; Drummond, p. 54. 
‘* Like desert woods with darksome shades obscured.” 
Lodge; Dyer. See C. P., p. 245 (claimed for Raleigh by 
Brydges on no sufficient ground). 
‘* Like to a hand which hath been used to play.” 
Carew ; Pembroke ; Strode. See W. and R., p. lxii., note. 
** Like to the damask rose you see.” 
Quarles ; Wastell. See Bp. King’s Poems, repr. 1843, p. 


cxix. 
‘* Like to the falling of a star.” 
King ; F. Beaumont. Ib. 
** More than most fair, full of the living fire.” 
Spenser, v. 119, ed. Collier ; Dyer, MS. Rawlinson, 85. 
** My lute, awake; perform the last.” 
Wyatt, Nott’s ed. pp. 20, 545; Rochford, Nug. Ant., ii. 
400. 
** My Phillis hath the morning sun.” 
Dyer, England’s Helicon, 53; Lodge. See Collier, Bibl. 
Cat., i. 72, 467. 
** Now fie on foolish love ! it not befits.” 
Shirley, vi. 459 ; Beaumont, xi. 442, ed. Dyce. 
“*O death, rock me on sleep.” 
Lord Rochford and his sister; Park’s Walpole, R. and N. 
A., i. 44, &c.; perhaps Edwards’s “ Soulknil;” Rim- 
bault’s Songs and Ballads, p. 65. 
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42. “O faithless world, and thy most faithless part.” 
Wotton; Rudyard. Wotton’s, undoubtedly. See C. P., 
p- 87. 
43- “Oft have I mused the cause to find.” 
A. W. Lee Priory ed. of Davison'’s P.R. ii. 12; Picke, 
Restituta, iv. 350. 
44. “O heavenly God, O Father, dear.” 
W. Earl of Essex; Sloane MS.; F. K., Parad. of D. D., 


p- 87. 
45. “O think not, Pheebe, ’cause a cloud.” 
Shirley, vi. 409 ; Carew, p. 133 ; Picke, Restit., iv. 350. 
46. ** Passions are likened best to floods and streams.” 
Raleigh; Pembroke; Ayton; Lord Walden. Raleigh’s, 
beyond doubt; see C. P., p. 20; and Lansd. MS. 777, 
p. 63. 
47- “ Renowned Chaucer, lie a thought more nigh.” 
Donne ; Basse. See Collier, Bibl. Cat. i. 57. 
48. ‘* Rouse up thyself, my gentle Muse.” 
Wotton ; seeC. P., p. 99, note ; (doubtless Wotton’s ;) Ben 
Jonson, ix. 52, ed. Gifford. 
49. “Saviour of mankind, man, Emmanuel.” 
G. Sandys, C. P., p. 191; Drummond, p. 45. 
“ 9 
GO. 4 re — , \ love, I pray thee tell.” 
Raleigh ; Heywood. See C. P., p. 78. 
51. “Sleep, old man, let silence charm thee.”’ 
Harrington ; Beaumont. See Collier’s Bibl. Cat., i. 62, 
and "pin B. and F., xi. 442. 





52. “Soul’s joy { wiht am gone.” 


i 
Donne, p. 57; Pembroke, p. 24. 
53. ‘‘ Sweet were the joys that might both like and last.’ 
Raleigh; W. Hunnis; E. S. Different eds. of Parad. of 
D. D. SeeC. P., p. 76, note. 
54. “The dolphins ono = g y each on other's side.”’ 
Strode, MS. ; Pembroke. 
55. ‘* The eagle’s force subdues each bird that flies.” : 
Henry VIII., Nug. Ant., i. 388; Mirror for Magistrates, 
ii. 465. 
56. “ The higher that the cedar tree eae "} the heavens do grow.” 
W. Hunnis ; Lord Vaux. Different signatures in Parad 
of D.D. See C. P., p. 130. 
57- ** The life is long that lothsomely doth last.” 
Harrington, Nug. Ant., ii. 332; D.S., Parad. of D. D. 
P- 43- 








58. 


59- 
60. 


61. 


63. 


64. 


65. 


66. 


68. 


69. 


70. 
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‘* The night, say all, was made for rest.” 
A. W.; Lee Priory Davison, ii. 20; Picke, Campbell, p. 
126. 
‘* Thou art not fair for all thy red and white.” 
Campion, Exc. Tudor. i, 36 ; Sylvester, p. 634. 
‘“‘ Thrice and above blest my soul’s half art thou.” 
Herrick, pp. 33, 456, ed. Hazlitt ; Corbet, p. 222, repr. 
‘* Thrice toss those oaken ashes in the air.” 
Campion, Exc. Tudor. i. 36 ; Sylvester, p. 633. 


- “To make the doubt clear that no woman’s true.” 


Donne, p. 92 ; Ben Jonson, viii. 406. 
“To seem for to revenge each wrong in hasty wise.” 
E. S.; Lord Vaux. See Collier, Bibl. Cat., i. 245. 
‘* Underneath this sable hearse.” 
Ben Jonson (his no doubt); W. Browne; Lord Pembroke. 
See W. and R., p. Ixii. 
“Venus, with young Adonis sitting by her.” 
Griffin; Shakespeare. See Dyce, vi. 692, 703; Collier, 
viii. 568, 
** When first mine eyes did view and mark.” 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, Nott, 550; W. H.; Parad. of D. D., 


P- 57: 
. “When I look back and in myself behold.” 


Harrington; Nug. Ant. ii. 333; Lord Vaux, Parad. of 
D. D., p. 11. 
‘“*When I was fair and young, and favour graced me.” 
Queen Elizabeth, MS. Rawlinson, 65, p. 11 ; Lord Oxford, 
see Lord Orford’s Works, i. 552. 
“ When the dog.” 
Dyer, Engl. Hel., p. 154; T. Lodge, Rosalind, p. 120. 
‘*‘ Where seething sighs and sour sobs.” 
Lord Vaux; Hunnis. Different signatures in Parad. of 
D. D. 


. “While others drop their tears upon thy hearse.” 


Shirley, vi. 451 ; Beaumont ; Dyce’s B. and F., xi. 442. 


. “Who would have thought there could have been.” 


Dr. Brooke ; Sir B. Rudyard. Dr. Brooke's undoubtedly ; 
see W. and R., p. 65; C. P., p. 112. 


. “Why should man be only tied.” 


Harrington; Beaumont. Collier, Bibl. Cat., i. 62. 


. “Why slightest thou what I approve?” 


King, p. 37 ; Rudyard, p. 81. 


75- ‘*Would you know what’s soft? I dare.” 


Shirley, vi. 411 ; Carew, p. 130. 
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Che First Discovery of America. 
By WittiaM Porter, Author of “ St. Olaf,” &-c. 
PART J. 


HAT Christopher Columbus was not the first European who 
G found his way to the Western hemisphere is now pretty 
generally acknowledged ; but the particulars of that earlier 
discovery which I am about to relate are as yet so little known, that 
a connected recital in the pages of a magazine devoted to ancient 
lore may not be uninteresting. 

The geography of my school-days had never hinted at any earlier 
excursions to what is yet called the “ New World,” and, indeed, the 
knowledge then taught was so dogmatic as to leave no room for 
suspicion that the honour of such an achievement could be shared 
by anyone with the Spanish hero whose adventures had been the 
admiration of three centuries. It was therefore with no little surprise 
that I read (now many years ago) the following passage in certain 
Danish manuscripts confided to my care :— 

** In the tenth century, about the same period when Iceland was 
discovered and colonised by the Norsemen, they found their way 
also to the northern portion of America, and landed on several parts 
of the coast of the present United States ; but they could not main- 
tain themselves there, probably because of the warlike Indians who 
inhabited the dense forests, and they forgot the way to these southern 
lands again, so that Columbus afterwards obtained all the honour of 
having discovered America.”* 

This was before my attention had been turned to Icelandic litera- 
ture, and while my acquaintance with modern Scandinavian authors 
was extremely limited. That it should be so gravely and unhesitat- 
ingly stated by Pastor Kragh seemed to meat that time extraordinary 
enough, though I have since learned that the knowledge of this 
earlier discovery, as enshrined in the literature of Iceland, had been 
proclaimed in England long before. In giving this epitome I shall 





* Brudstykker af en gammel Missionzrs Erindringer, by Pastor h. This 
venerable pastor, up to my iatest communication still living at Haderslev, in 
Schlesvig, went as a missionary to Greenland so long ago as 1818, and the manu- 
scripts alluded to give some interesting details of his experiences there which are 
not included in his Diary (Dagbog), published in two small volumes in 1875. 
The Diary, extending from 1$18 to 1828, contains some little snatches of Green- 
land folk-lore and superstition. A presentation copy of this and the manuscripts 
alluded to are still in the writer’s possession. Pastor Kragh is not unknown in 
England, having done good service by translating a considerable portion of the 
Scriptures into the language of the Greenlanders, a version which was adopted for 
publication some years ago by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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be somewhat closely directed by the Swedish historian Holmberg,* 
in whose work this journey of the Vikings forms an interesting 
section. A great portion of this paper will indeed be little more 
than a translation from his pages. 

The western voyages of the Northerners—by which designation 
we include the inhabitants of the present countries of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden—were commenced during the latter half of the 
eighth century. The year 787 is given as the date when their ships 
first made a plundering inroad upon the coast of Northumbria. 
Eight years later (795) they reached Wales and Ireland, when their 
wanderings had become much more systematic and formidable. { 
For more than half a century it would seem that the coasts and 
islands of Europe had afforded them abundant employment and 
booty, for it was not until 861 that they appear to have ventured 
northwards, in which year a Swedish Viking, Gardar Svavarsson, dis- 
covered Iceland;§ which island was afterwards peopled for the 
most part by Norwegians, who, dissatisfied with the despotic policy 
of Harald Harfagar, left once and for ever their fatherland. From 
thence voyages were conducted still further westward and northward, 
resulting soon afterwards in the discovery of Greenland; which, 
however, was not colonised before the year 985, when one Eiricr 
enn raude (Eric the Red), who was forced to betake himself into 
exile for murder, first established himself there with some few 
followers.|| Among those who accompanied him was Herjolfr 
Bardarsson, whose son Bjarni was a famous adventurer, almost 
constantly at sea. On voyaging home to his father in the autumn of 
986, Bjarni was driven by a storm from the north under a coast 
which, by its uniform flatness, convinced him was no portion of 
Greenland.f' Despite the solicitations of his crew, who were 
in need of fuel and water, he left the land to larboard, the promon- 
tories of which, however, came frequently in sight again as he held 
on his northern course. After sailing for several days before a strong 
north-west breeze he at last regained Greenland. The land he had 





* Norbon under Hednatiden, Stockholm, 1871. The following literal transla- 
tion from the opening paragraph of this section will show that Holmberg is not 
prejudiced by national pride: ‘‘ From childhood we have all heard that the dis- 
covery of the New World was indisputably the glory of Columbus. The honour 
of braving the opinions, and conquering the difficulties and hindrances which were 
raised against such an undertaking, no people and no time can lessen; but the dis- 
covery of this world was nevertheless not /7s, the honour of that belongs to the 
Norseman alone” (p. 109). 

t Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

t of Ulster; Four Masters; Gwentian Chronicle, cited in Wars of 
the Gaedhill with the Gaill, Introduction, p. 33 ef seg. 

§ Landnamabok, pp. 27 28 (Copenhagen edition, 1843). 

{| Islendingabék, ch. vi. (Copenhagen edition, cum Landnamabok, 1843). 

% Norbon under Hednatiden, p. 110. This and succeeding paragraph are 
almost literally from Holmberg. 
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seen was the coast of North America, which now for the first time 
appears in history. The news of this discovery spread over Norway 
and its colonies, mingled with some freedom of speech as to Bjarni’s 
faint-heartedness. At length, Eric’s son Leif was seized with an un- 
controllable desire to investigate the new land. For this purpose he 
sailed from Greenland in 999 or 1,000, most probably the former 
year, and soon came in sight of Newfoundland. This was, in all 
likelihood, the same portion of the great continent which Bjarni 
Herjolfsson had seen thirteen or fourteen years before, and to which 
Leif and his followers gave the name of Helloland.* Further south- 
ward they came to a level and wooded country, with an even shore 
composed of white sand, and to which they gave the name of Mark- 
land (ze. Forest Land), which we recognise as the present Nova 
Scotia. After two days’ sailing before a north-east wind they 
reached an island (now Nantucket), where they were surprised with 
the honey-dew upon the grass, which is still reported as occasionally 
falling upon that island. 

Their voyage was continued southwards, until they reached an 
island which they named Straumsey, and to the fjord in which it is 
situated they gave the name of Straumsfjérdr. They then sailed by 
a headland, probably the one now known as Seaconnet Point, and 
thence pursued a westerly course. Here their vessel came aground 
during the ebb, whereupon they waded ashore. The vessel was 
hauled up a stream falling from a lake, that must unquestionably 
have been the present Taunton Cohannet, which falls into Mount 
Hope Bay. Here they erected barricades of timber, built themselves 
a large dwelling, and resolved to stay the winter, having already 
found the country well supplied with salmon, self-sown wheat 
(maize ?), and wild grapes. In the spring of 1001, Leif Eiricsson 
returned to his adopted home in Greenland, greatly famed for his 
adventure, and on account of which he was thereafter dignified with 
the surname of “ the Lucky.” The new land was called Vinland hit 
géda (Vineland the Good), because of the vines found there.t 
Modern knowledge has proved the justice of the name, as the dis- 
trict to which it was given is even yet considered as the paradise of 
North America. There was no sign of frost there, says the saga, the 
whole winter, neither did the grass wither, so that it was not found 
necessary to lay in any store of fodder for their cattle. A kind of 





* Hella=hello, signifies “‘ flat stone,” significantly applicable to the coast of 
Newfoundland. 

+ “ The land which is called Greenland was found and occupied by Icelanders. 
Eiricr enn raude (Eric the Red) was the first to go thither from thence, and took 
land there which has ever since been called Eiricsfjérdr ; he gave the land the 
name of Groenland, and men who cherish the memory of the adventure say the land 
well deserved the name. They found there the dwellings of men, both east and 
west, and fragments of boats and implements of stone, by which it may be dis- 
cerned that the same people have been here who have occupied Vinland, and 
whom the Greenlanders call Screlinga ” [Anglice Screlings].—Islendingabék, ch. vi. 
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astronomical observation which Leif made during his stay, and which 
the saga also records, as to the sun’s rising and setting at the 
period of the winter solstice,“ has been the particular cause of 
directing us to the above-named tract as the place where these first 
recorded colonisers of America located themselves. The sun was 
above the horizon, for instance, from 7.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., which 
occurs in latitude 41° 24’ 10" north. 

The year following, another of Eric’s sons, Thorvald, ventured to 
prosecute still further the success of his brother Leif, and set off to 
Vinland, where he visited the still existing barricades erected by 
Leif and his associates. Here he abode a year or more, and during 
that time examined the coasts southward of Vinland to New Jersey, 
Delaware, and Maryland, but found them uninhabited and without 
any trace of the hand of man, excepting on one solitary island, on 
which they discovered a wooden building, which they thought to be 
a granary. Sailing northwards they encountered rough weather, and 
struck off their keel upon a rock, which was doubtless near the pre- 
sent Cape Cod. Here they set up the lost keel as a mark, and there- 
upon gave to this point the name of Kjarlarnés (Keel-ness). While 
on the point of erecting substantial dwellings he was attacked by the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country, the Esquimaux, or, as the 
Norsemen called these comparatively weak individuals, Screlings (from 
the word skra/, “shrivelled,” “ shrunk ”),+ who fell upon him with 
innumerable boats or canoes of skin—himself, however, having first 
opened the conflict. The battle was fought on the water, and Thor- 
vald was wounded by an arrow or spear, and died, after having given 
instructions to his men to bury him upon the headland named above, 
and to set up a cross at either end of his grave because he was a Chris- 
tian. From this the place received the name of Krossanés (Crossness). 
Thereupon Thorvald’s companions at once returned to Greenland. 

In the year 1005 another of Eric’s sons, Thorsteinn, undertook an 
unsuccessful adventure to Vinland. Whilst meditating this he died 
in Greenland, and his widow, the beautiful Gudrid, some time after- 
wards married the celebrated Iceland viking and merchant, Thorfinn 
Karlsefni. It was this remarkable man who in real earnestness 
undertook to colonise the portion of America thus discovered. Two 
ancient sagas, in some particulars disagreeing, but in general having 
great agreement, preserve to us amid customary fables the account of 
this achievement. | 





* Noron under Hednatiden, p. 111. 
t See note p. 242 ante. It is worthy of remark that the Landnamabok uses the 
letter ¢ for 4, except when initial, and sometimes even then. 

Eiricr enn raude’s Saga, and Thornfinn Karlsefni’s Saga. These comprise about 
the same length of period, and relate pretty much the same events, but the latter 
is in many respects more accurate and complete. Keyser (Nordmzfidenes 
Videnskabelighed og Literatur i Middelalderen) gives the probable date of the 
composition of this latter saga as between 1263 and 1300. 
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Holmberg then gives the story of Karlsefni’s effort to effect a settle- 
ment in America, based upon the saga bearing his name, which 
appears to him in its chief particulars the most reliable, and which, 
in all probability, was composed from family traditions by some of his 
successors a couple of centuries or so after Thorfinn Karlsefni’s death. 

Encouraged by his wife Gudrid, Thorfinn sailed in the year 1007 
to Vinland, taking with him everything requisite for the settlement 
and support of a colony in an uninhabited country, as cattle, &c. 
His outfit consisted of three ships, with a company of 160 men, 
besides Gudrid and other women. Now, as before, the point of 
departure was Greenland. After sailing for some days southward 
they came in sight of Labrador, which, by reason of its natural 
peculiarity, obtained the name of Stéra Helloland.* Two days’ more 
sailing in the same course brought them to Markland, named before. 
Somewhat further southward they landed on a little island, where 
they killed a bear, from which incident they called it Bjarney (Bear 
Island), probably at the point now known as Cape Sable. Another 
day’s sail close under the coast brought them to a ness upon 
which was erected a vessel’s keel, the same that Eric’s son Thorvald 
had lost, and which, as we have seen, he had set up as a mark. We 
have therefore here the Kjarlarnés mentioned before. The strand 
itself they called Furdurstradir, or the “ Wonderful Shore,” probably 
because of its remarkable snow-white banks. Passing by this stretch 
of coast they landed again on the so-called Straumsey, now Martha's 
Vineyard. Here nine of Thorfinn’s men left their associates to make 
discoveries on their own account, who never againreturned. Though 
never more heard of, it was thought they had been driven to the 
coast of Ireland, and there made slaves. Karlsefni and those remain- 
ing with him went still further southwards, and came to the mouth of 
the river Taunton, which they called Hopi, the place before alluded 
to as Mount Hope Bay. Here the colony first settled down, though 
somewhat widely apart, and occupied themselves, among other 
things, with catching halibut, which they accomplished by digging 
ditches along the strand in which the fish were left by the receding 
tide. After a short period they removed their quarters, though they 
appear to have remained inthe same neighbourhood. Before long the 
aborigines appeared, the descriptions given of whom show them to have 
been of the Esquimaux race, judging from their frail bodies, dark 
hair, unpleasant features, and the wretchedness of their condition, 
their turf huts, and boats of skin propelled by a single oar, = use of 
which was not rightly understood by the Norsemen. t 





* Stora, ‘‘ great,” can also mean ‘‘rough.” For Helloland, see note p. 242 ante. 
+ Thus, for instance, it is stated how, when the Screlings attacked the Norsemen, 
the lagter observed a multitude of skin boats, in each of which stood 
one man swinging a stake towards the sun. We can easily understand this as 


describing the ordinary manceuvre in propelling a canoe. (Nordbon under 
Hednatiden, p. 113.) 
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The second winter came and went without further adventure ; but 
in the spring of 1009 an innumerable number of Scrzlings appeared, 
and entered into barter with the strangers, after the manner of wild 
people. As objects of merchandise they brought articles of fur, 
eagerly exchanging them for pieces of coloured cloth, which they 
sought as ornaments. The supply of these being exhausted they 
bartered for milk, which they seemed to esteem a luxury. On one 
of these business occasions a bull which Thornfinn had conveyed 
with him charged with furious bellowing into the crowd of Screlings, 
who simultaneously rushed for safety to their boats, after having 
sought in vain to obtain entrance into Thornfinn’s house. The saga 
adds that neither party understood the other’s speech, and that the 
barter was conducted by signs ; that the Screlings lay their articles 
upon the ground in front of Thorfinn’s house, and accepted in 
exchange whatever it pleased him to give. 

Thorfinn now began to anticipate their enmity, and therefore 
surrounded his abode with stout palisades. Nor was a cause for 
enmity wanting, as one of Thorfinn’s followers had thoughtlessly 
slain a Screling who was about to steal his arms, for the possession 
of which these wild creatures were exceedingly eager. Ere long, 
indeed, they appeared in great numbers, and attacked Karlsefni. It 
came now to open conflict, in which the Norsemen were certainly 
victorious, but not without the loss of several of their men. The 
bull before mentioned had been led to take part in the struggle, and 
had well performed his task. 

Thorfinn had sagacity enough to foresee from this occurrence the 
difficulty of maintaining any continual occupation of such a place, 
surrounded by an adverse people, who, although inferior in weapons 
and in discipline, were sufficient cause of terror by their numbers 
alone. With the remnants of his followers he returned to Greenland 
in the spring of toro, bringing with him his wife Gudrid, and their 
son Snorri, who had been born in Vinland, and who had now entered 
into his third year. Thorfinn and Gudrid afterwards settled in Ice- 
land, where they became the progenitors of several renowned 
families, representatives of which are still existing in Iceland and in 
Denmark.* 

Another Vinland voyager mentioned in the Icelandic sagas was 
one Thorvald, the accounts of whom are, however, so intricate that 
it is hard to determine whether he was one of those who accompanied 
Thorfinn Karlsefni, or whether he undertook an expedition on his own 
account some years afterwards. + 





* Among the descendants of Thorfinn Karlsefni and Gudrid may be mentioned 
the eminent ay som Thorvaldssen ; Rafn, the author of ‘‘ Antiquitates Ameri- 
canz ”; and the famous “ Finn Magnussen.” 

t This Thorvald was married to Freydis, a daughter of Eiricr enn raude, who 
has obtained the notoriety of — one of the most scandalous of her sex in the 
ancient literature of Scandina 

U 
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In addition to the discovery of America, and the efforts towards 
colonisation, of which particulars have been given above, history and 
tradition concur in other evidences that at least some intermittent 
communication was carried on by the Norsemen with that continent 
during the succeeding two or three centuries ; and especially is there 
direct knowledge of an expedition from Greenland to the same 
locality of Vinland in the year 1347. That these expeditions were 
continued at intervals, even into the fifteenth century, is more than 
probable, though not perhaps capable of proof. History gives no 
account of further attempts at colonisation, so far as we know, after 
that of Thorfinn Karlsefni, but it asserts that expeditions were made 
for the sake of timber and other necessaries, which the new country 
offered in such rich abundance. On certain evidences, which we 
shall now proceed to mention, it is highly credible that such attempts, 
however, were in reality made. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Kb 
Che History of Hilds. 


By Cornetius WaxForp, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from page 187.) 
PART I. 
CuapteR V.—Gilds of the Kalendars. 


HAVE shown how these took their rise out of the monthly 

meetings of the clergy, assembled to deliberate on Church afiairs, 

and how—after the genius of the Middle Ages—they became 
converted into fraternities, afterwards called Gilds. It seems indeed 
probable that they hada very early origin, and were presumably intro- 
duced into this country during the Roman occupation. The Roman 
Calends were always considered sacred days, being so called, it has 
been supposed (guas# colende) from the veneration with which they 
were regarded. The care of regulating the year, and the public 
calendar, was entrusted, under the Roman polity, not to the consuls 
or preetor, or tribunes, but to the Pontifex Maximus (the high priest) 
and his college. The ancient Romans considered the regulation of 
the Calends of sufficient importance to be invested in their ministers 
of religion. Further, one of the principal offices of the Prior. and 
co-brethren of the Calendars was to keepa public record of events, 
to superintend and regulate a library open to all the citizens under 
certain restrictions, and to explain to those who required such assist- 
ance any difficulties that arose in regard to these matters. See the 
Rev. Henry Rogers’ account of the Fraternity of the Calendars of 
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Bristol, to which more detailed reference will be made in Part IIL, 
under “ Bristol.” 

At first these Gilds. were limited to the clergy, but at a later period: 
laymen took part.in them; and then the only distinction between 
these and the other Religious Gilds was, that whilst, proportionally, 
only a few clergymen belonged to the others (and even they were 
sometimes expressly excluded from office), in these the clergy pre- 
vailed. Often the number of members was limited—sometimes to 
the number of the Apostles ; at other.times to twenty-four. In this 
case the roll of lay members was always fixed in proportion to 
that of the clerical. members. Thus the Gild of St. Canute at 
Flensburg consisted, according to: the statutes, from the year 1382 
of twenty-four priests ; but whenever this number could not be filled 
up, laymen might be admitted, but only to the number of eight, at 
the outside. The wives of laymen were, however, excluded from the 
meetings till the year 1422. In this year the Gild-book narrates that 
the ecclesiastical brothers were moved by the prayers of the lay 
brothers, repeated for several years, to grant the admission of their 
wives to the meals after the general meetings. There was, however, 
to be one condition: the wife of the lay brother, whose turn it was, 
had to. provide the meal and to wait at table! The Mayor and his 
wife were to have the first turn. 

The laymen, however, always remained in a subordinate position. 
At the meals they had seats separate from those of the priests— 
probably because the latter talked over their affairs at table—and in 
the deliberations the laymen had no vote. As among the other 
Religious Gilds there were special ones for various classes and ranks, 
so there existed also Gilds for the higher and the lower clergy, the 
so-called Major and Minor Gilds of the Kalendars. 

One Gild of Kalendars existed in almost every town ; in the larger 
towns even more. The organisation of these was the same as in 
other Gilds. Often the president was called Dean—perhaps a 
remnant of the origin of these Gilds. Often, too, the Gilds of the 
Kalendars had halls like other Gilds; and, as in the lay Gilds, the 
brothers of the ecclesiastical Gilds used to go there daily “ to beer, 
and to wine.” (Brentano, p. xc.) 

These probably were the only Gilds which ever fell within, the. 
strict definition of Religious Gilds. 


Cuaprer VI.—Soctal Gilds. 


Tuess, which constitute one great and broad division of Gilds, were 
founded upon the wide basis. of brotherly aid and moral comeliness, 
without distinction (unless expressly specified) of calling or creed, 
and comprehended a great variety of objects. Itis probable, indeed, 
that they did not stand out as a distinct class until after the Refor- 
mation ; for up to that period all Gilds had: been more or less 
strongly marked by those features which we have already assigned 
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more especially to Religious Gilds. It seems, indeed, that, taken as 
a class, the Social Gilds are in truth the reformed Religious Gilds. 
There will be some exceptions marked out as we proceed. 

The Social Gilds of which I here speak are such as were devoted 
to objects of good fellowship, to purposes of benevolence, and to 
the formation of provident habits; as distinguished from religious 
professions on the one hand, and trading and iadustrial pursuits on 
the other. 

While religious observances were commonly associated with Gilds, 
these do not seem really to have formed any essential part of their 
constitution. This was declared very emphatically by Mr. Toulmin 
Smith, in his “Old Crown House” (Birmingham, p. 31). 

These were not in any sense superstitious foundations; that is, 
they were not founded, like monasteries and priories, for men de- 
voted to what were deemed religious exercises. Priests might 
belong to them, and often did so, in their private capacities. But 
the Gilds were lay bodies, and existed for lay purposes, and the 
better to enable those who belonged to them rightly and under- 
standingly to fulfil their neighbourly duties as free men in a free 
State. . . . It is quite true that, as the Lord Mayor, and Lincoln’s 
Inn, and many other as well-known personages and public bodies, 
have to this day a chaplain, so these old Gilds often took measures 
and made payments to enable the rites of religion to be brought 
more certainly within the reach of all who belonged to them. This 
was one of the most natural and becoming of the consequences fol- 
lowing from their existence and character. It did not make them 
into superstitious bodies. 

The instance of three Gilds at Cambridge is quoted in proof. In 
one of these (Gild of the Annunciation) priests are excluded 
altogether ; in another, if they entered, they were to take no part in 
the management; while in the third, if the funds became low, the 
chaplain’s pay was to be stopped, rather than infringe upon the 
allowance to the poor brethren. 

There appears to have been usually no limit to the number of 
members of which a Gild of this class might be composed ; although 
in some cases there was, and very naturally, a limit as to the rank of 
the members: for in a Gild in which members of high social rank 
were admitted, it might be fairly assumed that the contributions de- 
manded would be higher than in the case of Gilds composed of the 
middle class only. The Gild of Corpus Christi, York, had the names 
of some 14,850 members on its rolls ; while the numbers of the Gild 
of St. George at Norwich are known to have been very great. It is, 
however, probable that Gilds in the ordinary way consisted of a much 
smaller number of persons—very much after the manner of local 
friendly societies of the present day. 

As to the rank of members, the Gild of St. Michael-on-the- Hill, 
Lincoln, declared its roll to be “ of the rank of common and middling 
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folks,” and it did not wish to admit any of the rank of Mayor or 
Bailiff. The Gild of the Trinity, Coventry, admitted many famous 
men, even (on the authority of Dugdale) enrolling Kings Henry IV. 
and Henry VI. among its members ; while in later times the Gild of 
St. Barbara of St. Katharine’s Church, near the Tower of London, 
could point out Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey as brethren. 
(Strype’s Stow.) 
(Zo be continued.) 


A 


Mew Greek Certs of the Mew Cestament.* 


HE year 1881 will always have that which will keep it in 
mW memory, for during it was published the Revised Version of 
the New Testament ; and perhaps few books have been so 
anxiously expected, or sold so rapidly, both in this country and also 
in America. How far that Revised Version has met the wishes of 
the readers is by no means an easy matter to determine, since, 
looked at in different lights, it challenges respect on the one hand, 
and on the other offers that which has not always satisfied the feel- 
ings of those who have been accustomed to the grand and simple 
language of the Version with which Englishmen are so familiar. Sull, 
this must ever be held as true, that, whether we like it or no, we 
must respect the ungrudged labours of those who have carried through 
their work, and who have endeavoured to give a more exact rendering 
of the original. And this leads to the very first consideration con- 
nected with revision. All who had looked into the matter were 
agreed that the “Textus Receptus,” so called, was by no means the 
best and purest, and that, of course, a truer and more exact text was 
required. In the Preface we read that ‘‘A Revision of the Greek 
Text was the necessary foundation of our work ; but it did not fall 
within our province to construct a continuous and complete Text.” 
But the Text finally adopted in the several readings was published by 
the University Presses, and the readings, as before received, have 
been placed at the foot of the page. In the Preface to the Greek 
Text it is stated: “ This volume is intended to serve as a companion 
to the Revised Version of the New Testament. The Reviewers are 
not responsible for its publication. They adopted, however, a large 
number of readings which deviated from the Text presumed to under- 





* 1. The Greek Testament, with the Readings adopted by the Revisers of the 
Authorised Version. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1882. 

2. The New Testament in the Original Greek, according to the Text followed 
in the Authorised Version, together with the Variations adopted in the Revised 
Version : edited for the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press by F. H. A. 
Scrivener, D.C.L. Cambridge: University Press, 1881. 
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lie the Authorised 'Version.” The body of the Text is taken from 
the third edition of Stephanus, in 1550. What care has been taken 
with the Text we can easily understand, when we see at the end of 
the Preface the name of Archdeacon Palmer, and know that Dr. 
Scrivener kept the record of the New Testament Revision Company. 
Thus we have a Text that differs very considerably from the Textus 
Receptus, and we all look carefully at it, seeking to find what has 
been the outcome of such care and consideration. And, firstly, the 
Text has been well set forth: a larger Text, a smaller, and one on 
larger paper for marginal notes, and all these at a reasonable price. 

It is beyond the limits of this paper to enter into all the read- 
ings and corrections either in excess or defect of the elder Text. 
Still, there are some things that lie upon the surface, and which 
cannot well be passed over. The quotations from the Old Testament, 
which are removed from the paragraph in the English Revised Ver- 
sion, remain incorporated with the Text, as in the older Oxford and 
Cambridge prints, and we may regret that such was not the case in 
the new Greek Text, not only in quotations from the Old Testament, 
but in other cases. And, firstly, looking at the Text we notice that 
the concluding portion of St. Mark’s Gospel, commencing at the 
ninth verse, is removed some little space from the concluding é¢o- 
Bowvro yap. Whether or no these concluding verses were written by St. 
Mark has been a matter of considerable controversy, and the Dean 
of Chichester, in letters in the Guardian, entered very fully into the 
question. Nor can we fail to remember that the Bishop of Lincoln 
has said how unsuitable would be an ending that gave a note of fear. 
Again, the well-known passage in St. John’s Gospel, viii. 1—12, 
is placed in brackets, and it is argued that this was not a part 
of the original Gospel, while Canon Westcott places it apart at the 
end of the Gospel. But, turning to the Gospel of St. Luke, we see 
a change that rather may be likely to jar upon our feelings, and, 
instead of the expression cai éxi yijc ciphyn tv GvOpwroe évioxia 
we find the latter word altered into the genitive evdoxiac, thus con- 
siderably changing words that are so peculiarly associated with the 
Christmas Festival. Looking to the passage of the witnesses in the 
first Epistle of St. John, we find that the former passage, as standing 
in the Authorised Version, has been removed, and no doubt a wise 
discretion has been exercised. In the Revelation of St. John the 
readings.are considerably altered, and the corrections numerous. In 
looking at the new Text, we must remember that Canon Westcott 
and Dr. Hort offered their Text to'the Company of ‘the Revisers, 
and it may’be well to speak of the work which has been so lately 
published. 

Both of the above-named gentlemen and scholars distinctly desired 
to put forth a Text as near to the original as possible, and in 
the year 1853 they were led to project the construction of a Text as 
is now published. Each worked independently of the other, and 
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held no counsel except upon results. To speak of the beautiful 
manner in which this Text has been printed would be but faint praise ; 
and all scholars of the Text must feel largely indebted to these earnest 
workers, while we must accept the principle enunciated, that “ know- 
ledge of documents should precede final judgment upon readings.” 
This, then, is a work that is built upon this foundation, and the Text 
is that which has appeared to be the best. But there is one peculiar 
value of this Greek Testament, the preface which forms the intro- 
duction. In that we have a brief history of manuscripts, and there 
is set forth a plan of comparing them together. Few, perhaps, know 
the amount of trouble in collating manuscripts ; few know the diffi- 
culty of estimating aright the value of the manuscripts ; and fewer 
still would think of the many and various sources of information as 
to readings, manuscripts, Patristic quotations, lectionaries, and 
versions: all these form a mass which requires patience and skill to 
disentangle. All must feel indebted to these gentlemen for the in- 
troduction, which sets forth this difficult task in a way as simple as 
such a subject permits, and no one who cares for the purity of the 
Text should fail to read with care the volume that throws so much 
light on these questions. Perhaps the study of the Text has of late 
received a greater impetus owing to the discovery of the celebrated 
Sinaitic MS., and which stands now foremost, added to which the 
work of Dean Alford, the Bishop of Lincoln, the Bishops of Gloucester 
and Bristol and Durham have led scholars to look for greater 
exactness. It is pleasant to see the quotations from the poets printed 
as quotations, and the lines of an early Christian hymn, in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, acknowledged as such ; and perhaps it would have 
been well that what seem to be fragments both of Creeds and 
Liturgies should have been marked as such. One great point in the 
Text is the introduction of the uncial characters, which, in them- 
selves, give an idea of the style of earlier letters ; and doubtless all 
this care cannot but considerably add to the interest taken in the 
new Greek Text. H. R. W. 


me 


THE SPELLING OF Names.—What's in a name? He whom we call Bacon 
(Sir Nicholas, we mean) was doubtless as learned a Chancellor whether he were 
addressed by his Chancery petitioners as Bakan, Baken, Bacone, Backon, 
Baycone, or Baucon, Indeed, such extravagances are but playful variations of 
an easy name, for it would be difficult, if not wholly impossible, to -find one, 
however simple, before the middle of the seventeenth century in which the ortho- 
graphy was consistently preserved. But it is when we meet with a really hard 
name, like that of Wriothesley, Henry VIII.’s chancellor, that the genius of the 
scribe breaks loose in a phonetic agony that descends from exaggeration to 
slovenliness ; thus we have Wrytheously, Wryotheslye, Wriothysle, Wriotesley, 
Wrythersly, Wrethely. n Wriothysle, as also in Audele for Audley, we see an 
instance of the fin é, osvert, preserved in the middle of the sixteenth century 
in such a striking form as a family name. Chatterton and his contemporaries, 
it may be of use to remember, would have rhymed the two last syllables of these 
words as ‘‘ thistle” and ‘‘ deal” respectively. 
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Escutcheons in Chetford Abbey. 
(Circa A.D. 1550.) 


HILE examining the miscellaneous contents of a box, 
entitled, “The Dissolution Box,” containing papers 
selected for the important Calendar of Letters and 

Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the reign of Henry VIII., edited 
by Brewer and Gairdner—we recently stumbled on a curious scrap, 
which, from internal evidence taken in conjunction with its place of 
deposit, appears to belong to the period of the dissolution of the 
monastic establishments. Possibly it may be slightly later in date, 
and connected with the visitation of King Edward VI. ; but, any- 
how, we shall not be far out in assigning it to the date given beneath 
the heading of this notice, to wit, the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This curious “State Paper”—which, by. the way, is in any- 
thing but a good state of preservation—relates to the Abbey of 
Thetford, in the county of Norfolk. A very full description of this 
monastery is supplied by Blomefield (“‘ History of Norfolk,” vol. i. 
chapter xxi. pp. 439—456), who states that—“ The ruins of the 
Monastery are very large, and the Prior’s Apartment, which was at 
the west end of the Cloister, was standing till 1737, when the roof 
was pulied off [a] good part of it; mght against it, at a good dis- 
tance, close by the road, stands the Abby-Gate, which is 12 yards 
square, and 14 yards high, having a turret and stairs at the south- 
east, and another made for a privy, at the south-west corner ; it is 
built of free-stone and black flint, and makes a handsome appear- 
ance. The ruins are much lessened in a few years, being pulied 
down for the stones’ sake ; it was a large church, the tower, accord- 
ing to the conventual form, being between the nave and choir, and 
the cloister on the south side ; there ave no Arms remaining, save a 
shield of a lyon rampand, which is on a supporter of the arched roof 
of the choir, on the north side over the altar, by which 1 conclude that 
roof was made by John Lord Mowbray, in the time of Henry VI. 
Some years since Mr. Martin opened a trench cross the choir, about 
three yards from the altar, and found a large stone coffin with a 
skeleton in it; no doubt but it was a Bigod.” 

In the foregoing extract the i/a/ics are our own, and the passage, 
as to the arms extant, increases the interest attaching to the “paper ’ 
now discovered. The learned historian of Norfolk also furnishes a 
list of the ‘* Persons of Note buried in this Church.” Here, too, 
we gather important material illustrating our document. First, we 
have the enumeration of the Bigods, Earls of Norfolk, interred in 
this locality. Following these come two John Mowbrays, Dukes of 
Norfolk, and Earls Marshal of England, both buried at Thetford. 
The tomb of one of them is accurately described in the manuscript, 
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so far as the heraldic decorations were concerned, but the particular 
Duke is not specified, though the escutcheons might prove the point. 

Blomefield’s list goes on to give “Sir John Howard, knt., who 
was created Duke of Norfolk by King Richard IIL., was slain in his 
aid, at Bosworth Field, on Monday, August 22, 1485, and was 
entombed here.” The “State Paper ’’ seems, in this instance, to be 
at fault, for, either the “‘ Duke Thomas’ Tomb” should read “‘ Duke 
John’s Tomb,” or else it refers to the next entry on Blomefield’s list, 
viz.: “Sir Thomas Howard, Knight of the Garter, Earl of Surrey, 
and Duke of Norfolk, son and heir of the aforesaid John, by will, 
dated the last day of May, 1520, ordered his body to be buried 
in the Priory Church of ‘Thetford, before the High Altar, com- 
manding his executors to set up a Tomb, with the images of himself 
and Agnes, his wife, thereon, allowing for the charge thereof 
4133 6s. 8d., all which was performed; he died 21 May, 1524, 16 
Hen. VIII. : his brave carriage and martial prowess is described in 
the following inscription, which was fixed to his monument.” 

The interesting inscription is too lengthy to repeat in these pages. 
We may, however, insert a few of the concluding lines, where, after 
reciting the Duke’s numerous and valued services, it is stated that he 


“contpnued about the Kyng, & of his Priuye Coungale 
till he was of Age of Epghtie Beers, ¢ then the Kpngs 
highnes was content that the seid Duke shulde go home 
into bis owne Countrep unto the Castell of Framlpngham, 
wher be contpnued and kept an honourable House unto 
the hour of bis Deth. And ther he dped ipke a good 
Cristen Prpnce, J now to wptnes. Whose sowle Jesu 
pardon. 

“And at bys Departyng out of Framlpngham Castell 
tomard bys Burpall, be cude nat be asked one Grote for 
bys Debte, nar for Westprutpon to anp Person, and so 
twas had to this present Abbey of Chetford with muche 
Bonor; Accompanied with manp grete Lordes, and 
PMoblemen of both Schires of Pork. and Sut,” 


It seems probable that the “ brief declaration ” refers to the tomb 
of this Duke Thomas, who, however, was zof killed at King 
Richard’s Field. If this surmise be correct, the “‘little gentle- 
woman ” standing on the tomb would appear to. have been the image 
of Agnes, noticed above. 

Blomefield further tells us that, “at the dissolution, the bones 
of this Duke were taken up and carried with his free-stone monu- 
ment to the church of St. Michael, at Framlingham, in Suffolk, 
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where it now remains, on the south side of the altar. It 
hath no inscription now, but at each corner there is a Lyon 
Sedant, supporting a shield, on which are the Arms of Howard, 
with that Honourable Augmentation, which the King gave him 
for his service at Floddon Field, viz.: to bear on the bend of 
his own Arms an escutcheon of the upper half of a Red Lyon, 
depicted as the Arms of Scotland are, pierced thro’ the Mouth 
with an Arrow, the 12 Apostles are neatly carved round the Tomb, 
and on the top lies his own Effigies, by that of Agnes, daughter of 
Sir Philip* Tilney, knt., his second wife, who was buried in Lam- 
beth Church, in Surrey.” 

The foregoing remarks will, we trust, suffice to draw attention to 
this antiquarian fragment. Possibly some Norfolk antiquary—Mr. 
Walter Rye, for example—or some expert in heraldic lore, may feel 
inclined to deal more explicitly and positively with its contents. 
Here, then, is the document, verbatim et literatim ;— 


‘“‘A BRIEFF DECLARACION OF THE ARMES YT WE HAVE SEEN 
IN THE LATE ABBEY OF THETFORD. 


‘* In primis at y® first aulter standing at y* upper ende of the body of y® Church 
on the lefte side of the same th’ is in a scouchin by itself Brothttons armes wt five 
labelles and on the right side of the said aulter is ther in a scouchin bi it selff the 
arms of England and Fraunce quartered togither wt a silver labell of iij pointz 
powderd and fast by the same in a nother scou{chin] Seint Edwardes fatherz armes 
y* is to say a crosse flowry wt iiij martlettes. Item entring into the said Abbey on 
the lefte side of the same in a glasse window is Brothertons armes w* v labelles. 
Item entring into y® queare on the furdest arche of y® rouffe of the body of the said 
Church is painted in very old painteur in ij soundry scouchins Brothertons armes 
w' v labelles so y* in all the church as far as we culd see ther wer no lyons w' 
iij labelles saving upon these iij Tummes hereafter expressed. 

“*Ttem on y® lefte side of y* queare going up to y* high aulter is Moubra 
Toume somtyme Duke of Norff : which is . . . ¢ w' diverz scouchins the one is the 
armes of England w' v silver labelles a nother the armes of England w* iij silver 
labelles a nother scochin divided in y® middes wherof y® one halff is tharmes of 
England w* iij labelles of silver and y* other halff quarterd w' ij soundry cotes y* 
first silver wt a crosse raggid of Gules and iiij of these signes (}) in sabulles of every 
side of the crosse the other cote Gules wt a barr of silver w' ix of these (§) in gold iij 
above y* barr and vj beneth. Item in a nother scouchin by himselff the full armes 
of England and Fraunce quarterd saving y‘ in y® neth' quarter wher the armes of 
Fraunce sholdbe he beares asur w‘ a barr of silver slopewise (\) & . .. ram- 
pant of gold yt is:to say iij on y* one side of y° . . . . iij on the other. 

‘*Item on the Right side of ye queare as we go up to the high aulter ther is one 
Duke Thomas Toume y* was kild at Ki Rich feld as it is said ther wich is 
garnisshed wt divers scouchins the one is the armes of England w* iij silver labelles. 
Item in a nother scouchin the one halff of it is the cote of England w' iij silver 
labelles and in the other halff these soundry cotes y* is to say y* one of those cotes 
the feld Gules and a lyon of gold rampant y® next cot is asur a lyon of gold ram- 
pant. The thirde is Gules wt a barr of gold garded wt ij listes of sabulles and 
vj pati crosses of gold iij above y® barr and iij benethe the iiij® cote is silver and 





* This isa mistake for Hugh Tilney; his first wife was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Frederick Tilney, knt.—(Lodge.) : ‘ 
t Hole in the paper. t “* Water-bougets.” § ‘* Billets.” 
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ij lyons currant or passant of Gules the v" cote is Gules wt a lyon of silver regar- 

nt crowned wt a coron of gold. Item y* vj cote is chekkerd w' gold and 
asur with a chevern of silver powderd and hemmid in wt blak listes. Item ther is 
a nother scouchin upon the said Tumme yt beares a partid feld of gold and vert 
wt a lyon Rampant of Gules and it is to be noted yt upon y* Toume ther is no 


armes of England wt v labelles but only wt iij oe | the litle gentle woman y‘ 
standes upon yt Toume w*" beares the full armes of England and Fraunce wt v 
lebelles."—A brief Declaracion of the armes in th’ Abbey of Thetforde. 


# 


Che Sunderland Library. 
PART 11. 
(Continued from page 83.) 

HE sale of the second portion of the Duke of Marlborough’s 
magnificent collection of books, commonly known as 
the Sunderland Library, commenced on the 17th of April, 
and extended over the nine following days. The sale catalogue, 
like that for the first portion, which was disposed of in December 
last, was published at five shillings, and is in its way a bibliographical 
curiosity. Though perhaps not so profuse in its riches as the first 
portion of the sale, the second portion included a large number of 
books of immense interest and of considerable value, a few of which 

alone can be mentioned here. 

Amongst the literary rarities offered for sale were several extremely 
rare chronicles in Latin, French, Spanish, Portuguese, &c., including 
Verard’s edition of the ‘‘ Chroniques de S. Denys,” 1493; and the 
“-Chroniques de Normendie,” by G. Letailleur, 1487 ; an edition of 
the “-Chronica del Rey Don Rodrigo,” printed by L. de Gayanis in 
Seville in 1499; a rare edition of the “Chronica de Guarino 
Mesquino,” Seville, by Juan Varela, 1527; an exhaustive series of 
the collected and separate works of Cicero, including editiones 
principes of the Rhetorica, De Oratore, Opera Philosophica, Tus- 
culane Questiones, De Officiis, &c., by Fust and Schoiffer, 1465— 
also the second edition by the same printers—Epistole ad 
Familiares, Epistole ad Brutum. There were also first editions of 
the following authors :—Chrysostom, Claudian, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Clemens V. Papa, Quintus Curtius, Cyprian, Cyril, 
Demosthenes, Dictys Cretensis, Dio Cassius, Dio Chrysostomus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Diogenes Cynicus, Diogenes Laertius, Dionysius 
Halicarnasseus, Dioscorides, Euclides, Euripides, Eusebius, Eutro- 
pius, Frentinus, Galen, Aulus Gellius, &c. There were no less than 
fifteen books printed upon vellum, amongst which were the Rationale 
of Durandus, the first andjsecond editions of Cicero’s Offices and the 
Constitutions of Clement V., all printed by Fust and Schoiffer ; the 
Rhetoric, and Tusculan Disputations, by Jenson; the Aldine 
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Rhetorica, De Oratore, and Orationes ; and the editio princeps of 
Aulus Gellius, by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 1469. The following 
MSS. aiso were offered for sale in this portion :—Opuscula of Chry- 
sostom, Gregory of Antioch and Gregory Nazianzen; a Palimpsest 
Codex containing an uncial MS. of the Gospels (eighth century); works 
of Ephraem Syrus in Greek, and two Greek Service-books of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The catalogue contained like- 
wise a number of interesting and valuable editions of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia, beginning with a nearly contemporary MS. of the 
Inferno with copious comments in Latin, by Guido of Pisa, and 
including the first and most ancient printed editions. There were 
also a series of original editions of Dugdale’s works, Clarendon’s 
History illustrated with 360 portraits—a very extensive series of 
French historical books and tracts, extending over a period of a 
hundred years (1563—1663); a series of rare Italian Plays; several 
editions of the Memoirs of Commines ; Collections of Councils ; rare 
works relating to America ; books in fine bindings with the arms and 
names of former possessors, &c. 

The books were not generally of that remarkable rarity which 
made the former sale so interesting and brought such very high 
prices, but the principal books were considered to have fully 
realised their value, the numerous fine editions of Cicero, of which 
there were no less than 304 in the collection, bringing high prices, 
and the old French “Chroniques” of St. Denys selling for the 
highest sum in the sale, namely, to M. Techener for £116. “ Du 
Guesclin (Bertrand),” the most ancient edition of the romantic 
history of this great warrior, passed into the hands of Mr. Quaritch 
for £112. “Durandus (Guillielmus) Rationale Divinorum Officio- 
rum,” the third printed book with a date, having been printed on 
the 6th of October, 1459, thus presents one of the earliest examples 
of the perfection with which the art of printing with movable types 
apparently attained suddenly. The bidding for this rare work 
commenced at £150, but was rapidly run up to £790, at which 
price it was sold to Mr. Quaritch. The sum total realised by this 
portion of the sale was about £10,000. 


Xue 


Collectanea. 


THE ScoTTs, oF ScoTT’s HALL.—The spgoneenee in a recent number 
of the Genealogist of a complete exposure of the fictitious relationship be- 
tween Alexander Baliol, of Cavers, Chamberlain of Scotland, and King 
John Baliol, which has been assumed and set forth, in connection with 
the pedigree of the Scott family of Kent, in the elaborate volume entitled 
“ Memorials of the Scotts,of Scott’s Hall,” once more draws attention to the 
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inaccuracies of that work. In addition to the loss of Archbishop Rotherham, 
and the blood of the Stabolgis, and all the Earls of Athol—of which the 
pedigree, as it therein stood, has, by the unsparing criticism of Mr. Vincent 
and an anonymous writer, “Sywl,” in the pages of Notes and Queries, 
long since been effectually shorn—the imposing imaginary royal descent 
till lately remaining to it, together with the blood of King Malcolm Can- 
more, is now irretrievably swept away. The family, therefore. for the 
future must fain be content to deduce their ancestry from no earlier per- 
sonage than that William Scot, of Brabourn, of the De Banco Rolls temp. 
Richard II., between whom and the above-named Alexander’s brother, 
William Baliol, the ecclesiastic, it would puzzle the wisest to discover any 
relationship whatever. The result of the vast amount of research which 
has brought all this to light plainly shows what little chance there is in 
the present day for improved statements in supposed authentic pedigrees 
toobtain permanent credence, when critically tested by the evidences of 
the Public Records. ; 

THE OriGin oF LANGUAGES.—There never was a primitive Mongolian 
mother-tongue in the sense in which there was a primitive Aryan mother-tongue. 
The common ancestors of Japanese, Chinese, Tungusian, and Mongol never at 
any time lived together in one great society, welded into a unit by community of 
language, traditions, and customs, as was the case with the common ancestors of 
Roman, Teuton, and Hindu. On the contrary, the aboriginal yellow men must 
have roamed about in detached tribes, like the blacks of Australia or the red men 
of America, with half-formed languages fluctuating from generation to generation, 
diverging with great rapidity, and speedily losing all traces of their origin. 
Ensconced within convenient mountain barriers, one series of these yellow tribes 
worked out its peculiar language and civilisation in the rich hill-country and along 
the great navigable rivers of China. A second series of tribes, moving without 
reference to these, and probably at a much later date, formed a permanent com- 
munity in the islands of Japan; while the remainder of the race have led a 
nomadic life down to the present day; now and then engaging in combined 
activity for a eration or two, under the guidance of such adventurers as Attila, 
or Jinghis, or Timur, to become for a brief season the ‘‘ scourge of God” and the 
terror of mankind, but ever, as now, incapable of stable political union. With 
such divergent careers as these, we need not expect to find evidence of linguistic 
community among the different branches of the yellow race. If we find one set of 
linguistic phenomena in China, and a totally different set in Japan, and yet 
another set among the barbarous Mongols and Tunguses, this is no more than we 
might have expected. We need not expect to find such phenomena as the co- 
ordinate divergence of French and Italian from a common Latin mother-tongue, 
or of Latin and Sanskrit from a common Aryan mother-tongue, except where 
we can find historical conditions similar to those under which these phenomena 
were manifested. Outside of that broad stream of history which includes the 
Ayran and Semitic worlds we do not find such conditions, save in a few sporadic 
cases. On the contrary, we find just such a state of things as would follow from 
the isolated and independent development of a number of languages, either without 
any original kinship, or with the original kinship blurred and destroyed almost 
from the very beginning. — Atlantic Monthly. 

SKELETON STRATA.—The skeletons in our crowded London graveyards lie in 
layers which are quite historical in their significance, and which would be often 
startling if the circumstances of their juxtaposition could be made known. A 
cutting from an old London newspaper (title and date uncertain), and which 
exists in the repertory of a well-known antiquary, contains an example of skeleton 
contact which is unusually curious, if reliable. It is there stated that Dr. Sacheverell 
is buried in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and that the notorious Mother Needham, of 
Hogarth, is lying above him, and above her again is interred Booth the actor—a 
strange stratification of famous or notorious clay. 
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Reviews. 


Suggestions in a : A comprehensive Series of Original Sketches in 
various styles of Ornament, arranged for application in the Decorative 
and Constructive Arts. By JOHN LEIGHTON, F.S.A. With Descriptive 
and Historical Letterpress by J. K. COLLING, F.R.I.B.A. 4to. Blackie 
& Son. 1882. 

UNDER the above title Mr. Leighton has presented us with a valuable 

book, the result of much time and thought. The work consists essen- 

tially of a series of plates containing some hundreds of designs for borders, 
panels, fabrics, various details, for carving in wood and stone, heraldic 

accessories, friezes, &c., &c. 


RENAISSANCE, 





SAVAGE. 


These designs. are of various periods, and are arranged under the 
heads of “Savage Tribes,” “ Egyptian,” “Assyrian,” “ Pompeian,” 
“Roman,” “Greek,” “Indian,” ‘“ Moorish,” “ Byzantine,” “ Gothic,” 
* Renaissance,” &c., &c., and various details of accessory art are drawn in 
each of these different styles. ; ; ; ‘ 

Before pointing out the chief features of value in this series of designs, 
we must call attention to the interesting introduction by Mr. Colling, a 
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gentleman who has produced more than one book on Gothic architecture, 
and whose name stands high as an authority in matters concerning Gothic 
art. This introduction is divided into separate chapters, dealing seve- 
rally with the history of the various schools of decorative art which Mr. 
Leighton has adopted as his models. 








TAP V0, Ko, Mio.0) 


ASSYRIAN, 


Mr. Colling points out the main principles to be observed in the con- 
struction of all good design, showing how nature furnishes us with count- 
less geometrical forms, and how the geometrical figure may be nearly 
always traced in all things organic or inorganic. Some valuable rules are 
laid down for designers to abide by, such as that the size of architectural 
supports should depend upon their material and the weight they have to 


Hp mean ey ee ge ne ELEY, 


Wwe 








MOORISH. 


carry ; supports should be upright and not twisted irregularly, a grievous 
failing in works of the period of Louis XIV. of France ; construction 
should be ornamented and not ornament constructed ; ornament should 
be subordinate to the part ornamented ; enrichment placed high upshould 
be elongated to allow for visual foreshortening ; and besides these there 
are important remarks relative to colour, material, composition, &c. 
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These chapters are fully illustrated by capital woodcuts, some of which 
we are allowed to use in our pages. The grotesque head (fig. 22) is an 
example of the tattooing of savage tribes, and though applied to a very 
wrong purpose, yet it shows considerable safura/ knowledge of decora- 
tion. 

Of Mr. Leighton’s original and copious series of designs many seem to 
us of great merit, while others are of a nature which appear to unfit them 
for practical purposes. We think those modelled on Renaissance 
forms are the best ; some of the superficial patterns being exceedingly 
good, and well suited to the production of fabrics, book-binding (a sub- 
ject on which Mr. Leighton is a high authority), mural decoration, &c. 
Under the head of “ Blazonry and Badges” we have some interesting 
drawings, and here we express our opinion that in a work of this kind 





PERSIAN. 


those designs are sure to be the best which are drawn with a full know- 
ledge of some school of art which has once flourished ; those, on the other 
hand, which are purely original, being (necessarily, we think) the weaker. 
In the heraldry department we have many good suggestions for mantling, 
seals, book-plates, &c., &c., all more or less acceptable. 

The “Inlays and Diapers” are excellent, and such as will form good 
models for the enrichment of wooden ‘floors, table-tops, &c. Some of 
the Gothic patterns we like, but the “ superficial ones’ do not seem to 
indicate much knowledge of this school. Oriental designs seem to have 
been well studied by Mr. Leighton, and we have some really striking 
“‘ bits” in these styles. The Orientals have a wonderful power of com- 
position, working into their work plants, animals, birds, &c., in a very 
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characteristic manner, and our artist has fully entered into their 
spirit. 
Prig. 9, from Plate 1, is a design drawn on “ Savage” lines. (See p. 258, 
ante.) 

Examples of Egyptian and Assyrian ornament are given, mainly 
depending upon colour, though the outlines of the architectural masses of 
these people are very imposing. A chapter is devoted to. Greek work, 
which of course is very refined and good, when belonging to the time of 
Greek prosperity ; Etruscan and Roman decoration is also considered, 
with views of interiors of Pompeian houses. Fig. 5, Plate 19, is a good 
specimen of carving for a freize, a style of ornament finely adapted 
by the early Renaissance workmen. 
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The Chinese, Japanese, Indians, and Persians have all a very high 
knowledge of the art of ornament ; some of the most beautiful designs 
imaginable, both in drawing and colouring, being of Persian workmanship. 
There is a great modern rage for importing Oriental fabrics and knick- 
knacks, which we fear will greatly deteriorate the Eastern artists, as art 
cannot be supplied by weight and measure, and we do not believe in “ art 
for the million.” Fig. 5, Plate 27 (see p. 260), is a charming border of a 
Persian character. oorish decoration is, or at any rate was, extremely 
beautiful when applied to the enrichment of palaces and buildings of im- 
portance. Fig. 10, Plate 29, a diaper 4 la Alhambra, shows the intricate 
refinement of the Moors in these matters (see p. 259). Their colouring 
was also very magnificent. 


x 
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Fig. 2, Plate 40, is a good design for a Gothic diaper, and Fig. 4, Plate 
50 (Frontispiece), is a really spirited composition under the h 
“*Blazonry.” 

In the pages devoted to Renaissance designs some interesting drawings 
are given. We reproduce one, Fig. 10, Plate 64. (See p. 258, ante.) 

Though Renaissance work, taking the period from its beginning down 
to about 1730. is nearly always very grand, yet so many atrocities are per- 
petrated nowadays in the name of these styles, that one experiences a 
series of shudders when one walks through some of our great London 
Streets, particularly those of recent date. 

The worst examplesof nineteenth-century Renaissanceare, we think, to be 
met with in hotel and bank architecture. and it is sad to reflect how much 
money is spent in producing this rubbish (nearly always executed in stone 
and other costly materials), which might have been laid out in producing 
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GOTHIC STYLE, 





a real work ofart. Ifmodern shop and hotel architects cannot produce 
great original works, why have they not the sense to travel, inspect ancient 
examples, and then make a good copy, which, at any rate, will be pure in 
style? Large streets in London, particularly inthe south-west district, 
are now being enclosed by rows of mansions. carried up to a preposterous 
height, and absolutely devoid of design or detail, with roofs carefully 
hidden away. ‘ 

Fig. 8, Plate 78, is a “ floral” design. (See p. 261.) Altogether the book 
is of more than ordinary interest ; and we beg to compliment the artist 
and author of this elaborate volume, and to express our hope that it may 
meet with the support that so laborious a production deserves. We 
ought to say that the “ get-up” of the book is very good, and the whole 
matter of printing and engraving is excellent. 

The Likeness of Christ. By the late THoMAS HEApPHy. Edited by W. 
BayLiss, F.S.A. Bogue, 1880. 

THIS magnificient work, which will be an enduring monument to 

its author, who had devoted a lifetime of toil and labour in its ‘wean Sone 

is one of the most valuable archzological publications that have issu 
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from the press in recent times. The full-page illustrations, which are 
executed in colours, fac-simile, are twelve in number, namely : 1. Mosaic 
from the Church of St. Pudenziana, Rome. 2. From the Sacristy of 
St. Peter’s (on cloth). 3. From the Church of St Bartolomeo, Genoa 
(on cloth). 4. From the Bibliotheca of the Vatican (on cloth). 5. From 
the Church of St. Silvestro, Rome (on cloth). 6. Metal and Enamel 
Work ; from Excavations beneath the Church of St. Maria in Trastevere, 
Rome. 7. and 8. Mosaics taken from the Roman Catacombs. 9. Mosaic 
from the Baptistery of Constantine. 10. Mosaic from the Basilica 
of St. Paul, Rome. 11. Mosaic from the Church of SS. Cosmo and 
Damian, Rome. 12. Mosaic from the Chapel of St. Prassede, Rome. 
Three of the above plates (Nos. 2, 3, and 5) are of the deepest interest, as 
they give us what hitherto the English public had never previously had set 
before them. Only a very few copies—less than ten—remain of this work, 
which will not be republished in its present form, and must therefore soon 
become scarce. 


Raphael : his Life, Works, and Times. From the French of Eugene 

Muntz. Edited by Walter Armstrong. London: Chapman & Hall. 
THE greatest artists, even when their lives have been uneventful, have 
always been sure of biographers. The story of Raphael’s life—unlike 
Rembrandt’s, unlike Lionardo’s—has little of the sensational interest of 
vicissitude, but his time was a time of the most extraordinary artistic 
development, and his own personality counted for much in the rapidity of 
its progress. Thus though the story of his life is the seemingly simple 
one of a position early achieved and retained until premature death, it has 
not been without attraction for the biographer who is able to be a critic. 
Among biographers of the brilliant Urbinate, Passavant has hitherto held 
the highest place, but now the latest researches have been best summed 
up, and the latest lights best concentrated, in the critical volume written by 
M. Eugene Muntz, and edited very ably for the English public by Mr. 
Walter Armstrong. 

Indeed this seems to us, both in matter and manner, almost a model 
specimen of artistic biography. The mere question of length is one upon 
which enthusiasts with a superfluity of zeal are nearly sure to go wrong, 
but upon which M. Muntz has gone right. The book is ample, and it is 
anything but diffuse. Again, the author has avoided the temptation of 
making too little of established fact, and too much of unestablished gossip : 
the ready interest of romance has on one or two conspicuous occasions 
been sacrificed to the sobriety of truth. Furthermore, M. Muntz has 
understood the advantage of making a serious study not alone of the 
period of Italian art into which the genius of Raphel suddenly broke. but 
of the relative artistic position of the different Italian centres, which 
though divided by distances very short as we count distances nowadays, 
were yet in many ways peculiarly apart through the force of local traditions 
to which men bowed, and local circumstances which few sought to dis- 
regard. Perugia, Siena, Florence, Rome are separately considered, and 
the reader is himself thus placed in each mz/ieuw in which Raphael suc- 
cessively found himself, re in which he became so potent an influence. 

By the various methods of illustration employed in this volume, the 
reader has access in an extraordinary manner to the whole variety and 
range of Raphael’s work. Only the most recent improvements in the art 
of reproduction of pictorial design could possibly have presented with so 
much fulness and accuracy the diversified work of the master. By the 
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recent combinations of artistic and mechanical ingenuity, there are brought 
before us with almost equal success the easel picture and the preparatory 
sketch, the finished and elaborate composition from which life has not 
separated, and the rough or facile croguis in which life was first found. 
The changes in Raphael’s manner—in his sentiment even more than in 
his technical practice—are made apparent in a series of illustrations 
which, when considered together, are of unparalleled value ; and of such 
changes Raphael had his share, in a life short only in years, but of 
well nigh miraculous fulness in artistic achievement. . Muntz, or his 
publishers, are to be congratulated on the sagacity with which they have em- 
ployed the resources of the reproductive arts, for that has added as much 
to the general interest as to the substantial value of the volume before us. 
The task of editing the English edition has been performed by Mr. Walter 
Armstrong with complete discretion and taste. 

The Western Antiquary. Edited by W. H. K. Wright, F.R.H.S. Ply- 

mouth, 1882. 

Tuts work, which contains many excellent contributions of more than 
local interest, touching the history, literature, and legendary lore of the 
Western Counties, consists of reprints of antiquarian notes from the Ply- 
mouth Weekly Mercury, and has just completed its first yearly volume. 
The work will henceforth be published monthly, and has our cordial wish 
for its success. The instalment now before us contains, z#ter alia, notes 
“ On the Prosecutions of the Quakers in Devon and Cornwall ;” a “ Letter 
of Thomas Cromwell to the Prior of Trewardreth ;” and “ Additions to the 
Bibliography of Sir F. Drake.” 


Obituary Memoirs. 


** Emori nolo; sed me esse mortuum nihil zestimo.”—Zficharmus. 


StR HENRY COLE, K.C.B., late Director of the South Kensington 
Museum, and Inspector-General of the Science and Art Department, 
died on the 18th April, at his residence in Philbeach-gardens, West 
Brompton, in his seventy-fourth year. In 1823 he was appointed an 
assistant-keeper of the Public Records, which office he held until 1849, 
and he was director of South Kensington Museum from 1860 to 1873. 
He was nominated a C.B. for his services on the Executive Committee 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and created a K.C.B. in recognition of 
his services to the Science and Art Department of South Kensington 
Museum. He was the editor of “ Henry VIII.’s Scheme of Bishops,” 
published from the Public Record Office ; of “Albert Durer’s Small 
Passion ;’ and, under the om de plume of Felix Summerley, the author 
of many small handbooks on pictures and art. 


Mr. THOMAS UNDERWOOD, author of “ The Buildings of Birmingham 
Past and Present,” died in March, at the age of 72. Mr. Underwood 
assisted in forming some of the best local collections, and besides the 
book above mentioned, he was the author of several works on art matters, 
&c. He was originally an engraver. 

JORGEN ENGEBRETSEN MOE, Bishop of Christiansand, the eminent 
poet and comparative mythologist of Norway, died on the 27th March. 
He was born at Hole, in Ringerike, in 1813, and was educated at the 
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University of Christiansand. With one of his schoolfellows, Asbjérnsen, 
he began the collection of the early songs and stories of the Norse - 
santry. His first publication was a volume of Norse “ Songs, Folk 
Ballads, and Staves,” published in 1840. In 1841 a ed the first edi- 
tion of Asbjérnsen’s and Moe’s famous “ Norske Fathp-cventery.” In 
1847 he was sent by the Government through Thelemarken and Szters- 
dalen to collect folk-tales. “The domestic mythology of Europe,” ob- 
serves a writer in the Atheneum, “exists in no other form so beautiful 
and consistent, and it is not saying too much to affirm that these are the 
best folk-tales in the world. They have been repeatedly translated, by Sir 
George Dasent many years ago, and recently, in a very full and careful 
version, by Mr. H. L. Brakstad.” 


a@ 
Weetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 23, Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., 
in the chair. Mr. C. R. B. King presented two lithographs from drawings 
of the a of the ancient priory church of St. John at Clerkenwell. 
Mr. R. P. Greg communicated a paper “On the Origin and Meaning of 
the Fylfot or Suastika,” with the object of showing that it was a religious 
symbol among the earlier Aryan races, and was intended by them in the 
first instance to represent in a cruciform an ideograph or symbol sug- 
gested by the forked lightning, and well shown by our letter Z, two of 
which crossing one another in the middle admirably represent the 
ordinary device known by the names of the gammadion, croix-pattée, 
Sylfot, and suastika. The cross itself, simply, may here also have had 
reference, in Mr. Greg’s opinion, to the four quarters of the earth or sky. 
Besides, the lightning of Zeus and Indra and the most striking of atmo- 
spheric phenomena would necessarily have been associated with other 
atmospheric phenomena, as the rain, wind, clouds, &c. In India these 
ideas were centred very naturally in Indra as the rain-giver. Among the 
more northern and western Aryan races these ideas were similarly ex- 

ressed by Zeus. Still further west Zeus became Thor.—March 30, 

r. Edwin Freshfield, V.P., in the chair. Mr. George W. Thomas read a 
paper giving an account of the opening of 234 graves at Sleaford, in Lincoln- 
shire, showing that the interments had been made in the Anglo-Saxon 
era.—Afril 20, Mr. HenryReeve, C.B., V.P.,inthechair. The paper read 
was one by Mr. John Evans, D.C.L. and F.R.S., upon a “ Hoard of Bronze 
Implements found at Wilburton, near Ely, Cambridgeshire.” An ani- 
mated discussion followed the reading of the paper. Among the objects 
of antiquarian interest exhibited during the evening was an illuminated 
pedigree of Ranulph Smith, about the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, by Mr. G. H. Birch.—Afri/ 24, annual meeting, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, president, in the chair. The old Council, and the 
other officers, were re-elected for the ensuing year. Lord Carnarvon 
delivered an address in which he paid a tribute of respect to the memories 
of Mr. Frederick Ouvry, Mr. G. E. Street, Dean Stanley, Mr. Salvin, and 
the other members of the Society who had lately passed away. 
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ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Afril 6. The new rooms of 
the Institute in Oxford-mansions, Oxford-street, not yet being ready for 
occupation, the meeting on this occasion was held in the rooms of the 
British Archzological Association, Sackville-street, Mr. J. Hilton, vice- 
president, in the chair. A paper by Mr. E. A. Freeman, on “ Sens and 
Auxerre,” was read. It described the Roman walls, the cathedral, and 
the churches and great hall of the former city, whose archbishops once 
reckoned the bishops of Paris their suffragans, and contrasted their an- 
tiquities and buildings with those of Auxerre. Among the objects of 
antiquarian interest exhibited were a silver collar of S.S., a collection of 
early keys, a bronze celt, and a large fibula, &c., by Mr. J. Hilton ; and 
illustrations of the undercroft of the church of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, at Clerkenwell, and of a“ baldachino,” lately removed from 
the church of St. Mary, at Totnes, by Mr. C. R. B. King. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — March 21, Major-General Pitt- 
Rivers, F R.S, president, in the chair. Mr. Worthington G. Smith, 
F.L.S., exhibited some palzolithic flint implements from Hackney brook. 
General Pitt-Rivers exhibited a collection of specimens illustrating the 
distribution and varieties of a padlock. Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper on 
“ The Relation of Stone Circles to Outlying Stones, or Tumuli, or Neigh- 
bouring Hills.” The author, from an examination of eighteen stone 
circles in Southern Britain, showed that their builders had in various 
ways made special references to different points of the compass, but most 
particularly to the north-east. Mr. J. E. Price, F.S.A.. read a paper, b 
himself and Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A., on “ Excavations of Tumu 
on the Brading Downs, Isle of Wight.”—Afri/ 4, Major-General Pitt- 
Rivers, F.R.S., in the chair. The President exhibited some masks 
and wood carvings from New Ireland. Mr. C. Staniland Wake 
read a paper on “The Papuansand the Polynesians.” An interesting 
= was read by Mr. C. Pfoundes on “Rites and Customs in Old 

apan.” 

GEOLOGICAL.—March 22, Mr. J. W. Hulke, president, in the chair. 
The following communications were read: “On a Fossil Freshwater 
Mollusk, from the Eocene of Sheerness,’ by Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin- 
Austen ; “ Note on the Os Pubis and Ischium of Ornithopsis eucame- 
rotus,” by Mr i; W. Hulke: and “On Neusticosaurus pusillus, an Am- 
phibious Reptile having Affinities with the Terrestrial Nothosauria and 
with the Marine Plesiosauria,” by Prof. H. G. Seeley. 


SHORTHAND.—Afril 4, Mr. C. Walford, president, in the chair. Mr. 
Edward Pocknell read a paper on “ The Principles of Legible Shorthand.” 


ST. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SociETY.—March 21, the Secretary 
in the chair. Mr. Arthur G. Hill, F.S.A., read his second paper on 
‘* Monumental Brasses,” which was illustrated by numerous rubbings of 
the finer and larger examples of brasses, those of less size having Com 
exhibited on the former occasion. Mr. Hill called attention to the rela- 
tion between the incised stone slabs of the middle 2ges and the monu- 
mental brass, and he likewise showed how the latte: kind of memorial 
had developed, partly from the Limoges enamels. Quotations were also 
made from a list of curious inscriptions.—Afri/ 20, the Rev. Henry C. 
Shuttleworth, minor canon of St. Paul’s, in the chair. A paper on “ Bridge 
Chapels ” was read by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A., who commenced his 
lecture with some observations on the origin, early history, and uses of 
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bridge-chapels and roadside-chapels in general, particularly those which 
are to be met with on the Continent, After speaking of some few others 
in England, such as St. Anne’s Chapel onthe bridge at Wakefield, St. 
William’s on the Ouse Bridge at York, St. Thomas's on old London Bridge, 
and the Bridge Chapel at Rotherham, Mr. Kershaw proceeded to give a 
lengthy account of the chapel of All Souls on old Rochester Bridge, to- 
gether with many interesting particulars respecting the bridge itself. Mr. 
V. W. Maughan afterwards read a paper on the “ Rood-screen at North 
Crawley, Buckinghamshire.” A discussion followed the reading of the 
papers. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—WMarch 22, Sir P. de Colquhoun 
in the chair. Mr. R N. Cust read a paper “On Athens and Attica,” 
giving an account of the remarkable ruins still to be seen, especially at 
Pentelicus and the harbours of the Pirzeus and Phalerus. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—Afril 17, 
the meeting was held at the house of the Society of Arts, Lieut.-Colonel 
Britten in the chair. A paper on “The Adelphi and its Site,” illustrated 
by enlarged photographic views, was read by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A. 
Taking his audience back some 500 years, when, in 1345, Durham House, 
which occupied the ent re site of the Adelphi, was built, Mr. Wheatley 
described the appearance of the Strand at the time. ‘here was no street 
of houses, and Fleet-street was described as a suburb outside the business 
of the City, and became the place for sights and shows. The Strand was 
washed by the waves of the river, and the road connecting London with 
Westminster was a neglected tract. A short discussion followed, in 
which Mr. C. Walford, Mr. Bird, and others took part. 


PHILOLOGICAL.—March 17, Mr. A. J. Ellis, president, in the chair. 
Dr. J. A. H. Murray explained the system of marking pronunciation 
which he proposed to adopt in the Society’s Dictionary. He thought 
there were five actual pronunciations of every word, the central one being 
that of cultivated people in reading aloud. More distinct than this were : 
1. The rhetorical, in speeches ; 2. The musical, in singing. Below it 
were the slurred: 1. Familiar; 2. Vulgar. He aimed at marking the 
cultivated, and putting a ~ for obscurity over the slurred vowels, so as to 
show what each vowel was musically, while leaving the amount of the 
indistinctness or slur to the reader. He had had to give up the purely 
English basis of Mr. Ellis’s ** Glossic,” and had not been able to adopt 
Mr. Sweet’s “ Narrow Romic,” the development of Mr. Ellis’s ‘“ Palzeo- 
type.” He hoped he had developed a working plan of his own, though 
he had reversed the notation of strict phoneticians by marking all wide 
vowels—far the most general—by roman letters, and narrow ones by 
italic. He proposed to use only two new vowel signs, Mr. Sweet's italic 
acut upright, and his tailed o (for the a of “all”) and three new con- 
sonant signs /sh, 3 zh, and a tailed # for “ng,” with the Anglo Saxon 
p for sharp “th ’ and % for the flat “th.” Strong objections were taken 
to parts of the plan, but it was conceded that the editor must be left to his 
discretion.—A theneum. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—A#ril 20, Mr. F. G. Fleay read a paper 
on “ Queen Elizabeth’s Soldier-Poet,” and Mr. Cornelius Walford also 
read a paper on “ Fairs, and their influence uponthe commerce of nations,” 
in the course of which he traced them to their origin in the times of the 
Roman occupation of England, at the same time expressing an opinion 
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that further inquiry would establish for them a still earlier origin. This 
paper was followed by an interesting discussion, in which Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, Mr. E. Walford, and other members took part. 


HELLENIC SOCIETY.—AZril 20, Mr. Anson exhibited some curious 
sculptures dug up near Palermo in Sicily. Professor Percy Gardner read 
a very elaborate paper descriptive of the various parts of the structure of 
a royal palace in the Homeric times as exemplified in the palace of Ulysses 
in Ithaca. The first portion of Professor Jebb’s paper on.“ Pindar, and 
the characteristics of his poetry,” was read by the secretary. 


AsIATIC.—March 20, Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart., president, in the 
chair. Dr. R. G. Latham read a paper “ On the Date and Personality 
of Priyadarsi”—an amended form of a paper with the same title read 
by him before the Asiatic Society, and published in the Society’s fournal 
for 1860. The argument of this paper was that Priyadarsi was contem- 
porary with several kings or magnates, with whom he made various com- 
pacts, viz., one in the tenth and another in the twelfth year of his reign. 
With four rulers—viz., Ptolemy, Alexander, Antigonus, and Magus—he ap- 
pears to have made supplementary compacts in the twenty-seventh year of 
his rule. Mr. A. Lillie read a paper “ On Buddhist Saint Worship,” in which 
he pointed out that there were really two forms of Buddhism, one of 
which proclaimed the annihilation of the saint or Buddha at his death, 
while the other supported the Buddhism of the rituals, with temples where 
the dead saints were invoked and asked to forgive sins, &c. Represen- 
tations of the latter form were, he thought, sufficiently apparent on the 
well-known sculptures from Amravati and Bharhut. 


PROVINCIAL. 


[We shall be glad to receive early reports of the meetings of Provincial Societies.— 
Ep. A. M. AND B.]. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—March 13, the Rev. R. Burn, 
president, in the chair. Mr. Marshall Fisher exhibited and described a 
vase of red terra-cotta, 6} in. high, together with other Roman pottery in 
fragments, and horse-bones, from Downham Field, about a mile and a 
half to the north of Ely Cathedral; the vase was discovered about 18 
inches below the surface during drainage operations. Professor Hughes 
described some fragments of Roman pottery and other objects, found in 
the Humber deposit at Great Cotes, Lincolnshire. Mr. W. W. Cordeaux 
communicated some remarks with reference to these fragments, after 
which Mr. Reade made some remarks concerning the Minster church at 
Aachen.— March 20, the Rev. R. Burn, M.A., president, in the chair. Mr. 
J. Willis Clark delivered a lecture entitled ‘“‘ The Description and History 
of the Site of Trinity College,” illustrated by diagrams made by the late 
Professor Willis. Mr. Clark pointed out that the last in the series of Pro- 
fessor Willis’s diagrams represented the buildings of Trinity College as 
at present arranged, with the date of the commencement of each portion 
so far as it could be ascertained. The second diagram represented the 
earliest condition of the sites of the buildings, and the date of their acqui- 
sition. The third represented the arrangement of the site before the 
College was founded. Mr. Clark referred at some length to the con- 
dition of the sites as set forth in the several diagrams, and in the course of 
his remarks gave accounts of various buildings which have now dis- 
appeared, such as King’s Hall and Michael House, the latter of which 
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was founded by Harvey de Stanton in 1324; and of Ovens Inn and 
Garyte Hostel, the history of both of which he observed was exceeding] 
obscure. In the opinion of Professor Willis, Garyte signified “a hig’ 
tower,” and was the origin of our present word “garret.” The lecture 
was followed by a discussion, in which Professor Skeat and Professor 
Hughes took part. 


CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY.—March 25, Mr. E. Thelwall, M.A., 
president, in the chair. Reports in connection with “ Twelfth Night” were 
— from the ogres departments :—Puns and Jests, by Mr. C. P. 

arris, B.A.; Biblical and Religious Allusions, by Miss Florence W. 
Herapath ; Animals, by Dr. J. E. Shaw. Mr. Francis F. Fox read a 
paper on “ Malvolio.” 


GLASGOW ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—March 16, Professor Lindsay, 
D.D., V.P., in the chair. Mr. R. Rowand Anderson, A.R.S.A., read a 

aper on “ Paisley Abbey and its Cloister,” which was illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs. The destruction of the cloister and domestic 
buildings was condemned, and the magnificence and usefulness of the 
edifice, were it complete, strongly urged upon the meeting. Mr. Char- 
denal read a paper on the probable “ Origin and Age of the Shore Tumuli 
of the Firth of Clyde.” Acommunication from Mr. James Napier regard- 
ing old Partick was read by Mr. J. Dalrymple Duncan, F.S.A. Scot., who 
also exhibited a Scottish almanac for 1682. Mr. Wyllie Guild exhibited 
an unique series of almanacs from 1667, one containing the original ver- 
sion of the song “ Begone, Dull Care.” Mr. Duncan, jun., F.S.A. Scot., 
exhibited a view of Glasgow from the south end of Jamaica-street Bridge, 
of date about 1826; and Mr. Kirsop, F.S.A. Scot., a pair of handcuffs 
ploughed up on the field of Bannockburn. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY.— 
March 27, the Rev. J. H. Hill, F.S.A., in the chair. The purchase of Mr. 
Hall’s drawings of the old Roman pavement and the Jewry Wall was 
agreed upon, and a sub-committee formed to arrange for the publication of 
the same if thought desirable. Two Nuremburg tokens were exhibited by 
Rev. A. M. Rendell, and the following by the Chairman :—An old broad- 
sword, 4 ft. long, with a basket hilt, very heavy, at least 200 years old, and 
a dress sword, date uncertain, probably eighteenth century ; and a book 
formerly the property of Jane Erricke, a niece to the mother of Dean 
Swift. It is very rare, and is entitled “The Compleat History of the 
Warres in Scotland, under the conduct of the illustrious and truly valiant 
James, Marquesse of Montrose, General for his Majestie Charles Ist, in 
that kingdome, with a brief character of him; as also a true relation of his 
foreign negotiations, landing, defeat, apprehension, tryal, and deplorable 
death in the time of Charles 2nd. Now newly corrected and enlarged 
by an eye witnesse of all the afore-mentioned passages, printed in the 
year 1660.” 

MAIDSTONE AND MID KENT NATURAL HIsToRY SOCIETY.—March 
20, at the Maidstone Museum, Mr. E. B. Smith (Mayor) in the chair. 
Mr. F. R. Surtees read a paper on “‘ Norman Architecture, with reference 
to Gundulph’s Keep at Malling.” The lecturer dwelt at some length 
upon thec cteristics of Norman architecture, and gave an interesting 
sketch of Bishop Gundulph’s life, examining in detail the chief features of 
his Keep, commonly known as St. Leonard’s Tower, at West Malling, 
which Mr. J. H. Parker has termed “the oldest Norman Keep in exist- 
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ence.” Mr. Loftus Brock explained several diagrams which he exhibited, 
illustrating specimens of Norman architecture in different parts of the 
kingdom. 

MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB.—Afril 17, Mr. John E. Bailey ex- 
hibited and described an interesting MS. of Dr. John Byrom. It extends 
to nearly 300 pages, written in shorthand, and contains Byrom’s journal, 
&c. for 1730-31, throwing a new light on local and personal history. This 
relic was purchased at a sale in Hull by a local bookseller, and has been 
bought for the Chetham Library at Manchester, by Mr. James Crossley, 
president of the Chetham Society. 

PENZANCE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.—March 
10, Mr. G. B. Millett in the chair. A paper on “ The Hive Bee” was read 
by Mr. E. D. Marquand, and one on “ Superstition in Cornwall” was read 
by the Rev. S Rundle, who said that there could be no doubt that the 
belief in charms and ghosts—the most popular form of Cornish super- 
stition—was by no means on the wane, and mentioned two or three in- 
stances in point which had come within his own knowledge during the 
last four years. The paper led to an interesting discussion, which was 
closed by the chairman remarking that the spread of education would only 
very slowly eradicate these beliefs. 

WARWICKSHIRE NATURALISTS’ AND ARCHAOLOGISTS’ FIELD CLUB. 
—March 14, Mr. M. H. Bloxam, F.S.A., president, in the chair. The 
annual report, which was read by the President, described the work of the 
year, including excursions to Abberley Hills, Worcestershire ; Malton, 
Yorkshire ; Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire ; and Napton, Warwick- 
shire. Mr. Bloxam afterwards read a paper on “ The Civil Costume of 
Gentlemen in Shakspeare’s Age, as illustrated by Monumental Effigies in 
Warwickshire.” Mr. Parker made a few remarks on the subject, and 
advocated the study of such matters as were dealt with in the paper, 
adding that the monumental effigies in our churches might be regarded 
as some of the best sources of information as to the life of the period to 
which they referred. The Rev. P. B. Brodie, F.G.S., read a paper on 
“ Fossil Arachnidz, including Spiders and Scorpions.” Mr. E. Walford 
of Banbury, read a paper on “ Crinoidal and other beds at Notgrove and 


Chadlington.” 
i 
Gntiquatian Mews ¢€ Motes. 


THE celebration of the centenary of Metastasio, at Rome, has been 
abandoned. 

A FLORENTINE portrait of the fifteenth century has been added to the 
collection at the Louvre. 

A QUANTITY of bones and some specimens of ancient pottery have been 
discovered on the Priory estate at Dover. 

By invitation of the Sussex Archzological Society, the Archzological 
Society of France is expected to visit Sussex in the summer. 

THE chapels and royal tombs in Westminster Abbey are now open to 
the public free on Tuesdays, as well as on Mondays, as hitherto. 

UNDER the title of Société des Etudes du Nil, a society has been formed 
in Paris which has for its object the investigation of the river region of the 
Nile. 
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Mr. HORMUZD RASSAM has again started for Mesopotamia to resume 
the superintendence of the Babylonian and Assyrian researches now being 
made by the authorities of the British Museum. 

THE first part of the “Specimens of Early English,” edited by Dr. 
Richard Morris, for the Clarendon Press Series, and with a preface by 
Professor Skeat, will shortly be published. 

THE Pitt Press will publish in the autumn the Palestinian redaction of 
the Mishna, contained in the Cambridge University Add. MS. 470, edited 
by the Rev. W. H. Lowe. 

A MEMORIAL to the late Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., is to be placed in the 
central hall of the new Law Courts. It will comprise a full-length statue 
of the deceased, by Mr. Armstead, R.A. 

VOLUME XLVI. Part ii. = 1879), and Volume XLVII. Part i. (for 
1880), have lately been delivered to the Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

SANDGATE CASTLE, built by Henry VIII., in place of an older edifice, 
is about to be demolished, to make room for the extension of the Hythe 
and Sandgate Railway to Folkestone. 

Mr. HENRY TAYLOR, Deputy-Constable of Flint Castle, has in the 
press “ Historic Notices of the Borough of Flint,” which will contain 
information concerning local usages, drawn from official documents. 

A CURIOUS rapier was lately found at Nutclough, near Halifax. It is 
supposed to have belonged to some officer who took part in the attack of 
the Parliamentary soldiers upon Heptonstall during the Civil War. 

M. HENRI WEIL, the well-known Greek scholar, of the Ecole Normale 
in Paris, has been elected a member of the council of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 

THE Athenaeum understands that the Clarendon Press will shortly 
publish the Register of the University of Oxford, which will be edited by 
Mr. F. Madan, M.A., sub-librarian of the Bodleian. 

Mr. T. Wemyss REID, editor of the Leeds Mercury, will shortly 
publish “ The Land of the Bey,” giving an account of a visit to Tunis 
recently made by him. 

Mr. TRUBNERS “ Collection of Simplified Grammars,” now in prepara- 
tion, will include grammars of the Cymric of Wales, Cornwall, and 
Brittany, and of the Gaelic of Ireland, Scotland, and the Isle of Man. 

THE 93rd anniversary dinner of the Royal Literary Fund will take 
place in Freemasons’ Hall on the 3rd of May, the Marquis of Salisbury in 
the chair. : 

Dr. BUDDENSIEG, of Dresden, has discovered in the Studien Bibliothek 
at Olmiitz,a MS. containing no fewer than six Wiclif tracts, none of 
which are preserved in any English library. 

THE artists resident in Wales have resolved to establish a Society of 
Arts for the Principality, for the purpose of annual summer exhibitions. 
The Academy will probably be located at Llandudno. 

ACCORDING to the Academy, Prince Frederic of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Augustenburg, cousin of Prince Christian, who died last Christmas, has 
bequeathed the greater part of his library of Oriental books and MSS. to 
the University of Cambridge. 

A PART of the Shrewsbury Chapel, overhanging the tomb of George, 
fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, in Sheffield parish church, which some time 
ago was found to be in a dilapidated condition, has been rebuilt by the 
Duke of Norfolk. 
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Mr. T. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A., has expressed his intention of presenting 
to the City of Canterbury the gallery of art which he founded a few years 
ago, and in which he has ever since given gratuitous instruction to 
students. 

IT was resolved at Vienna last year that the next meeting of the In- 
ternational Literary Congress should be held in Italy. The Athenaeum 
adds that Rome has now been chosen as the place, and May as the time, 
of meeting. 

THE Catholic church of Rapperschwyl, in the canton of St. Gall, 
‘Geneva, one of the most ancient and interesting ecclesiastical edifices in 
Switzerland, built by Rudolph of Hapsburg in the thirteenth century, has 
been burnt down. 

MR. JOHN SLEIGH, of the Inner Temple, is about to issue a new 
edition of his “ History of Leek.” It will include much additional in- 
formation, and be illustrated with fac-similes of ancient charters, portraits, 
views, &c. 

Mr. EDWARD EDWARDS, author of “ Memoirs of Libraries, Museums, 
and Public Archives,” proposes publishing a new and enlarged edition of 
that work, a great part of which, such as the chapter on the British 
Museum and the Bodleian Library, will be re-written. 

“FOLK-ETYMOLOGY, a Dictionary of Words corrupted in Form or 
Meaning by False Derivation or Mistaken Analogy,” is the title of a 
philological work just compiled by Mr. A. Smythe Palmer, author of 
“Leaves from a Word Hunter’s Note-Book.” 

“OLD and New Chesterfield, its People and Steeple,” is the title of a 
work now in preparation by a writer styling himself “ Tatler.” The work 
will contain not only the history of Chesterfield, but also a number of 
legends about its church and its crooked steeple. 

DURING the past year, the Salisbury Diocesan Church Building Associ- 
ation has granted certain sums towards the restoration of the church of 
Manningford Bruce, Wiltshire, a Saxon edifice, and Christ Church, War- 
minster, the pew rents of which have been abolished at a cost of £1,500. 

THE Chapter of Lichfield have entrusted to the Rev. J. C. Cox the task 
of arranging and cataloguing theirmuniments. The search has brought 
to light many unexpected “foreign” documents relating to York, Peter- 
borough, &c. 

THE publication of the Ballad Society for 1881, namely, the “ Rox- 
burghe Ballads,” parts x. and xi., containing the group of a 
ballads, has been delayed, owing to the illness of the Rev. J. W. 
Ebsworth. 

THE Rev. W. Henry Jones is making collections towards a work on 
the folk-lore of Holderness, and invites contributions from gentlemen 
— in the subject. These should be sent to him at Pryme-street, 

SALIH EFFENDI, a distinguished member of Ulema, has, says the 
Atheneum, been appointed director-general of the libraries of Stamboul, 
and charged with the task of rescuing them from the destruction which 
— many years has thinned the number of the MSS. by theft and 

ecay. 

ACCORDING to the Athenaeum, the catalogue of the Herculanean 
will appear in “ La Villa Ercolanese dei Pisoni, la sua Biblioteca ed i suoi 
Monumenti,” a folio volume which will be published next autumn. 
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““ENGLISH ETCHINGS,” for April, published by Mr. W. Reeves, 185, 
Fleet-street, contains “ The Old Mill-wheel,” by F. Emeric de St. Dalmas ; 
— Revels,” by Robert Currie ; and “ The Village Inn,” by Oliver 

aker. 

Mr. E. WALFORD is about to bring out a revised and cheaper edition 
of his “ Londoniana,” with additional chapters. One of these will treat of 
the old breweries of Southwark, another of the Cromwellian Museum at 
Hackney. 4 

THE Portfolio for April, published by Messrs. Seeley & Co., contains, 
inter alia, articles on “ Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire,” illustrated with etch- 
ings and woodcuts; “ Sandro Botticelli ;” and “* Notes on Ornament— 
Renaissance Types.” 

ON the 27th December, 1282, the German Princes assembled at the 
Diet of Augsburg conferred the province of Austria, as an Imperial fee, 
upon the House of Hapsburg. The 27th December next will therefore be 
celebrated as the 6ooth anniversary of that event. 

ACCORDING to the City Press, Mr. Horace Jones, the City Architect, has 
been instructed to prepare plans for an obelisk out of the materials of old 
Temple Bar, to be erected in Epping Forest. It is to be hoped that better 
counsels will prevail, and that the old Bar, if set up at all again, will be 
re-erected in its entirety. 

THE G/ode announces the perpetration of a singular act of vandalism in 
the Burg Palace, at Vienna. The walls of one of the passages there are 
lined with historical pictures of great value ; it has lately been discovered 
that the eyes of all the figures in these pictures have been cut out, so that 
staring holes are left. 

THE two frescoes by Sandro Botticelli, removed from the Villa Lemmi, 
near Florence, and acquired, as was rumoured at the time of their dis- 
appearance, by the Louvre, will, says the Atheneum, be placed on the 
grand staircase, one on each side of the entrance to the Salle de Peinture 
Frangaise du XVII Ie Siécle. 

Mr. KERSHAW, the librarian of Lambeth Palace Library, is engaged on 
“Studies in Lambeth Library: A Manual of its History, Contents, 
and Literary Annals.” The work will be illustrated, and will give an 
account of the building and its ancient surroundings, and describe its 
principal treasures. 

Mr. E. J. PHysIcK has been commissioned to execute the various 
sculptured marble tablets to be erected in the memorial porch now being 
added from the design of Mr. Mileham, architect, to the church of St. 
Andrew, Biarritz, as a memorial to the British army under the Duke of 
Wellington, in the campaigns of 1813-14. 

MR. DAVID SINCLAIR, a master in the Wigan Grammar School, has in 
the press “ A History of Wigan,” in which will be given a description of 
the town as a military station during the Great Rebellion, together with 
an account of the battles fought in the vicinity. The work will be published 
by Mr. T. Wall, of Wigan. 

Mr. T. T. WILDRIDGE, secretary of the Hull Art Club, is about to bring 
out in numbers, a large and important work, “ Old and New Hull ;” it will 
be a series of original drawings of the interesting old town, with descriptive 
letterpress and portraits of local worthies. It will be published, by sub- 
scription, by Messrs. Peck, of Hull. 

THE Council of the Essex Field Club has resolved to continue the in- 
vestigation of the ancient camps in Epping Forest, and will commence 
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with the Loughton Camp early in the summer. Should funds permit, it 
is intended to renew the investigation at Ambresbury. for the purpose of 
determining some points left unsettled at the previous excavations. 

Acts of Vandalism and fanaticism are beginning to recur in France. 
Youths have been caught at the Louvre in the act of daubing with ver- 
milion two portraits of Francis I., and a nocturnal attempt has been made 
to burn down the Chapelle Expiatoire, which covers the site of the burial- 
places of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 

LETTERS of James VI. and Charles II., the Regent Mar, and other 
northern nobles ; one from the Hon. Henry Erskine to the father of Sir 
Walter Scott ; also a large number of documents relating to the attainted 
Earls of Linlithgow. formerly in the possession of Mr. James Grant, the 
novelist, were lately sold by A Christie and Manson for £57 10s. 

Mr. J. INGRAM has in preparation a volume on “Claimants to 
Royalty,” from the pseudo-Smerdis down to modern times, and including 
matter hitherto unpublished with regard to the attempt made by Perkin 
} gga on the English crown. The work will be issued by Mr. D. 

jogue. 

THE Architect states that the British Museum has just obtained a 
marble statue of a disc-thrower, of the type known as the “ Discobolus,” 
by Naukydes, the Argive sculptor. The same type of athlete was known 
before from the statues in the Vatican and the Louvre ; but hitherto there 
has been no example of it accessible in this country. 

Mr. BRYCE WRIGHT, of 204, Regent-street, is in possession of a 
diamond of some note, set in a ring which was kept for many years in the 
treasury of the Mogul emperors of Hindustan. Engraved upon it is a 
monogram composed of two Arabic words interlocked together, making 
up the invocation, “O Ali.” The date is supposed to be about A.D. 1200. 

SHAFTESBURY HousE, Aldersgate-street, has suffered demolition. 
The mansion was built by Inigo Jones, and was originally the London 
residence of the Tuftons, Earls of Thanet, from whom it passed to the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Dryden's “ Achitophel.” A view of this building 
will appear in Mr. Walford’s forthcoming reprint of Delaune's “ London.” 

THE fourth volume of the “ Catalogue of Satirical Prints and Drawings 
in the British Museum,” compiled by the late Mr. Edward Hawkins and 
Mr. F. G. Stephens, with the sanction of the Trustees of the Museum, will 
be published very shortly. This volume describes the latest designs of 
Hogarth, and the satires of Paul Sandby and others. 

SEVERAL interesting relics have been added lately to the Halifax 
Museum. One is an officer’s sword, which was found on Bloody Field, 
Beacon Hill. Another is a Roman conduit pipe, found on the site of the 
new Wesleyan Chapel, Halifax, being one of a series which conducted the 
water from Well-head to the western precincts of the town in the time of 
the Roman occupation. 

THE council of the Essex and Chelmsford Museum and Philosophical 
and Natural History Society propose to hold occasional evening meet- 
ings for the reading and discussion of papers upon subjects in accordance 
with the objects of the museum. In connection with the institution a 
lecture is delivered monthly; that for March was by Mr. T. C. Hep- 
worth, on “‘ Relics of Old London.” 

A CORRESPONDENT, “ W. G. D. F.,” complains in Notes and Queries 
that the collection of English Topographical works in the British Museum 
is extremely defective ; he gives as an instance Leicestershire, stating that 
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he has himself no less than fifty works relating to that county, which are 
not mentioned in Anderson’s “ Book of British Topography.” This defect 
cannot be too soon supplied. 

Mr. WALTER RYE has lately purchased the Gawdy MSS., nearly 4,000 
letters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which were bought in 
at the Gurney sale. The Atheneum says that he intends to publish them 
much as Mr. Gairdner did the Paston letters. They will form practically 
a continuation of the latter correspondence, so far as carrying on the social 
and local history of Norfolk is concerned. 

AT the last meeting of the session 1881-2 of the Nottingham Arts 
Society, recently held, Mr. Alan Cole gave a lecture upon Art Needlework, 
which was illustrated by a considerable collection of old and modern 
specimens of ornamental needlework. Some fine photographs, and fac- 
simile copies of the sixteenth-century Italian pattern books, were lent from 
the South Kensington Museum. 

Mr. A. JARVIS, of 43, Willes-road, Kentish-town, has made arrangements 
for supplying to members and associates of the British Archzological 
Association, at greatly reduced prices, complete sets of his “ Assyrian 
statuettes.” The statuettes comprise representations in porcelain of the 
renowned Assyrian monarchs Sennacherib and Sardanapalus, and other 
objects, especially the well-known human-headed lion and bull. 

Mr. HENRY GRAY, bookseller, of Manchester, has lately issued No. 6 
of his catalogue of second-hand and other books, views, &c., relating to 
the counties of Cumberland, Durham, Lancashire, Northumberland 
Westmoreland, and Yorkshire. The catalogue is devoted almost entirely 
to county histories, and antiquarian and topographical works, and as such 
will be found of equal use to the book-buyer and bookseller. 

AN edition of the rules of the old hospital of the Knights of St. John at 
Valetta, has been completed by the Rev. W. K. Riland Bedford, and will be 
published by Messrs. Blackwood. The work comprises a translation and 
notes explanatory of the hospital work of the order. The Italian text is 
taken from a copy printed by Rocco Bernabo at Rome in 1725, and 
preserved in the archives of Malta. We shall review this work hereafter. 


AN exhibition of ancient needlework was held at Penzance, in April, 
for the benefit of St. Peter's Church, Newlyn. Among the most interest- 
ing articles exhibited were a cap of Margaret of Anjou, and some very 
fine lacework. There were also some very singular samples and pieces 
of embroidery of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and a six- 
teenth-century tapestry picture of the Saviour, which attracted much 
attention. The exhibition was arranged by Mrs. W. C. Borlase. 


THE Fitzwilliam Museum Syndicate report that an adequate museum 
of Greek and Roman art. consisting principally of casts from works of 
ancient sculpture historically arranged, is needed in the University of 
Cambridge, ioe the study of art and of classical antiquity. They add that 
the reserve fund of the museum, now upwards of £7,000, may properly be 
applied to the erection of such a museum ; and that a suitable site is to be 
had near the museum, at the back of the church of St. Mary-the-Less. 


THE Buddhist tope at Jaggayyapettah, on the Krishna river, Madras, 
discovered last September, proves, says the Athenzum, to be of greater 
importance than was at first supposed. In the opinion of the officers of 
the Archzological Survey who have lately examined it, it is a tope of great 
antiquity, preceding that at Amravati by several centuries, and probably 
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belongs to about B.C. 200. It was repaired by one of the early kings of 
the Andhra dynasty, according to an inscription found on the spot. 


THE old Registers of St. James’, Clerkenwell, are now being transcribed 
for the Harleian Society. These registers abound in interest, since, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, many persons of 
importance were resident in that parish. They may possibly be 
printed by the Society next year. Any persons specially interested in 
their publication may obtain further information on application to the 
Society’s printers, 140, Wardour-street, Oxford-street, W 

SEVERAL urns have lately been discovered, embedded in a quantity of 
loose flints, on a farm at Jevington, near Hailsham, Sussex. Most of 
them were destroyed by the picks of the labourers; but one, a cinerary 
urn of the British-Roman period, about nine inches in height, has remained 
whole. It is of sun-dried clay, and about seven inches in diameter at its 
widest part, the mouth being about five inches. The urn has been placed 
in the Castle Museum, at Lewes. 

THE Bishop of London’s Bill for the amalgamation of City livings pro- 
vides for the preservation and maintenance of the tower in any scheme 
for the removal of a church ; it is also ordered that the plate, ornaments, 
painted windows, furniture, organ, and bells are to be transferred to 
another church, unless the Commissioners deem them to be unsuitable 
in any church, in which case they may all be sold with the approval of 
the Bishop, except the font and communion-table and plate. 


THE house in the Via delle Mercede, at Rome, in which Sir Walter Scott 
resided in 1832, has been marked by a tablet. The “unveiling ” of this 
memorial took place recently in presence of most of the British at present 
in Rome, Colonel Ramsay officiating. The inscription runs as follows :— 
S.P.Q.R. L7ANNO MDCXXXII, ULTIMA DI SUA VITA, QUESTA CASA ABITO’ 
LILLUSTRE ROMANZIERE INGLESE WALTER SCOTT DI EDINBURGO 
MDCVXXXII. 


THE thanks of the University of Oxford have been voted to Dr. Schlie- 
mann for a collection of valuable antiquities presented by him through 
Professor Sayce. The collection consists of pottery and other objects 
excavated by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik, Mycenz, Ithaca, and 
Orchomenos. The remains from Hissarlik Professor Sayce describes as 
representing the seven strata or cities of the mound. Their value is in- 
creased by the fact that no objects discovered at Hissarlik exist elsewhere 
except at Athens, Constantinople, and Berlin. 


On Good Friday morning, under the will of Peter Symons, made in 
1568, sixty of the youngest boys in Christ's Hospital received in All 
Hallows Church, Lombard-street, a new penny and a bag of raisins apiece. 
At St. Bartholomew-the-Great, Smithfield, twenty-one widows visited 
an ancient tomb in the churchyard, and each picked up a new sixpence. 
Though the name of the benefactress has been lost, the gift, remarks the 
City Press, has been observed every Good Friday morning for the last 
400 years. 

THE collection of Hispano-Arab plates of Count Maffei, made during 
his Ambassadorship, has been lately sold by auction at the Hétel Drouot, 
Paris. The collection comprised seventy-two specimens of the utmost 
purity and rarity, belonging to the sixteenth century. Among them were 
specimens wanting in most museums. Alongside these seventy-two 
plates there were some hundred specimens of Italian faience of Urbino, 
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Faleza, Pesaro, and Castelly potteries, and others, with a metallic reflec- 
tion sometimes rivalling that of Arab work, but always excelling it in 
drawing, colour, and taste. 

THE second volume of ‘‘ The Catholic Records,” by the late Rev. T. F. 
Knox, D.D., of the London Oratory, will shortly be issued by Mr. David 
Nutt. It contains letters and memorials of Cardinal Allen from 1567 to 
about 1612. These are transcribed from the Public Record Office and 
other English collections, as well as from the archives of the English 
colleges at Rome and Valladolid, and from the archives of Brussels and 
Simancas. Some 2200f the letters, says the Atheneum, are now printed 
for the first time, so that the work can hardly fail to be of interest to 
students of Elizabethan history. 

THE Atheneum states that Mr. Armand Baschet, who is employed by 
the Public Record Office in making researches in the libraries and 
archives of Paris for documents illustrative of British history, has lately 
sent home a large collection of transcripts relating to the reign of Charles 
I, These include copies of the despatches of the Marquis de Senecterre, 
Ambassador at St. James in 1635-7; of the Président de Belliévre in 
1639 ; and some of a later date from the Sieur de Montreuil and the 
Marquis de Sabran. Among the papers transmitted to the Record Office 
relating to the sixteenth century are copies of the despatches of the Sieur 
Odet-de Selve, Ambassador from Henry II. of France to Edward VI. 

THE following paragraph, which we take from the West Middlesex 
Advertiser,is of such interest to lovers of old books that we make no 
apology for reprinting it: “I am told that a committee of experts is 
sitting at the British Museum to investigate and report upon sundry 
alleged interpolations and variations which have been lately found in 
Stock’s (so-called) fac-simile reprints. It can hardly be by accident, or by 
the action of light, unaided by the human hand, that ‘ Churchyard’ in the 
original of one book has appeared in the fac-simile reprint as 
* Church-yard.’ Some curious revelations are expected when this com- 
mittee makes its report as to the value of these fac-simile reproductions. 
I fancy they will turn out to be not sumshine, but moonshine.” 

The following articles, all more or less of an antiquarian character, are 
among the contents of the April magazines :—A/acmillan, “Queen 
Elizabeth at Hatfield;” Belgravia, “ About Yorkshire ;” Cornhill, 
* Rambles among Books,” and “A Port of the Past;” British Quarterly, 
“Influence of the Italian Renaissance on the Elizabethan Stage,” “ The 
Sculptures of Pergamon in the Berlin Museums; ” Art and Letters, 
** Masterpieces of Tapestry,” “ The Church of Santa Maria della Grazie at 
Milan,” “‘ Greek and Roman Sculpture ;” Gentleman's Magazine, “ Shet- 
landic and Welsh Folk Lore,” by Karl Blind, and ‘‘ Chaucer at Wood- 
stock,” by Professor Hales, M.A. ; Magazine of Art, “ More about Bells,” 
by Rev. H. R. Haweis ; Fraser's Magazine, “ Perry’s Greek and Roman 
Sculpture,” by Rev. Sir G. W. Cox ; Chambers Fournal, “ Bologna ;” 
Edinburgh Review, “The Fall of the Stuarts,” “The Haigs of Bemer- 
syde,” and “ Origins of English History.” 

Mr. ARTHUR G. HILL, B.A., F.S.A., of Belsize-avenue, Hampstead, 
has ready for the press a work, entitled, “An Essay on the Organ Cases 
and Organs of the Middle Ages and Renaissance.” This is the result of 
much investigation and travel, while the most important feature of the 
book will be a series of fine full-page illustrations from the pen of Mr. 
Hill. These original drawings will give accurate and detailed representa- 
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tions of the finest and most remarkable Gothic and Renaissance organ 
cases from churches in various parts of Europe, including several sketches 
of cases xow destroyed. Wehave had the pleasure of seeing theoriginals, 
and are of opinion that no such collection of drawings has yet been made. 
Among the ancient organs illustrated will be those from Amiens, Chartres, 
Strasbourg, Le Mans, Konstanz, Amsterdam, Niirnberg, Nordlingen, 
Bruges, Perpignan, S. Bertrand de Comminges, &c., and from many other 
places hitherto unknown, in France, Germany, and Spain. The work will 
be in imperial 4to., and will be published for subscribers at two guineas. 


THE last quarterly statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund con- 
tains full particulars of Captain Conder’s recent discoveries on the east of 
the Jordan. He has found, among the numerous stone circles, dolmens, 
and menhirs already known to exist in Moab, four undoubted great 
centres round which the monuments are disposed. These are Mushfbiyeh, 
at El Mareighét, and at Minyeh, south of Hesban, and in the Ghor, near 
Kefrein. He has also discovered many ancient rock-cut tombs, presum- 
ably those of the ancient Ammonites, but ruder in character than those 
of Western Palestine. The citadel of Amm4n he considers to be late 
Roman work. He has discovered at Arak el Emir, the palace of Hyrcan 
the method of conveying the immense stones, some of them 20 ft. long an 
10 ft. high, from the quarry to their destination. On the western side he 
has explored the tunnel of Siloam and discovered the place where the 
workmen met, and he has obtained a cast and made a reading of the now 
famous Phcenician inscription, supposed to belong to the time of Hezekiah. 

THE fine old church of Chiche St. Osyth, Essex, founded early in the 
twelfth century by Richard de Belmeis, Bishop of London, is tobe 
repaired, at the cost of some £2,500. The church is specially remarkable 
for the shape of its communion-table rails, which are in the form of a 
horse-shoe, and are known as “the Fold.” Itis also rich in monuments 
and tombs, erected by the noble families of Darcy, Savage, and Nassau, 
who successively inherited the seat of St. Osyth’s Priory from Thomas, 
first Lord Darcy, a favourite of Henry VIII., to whom it was granted at 
the Dissolution. Repairs have long been urgently needed, and a local 
antiquary, Mr. Yelloly Watson, guarantees that the church shall not suffer 
the terrible process of “restoration,” as that word is generally under- 
stood. Subscriptions to this work will be thankfully received by the 
Rector, and assurance is given that “the utmost care will be taken to 
preserve everything which is interesting in itself, or sacred from old 
associations.” An account of St. Osyth, its priory, and church, will be 
foundin Mr. E. Walford’s “ Pleasant Days in Pleasant Places,” published 
by Mr. Bogue. 

Mr. CHARLES WELSH has in preparation a work which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Griffith & Farran, entitled, “* A Bookseller of the Last 
Century,” being some account of the “ Life of John Newbery,” and of the 
books he published, with a chapter on the later Newberies. “ The 
philanthropic publisher of St. Paul’s-churchyard,” as Goldsmith, in his 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” has called him, is a figure of some interest in the 
literary history of the eighteenth century. As the first bookseller who made 
the issue of books for children a business of any importance, he brought 
before the world a number of books which have proved of incalculable 
benefit. But not only is he to be remembered as the publisher of “ Goody 
Two-Shoes” and kindred works ; he was intimately associated with Dr. 
Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, and many others, and he busied himself with 
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many projects of a seemingly more important character than the above. 
The volume will be supplemented by an alphabetical list of books pub- 
lished by the Newberies from about 1730 to 1800, which the author has 
spent some years in compiling. 

ANOTHER relic of old London is about to pass away. Stockwell-park 
House, in Stockwell-road, an old and fine mansion of Queen Anne’s time, 
has been lately put up to auction and sold, along with its Italian garden, 
lawn, and kitchen-garden, which presented many of the same features as 
that of the Tradescants at Lambeth. They occupy about four acres, and 
are studded with cedars, chestnuts, hollies, and other evergreens, the 
great size attained by several of them proving their venerable age. The 
house, like most of the mansions of the time, is built of fine red bricks, but 
of late years it has been covered with stucco, and the oak omgge 2 of the 
rooms, staircases, and passages inside has been painted white. Over the 
front entrance are the arms of the Angell family, to whom the estate be- 
longed, and who gave their name to Angell-town at Brixton. With the 
arms of Angell are impaled those of Sir John Gresham, a near relative of 
Sir Thomas Gresham. The old iron gates which divided the Italian 
from the kitchen garden were very fine specimens of scrolled ironwork. 
The house will be pulled down very shortly, when the site will be utilised 
for building purposes. 

THE Academy states that an interesting discovery has been made 
in a part of the monastic buildings of Westminster Abbey. The large 
upper hall in the western range, once occupied by the cellarer, is now 
divided into rooms for Canon Barry’s residence. Inthe course of some 
repairs now going on, the canvas lining in one of these rooms was stripped 
off ; underneath, fine oak panelling—Jacobean in date—was discovered, 
and under the panelling the wall was found to be covered with a well- 
designed painting of the time of Henry VIII. This painting is in black 
and white, done in ¢empera on plaster ; the design, which is drawn with 
great boldness and freedom of execution, is strongly Holbeinesque in cha- 
racter. There is an oval shield, charged with the arms of France and Eng- 
land quarterly, with the lion and dragon supporters ; at the sides, human 
figures growing out of flowing arabesque scrollwork, which covers the 
wall in large sweeping curves. The design is white, with black outlines 
and shading on a black ground. The discovery is an interesting one, as 
English wall paintings of this date are very rare. The preservation of 
these examples is due to the fact that oak panelling was fixed over them 
before they had time to suffer from age or exposure. It seems probable 
that this decoration was executed soon after the suppression of the abbey 
and the seizure of the monastic buildings by the Crown ; hence, possibly, 
the introduction of the Royal arms in so conspicuous a way. ‘The part 
of this painting which comes on the outside wall seems to have perished 
from damp soaking through the plaster. A large part of the probably 
well-preserved painting on the inner wall still remains hidden, as it is 
only in one of the subdivisions of the Great Hall that the wall linings 
have been stripped off. 

MEssRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, AND HODGE sold on the 20th March 
the collection of prints, engravings, and etchings formed by Lord Beacons- 
field, and removed for convenience of sale from Hughenden Manor. The 
catalogue consisted in all of 245 lots, which included a series of the works 
of William Blake, as originally issued and coloured by his own hands ; 
a large series of historical portraits, suitable for illustration, by 
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Houbraken, John Smith, Vertue, John Martin, Callot, Bartolozzi, J. 
Basire, Samuel Cousins, and Hollar ; proofs of some of the most popular 
works of George Cruikshank and Hogarth ; and 24 specimens of the 
pencil of Albert Diirer. The following + were given for the principal 
miscellaneous works :—“ Le Jardin de la Noblesse Frangaise,” £4 Ios. ; 
‘“*St. Christopher crossing the River,” by Albert Diirer,” £2 13s. ; “The 
Life of the Virgin,” by the same, £13 5s. ; Hogarth’s “ Strolling Actresses 
dressing in a Barn,” £42s.; “Edmund Burke,” by Kingsbury, £2 ; 
‘The Last Supper,” by Raphael Morghen, £5 5s.; “ The Encampments 
in 1780—Hyde and St. James’s Parks,” £6 ; “ The Doctors of the Church,’’ 
after Guido, with others, £4 4s. ; “ Charles I. and the Duke of Hamilton,” 
and “Charles I. in his Robes,” after Vandyk, £55s. The sale realised £482. 

AT a recent sale of books and MSS. from the library of Mr. Beresford- 
Hope, at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby & Co., the following were among 
the most important lots :—Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 3 vols., large paper, 
£20 10s.; Heures 2 l’Usage de Troyes, printed in 1493 on vellum by J. 
de Marnef, £23 10s.; Hore B. Marie Belgice, MS. on vellum, with 
miniatures, £31 ; Liber Elyensis, MS. on vellum, formerly in the Priory 
of Ely, £50; Atkyns’s Gloucestershire, first edition, on large paper, £38 ; 
Baronii Annales Ecclesiastici, £26; Bedz Exposicio Luce et Actuum 
(sic) Apostolorum, MS. on vellum, written for Ferdinand of Castile, £55 ; 
Biblia Polyglotta, printed at the expense of Cardinal Ximenez, £166; 
Biblia Polyglotta Waltoni, £25; Botta et Flandin, Ninive, £30; 
Bullarium Romanum, £28 1os.; Capgrave, Nova Legenda Anglia, 
printed in 1516 by Wynkyn de Worde, slightly defective, £41 ; Ciceronis 
Epistolz, printed in 1470 by Sweynheym and Pannartz, £27; Colgani 
Acta Sanctorum Hiberniz et Trias Thaumaturga, £60; Chronycle of 
Englonde, printed in 1515 by Wynkyn de Worde, slightly imperfect, 
£36; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, by Thomas, £30; Déscription de 
VEgypte, £50 ; Graduale, MS. on vellum, £31 10s. ; Glanville, Propriétaire 
des Choses, MS. on vellum, £46 ; First edition of Homer in Greek, £71 ; 
Horz, MS. on vellum, with miniatures, £25; Roxburghe Society’s 
Publications, £41 14s. ; Testament in English by Wycliffe, MS. on vellum, 
wanting three leaves, £60 ; Missale, MS. on vellum, executed for Ludovico 
Sforza il Moro, £31 ; Morice et Taillandier Histoire de Bretagne, £35 10s. ; 
Officium pro Defunctis, MS. on vellum, £55 ; Vegetii Mulomedicina et 
cura Boum, beautiful MS. on vellum, £43 ; Shakspeare, the First Folio, 
£238, the Second, £35 10s., the Third, £72 10s, and the Fourth, £24. 
The entire sale, comprising 466 lots, produced £2,310. 


& 
Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quezre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication, 


DR. JOHNSON AND “ THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 

S1R,—It is well known that Dr. Johnson contributed largely to the 
earlier volumes of “ The Gentleman’s Magazine.” Probably many readers, 
like myself, would be glad to know exactly what articles were from 
his pen. CURIOSUS, 
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THE BEDSTEAD OF KING OG. 


S1r,—In p. 166 of the ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE (March) I read of the 
bedstead of King Og, “ which should be ¢hrone.” The Hebrew word, ac- 
cording to Gesenius, means a “canopied bedstead,” and Fiirst agrees 
with him. It is frequently coupled with other words meaning bed, and 
in one passage of the Psalms is in parallel connection with “ watering 
one’s bed with tears ”—somewhat absurd if applied toa throne. People 
hardly water their chairs, stools, or benches with their weeping. More- 
over the Peschito (Deut. iii), has a word of the same root meaning a 
Shaded bed, the Septuagint w\ivm and the Vulgate /ectus. Can it be 
that we are all behind the present age ? H. F. WOOLRYCH. 

Oare Vicarage, Faversham. 


SUBTRACTIVE USE OF ROMAN NUMERALS. 


S1r,—An old processional cross,withan inscription, has lately been found 
here in Ireland. The date is in numerals thus: MXXI9099, which I 
read 1479. This mode of expressing a date is very unusual, though I 
have seen books printed in the seventeenth century which employ 
it. Can you give me any examples of dates of the fifteenth century thus 
written ? 

This mode of using numerals subtractively I have observed in Colgan, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, who heads chapters in “ Trias 
Thaumaturga,” xxcvii. (= 87), xxcviii. (= 88), xxcix. (= 89). We have 
of course “survivals” of this practice in our daily use of iv., ix., xl, xc., 
&c. Do any of the early printed books of the fifteenth century give 
examples of this use of numerals? JAMES GRAVES. 

Inisnag, Stoneyford, co. Kilkenny. 


THE PILGRIM’S ROAD IN KENT. 


S1R,—I was much interested at Easter in following what I understood 
was the “ Pilgrim’s road” between Hollingbourn and Charing, in Kent. 
Areference and a map in your magazine for March led me to imagine 
that the road could, perhaps, be traced through from London to Canter- 
bury. I shall be much obliged if you can answer this question, or refer 
me to any work upon the subject. JOHN COLLINGWOOD. 

[The “ Pilgrim’s Road ” is traceable, not only in the neighbourhood of 
Charing, but also at Otford, near Sevenoaks ; in the neighbourhood of 
Cobham Park ; and at Halling, near Rochester. A map of the road is 
given in Dean Stanley's “ Historical Memorials of Canterbury,” together 
with some remarks upon it.—ED. A. M. & B.] 


THE ARREST OF DECAY. 


S1R,—May I ask, through your columns, whether any attempt is likely 
to be made to arrest the progress of decay in the fourteenth-century 
frescoes in the passage between the two principal courts of the University 
buildings at Leipsic? Alsu, may I ask,is any attempt likely to be made 
to restore, or arrest the progress of decay in, the magnificent roofs and 
chancel screens of our East Anglian parishes churches, many of which 
still show considerable remains of their medizval colouring, and prove 
that Englishmen in the olden time loved their churches bright with colour 
from pavement to roof? E. S. DODGSON. 
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TEMPLE BAR. 

S1R,—I see that the old Temple Bar gate is to be converted into an 
obelisk by Mr. Horace Jones, and placed in Epping Forest. Surely it 
would be kinder to the memory of Sir Christopher Wren to rebuild it in 
the form which he gave to it, and make the obelisk out of some other 


materials. EDWARD J. POYNTER. 
28, Albert-gate, S.W. 


MISS STUART AND CHARLES II. 

StrR,—As a small contribution to the Bibliographical de ent of 
your magazine, I submit a description of what may be called a Gram- 
mont relic. It is a fair and rather pretty copy of Fairfax’s Tasso—God- 
frey of Boulogne—of the edition 1624, in small folio, in the original dark 
green morocco binding, with a gilt panel on the sides, and gilt edges. 
Within the cover at the end is a g autograph signature of one of the 
greatest notorieties of the Court of Charles II., the Duchess of Rich- 
mond. It is in a freely-struck light hand, very large, the short “ lower 
case” letters ranging from half an inch to three-quarters in height. On 
writing her first name she appears to have seen that there was not room 
for all three to be written on the same line, and to have written the rest 


on afresh one. Thus :— 
Franceffe 
Tereffa Stuart 


Some stanzas and couplets are marked with a cross in the margin 
apparently by the same pen. 

Besides these pen-marks, in one part of the book there are some by 
another hand. Against the 18th stanza of the 16th book (p. 284) is a large 
star in black, and fifteen lines in several stanzas (pp. 284-5) are underlined 
with red chalk. Seeing that the binding is in the style of royal books of 
the date of the edition, it is not unlikely that the book was given to Miss 
Stuart by the King with these passages already marked. 

Inside the front cover is the copper-plate book-label of “ The Right 
Honourable Henry Earl of Shannon.” The blank leaves at both ends 
have been removed. They may have contained other scribblings of the 
earlier owner, whose signature has escaped probably because it was on 
the stiff cover. 

The figure of Britannia upon our half-pence is said to have been 
modelled from Miss Stuart. It will be remembered that about thirty 
years since the metal of the coin was changed, when the blush of the 
copper subsided to bronze. THOMAS KARSLAKE, 


ristol. 
HISTORIC TREES. 

S1r,—I should be glad to see in your pages accounts of the present 
state of the various historical oaks, elms, and other trees yet existing 
here and there in our land, communicated to your pages by competent 
persons who are interested in these forest patriarchs and their associations, 
and, further, in each case to have an authentic statement of the legendary 
and historical lore which has clustered round them. I do not meana 
mere recapitulation of the often incorrect information scattered up and 
down in books and magazine articles, but carefully verified facts, or well 
accredited traditions obtained from trustworthy sources. 

EVELYN STRUTT, Junr. 
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TWO ANCIENT BRASSES. 


$1R,—In my small collection of brass-rubbings, I have two which were 
given me by a friend, who, not having rubbed them himself, does not 
know where the original brasses are to be found. Perhaps your readers 
may be able to help me in ascertaining their locality. i ‘ 

The inscription of No. 1 runs as follows :— “ Orate p. aia Mri Ricardi 
Havkard decretorum doctoris ac nuper huius hospitalis magistri qui obiit 
—die Aprilis A° dni Mcccc nonagesimo tertio cuj aie ppicietur deus.” 

Dr. Haukard is habited in cassock, surplice, and furred almuce with 
tails round the edge, and pendent fur strips like-stole. The cape has a 
little hood, which is thrown back, the Doctor wearing a skull cap. 

No. 2 is of a more common order. The inscription runs thus : “Hic 
jacet Johés Wayte filius Johis Wayte armiger’ et Agathe uxoris eius 
qui quidem Johés Wayte filius obiit ultimo die Octobris A° dni M°V“ij° 
cuius aie propicietur deus. Amen.” Mr. Wayte wears the usual Eucha- 
ristic vestments, the chasuble being of the ample English shape, and 
thrown back at the hands. Each brass measures about three feet. 

East Dereham. JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

Abbe nesee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. J. M., Leith, N.B., writes to say, with reference to an assertion on 
p22» that Wyclif was not the first translator of the Bible into English. 

ill he kindly give particulars of earlier translators ? 

EssEX BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Mr. J. H. Round informs us that the author of 
the folio volume on Essex mentioned on p. 73 avfe as having been published 
in 1740 was N. Salmon. Another correspondent adds the following to 
our list of books about Essex (p. 72): ‘‘The People’s History of Essex, 
comprising a narrative of public and political events in the county from 
the earliest ages to the present time ; the Hundreds and Boroughs, with 
descriptive sketches of their antiquities and ruins, the Seats of the Nobility 
and Gentry, and an epitome of the Parochial Charities. By D. W. Coller. 
Chelmsford : Meggy & Chalk, 1881.” 

P. writes from 13, Paddington-green :—“ Eleanora d’Ereillo, aged nine- 
teen, on a plain slab of white marble (with no other inscription)." Does 
anyone know in what churchyard the above is to be found ?” 

Miss STIRK, who consults us on Astrology, is referred to “ Althotas,” 
care of Mr. John Wilson, 12, King William-street, Charing-cross, W.C. 





Books Received. 

1. Forensic Ancedotes. By Jacob Larwood. Chatto & Windus. 
1882. 

2. Memories of Our Great Towns. By Dr. J. Doran. Chatto & 
Windus, 1882. 

3. Recaptured Rhymes. By H. D.Traill. Blackwood & Sons, 1882. 

4. Mother Shipton’s Prophecies. Manchester: Heywood & Son. 

5. The Portfolio, No. 148. Seeley, Jackson & Co. 

6. The Church Builder, No. 10. NewlIssue. Rivingtons. 
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7. North Staffordshire Naturalists’ Field Club and Archeological 
Society. Annual Report. 1881. 

8. The Scottish Language as Illustrating Civilisation in Scotland. By 
Francisque Michel. Blackwood & Sons, 1882. 

9. Reminiscences, Ancestral and Anecdotal. By Sir Bernard Burke. 
Longmans & Co., 1882. 

10. Gloucestershire Notes and Queries. Part xiv. Kent & Co. 

11. Deanery of Bicester. Part i. Compiled by Rev. J. C. Blomfield. 
Parker & Co., 1882. 

12. Hospital of the Knights of St. John. By the Rev. W. K. R. Bed- 
ford. Blackwood & Sons, 1882. 

13. Chap-Books of the Eighteenth Century. By John Ashton. Chatto 
& Windus, 1882. 

14. The Industrial Arts of India. By Sir Geo. Birdwood. Chapman 
& Hall, 1880, 

15. Round Richmond. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 17, Holborn- 
viaduct, 1881. 

16. Bibliography of Robert Browning. By F. J. Furnivall. Triibner: 
for the Browning Society. 

17. Gudrun and other Stories. By John Gibb. London: T. F. 
Unwin, 17, Holborn-viaduct, 1881. 

POOOOOOOOOOCD 


Books, ee., for Sale. 


Fasti Mariani, cum Divorum elogiis, auctore R. P. Andrea Brunner, 
e Societate Jesu. Antwerp, 1660. Address E. W., 17, Church-row, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

MEDIAVAL SEALS.—I have a large number of duplicates, very fine im- 
pressions, and should be glad to make exchanges for books. List and 
specimen sent on application. Address X. Y. Z., care of Publisher of 


ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE. 
“900000 OOSCOOD 


Books, ¢c., Tianted to jPurchase. 


Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, Partsi. and iii. Full price will be 
given for clean copies fit for binding. Address Rev. B. H. Blacker, 26, 
Meridian-place, Clifton, Bristol. 

Autograph Letters, or Franks, of General Sir Henry Clinton, and of the 
Honourable William B. Ponsonby. Address S. D. Knott, Alphington, 
Exeter. 

Notes and Queries, 4th Series, vols. x., xi., and xii. ; also all the 5th 
Series, and any Index volumes. Address G. Price, Esq., 144, Bath-row, 
Birmingham. 

De Rouge’s “Etudes Egyptologiques,” 13 vols., complete to 1880; 
Lane’s “ Mannersand Customs of Modern Egyptians,” 2 vols. 8vo. ; Canon 
Rawlinson’s “ Five Great Monarchies,” 3 vols. Address Society of Biblical 
Archzology, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 

Beesley’s History of Banbury ; Wilkinson on Colour, 8vo. cloth, 1858 ; 
Cox’s Derbyshire Churches, vols. iii.and iv. ; Old Portrait of Thomas Fuller, 
Author of England’s Worthies, 1662; Akerman’s Numismatic Manual, 
1840, 8vo. Address Henry T. Wake,Wingfield Park, Fritchley, Derbyshire. 
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PAGE OF “ BIBLIA PAUPERUM PREDICATORUM.”’ (REDUCED.) 


(See page 311.) 
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@ Latin Choral bymn 


SHOWN BY INTERNAL EVIDENCE TO BE MOST PROBABLY 
THE ORIGINAL OF THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


By THE Rev. Freperick K. HarrorD, Minor Canon of Westminster, 


PART JZ. : 
(Continued from page 233.) 


7% NDER the light of this acquired informa- 
tion, we can now return with greater interest 
to the Latin Chorus found in the libretto of 
1744-5, and repeat the question already 
asked: Why—supposing the ‘ Harmonia 
Anglicana” to have appeared in 1743-4 and 
before the concert—should Travers have 
preferred using a mediocre Latin translation 
instead of the original English verses already 
at hand, and, furthermore, have ignored the 
existence of thoseverses by re-translating this Latin version into English 
prose? Why, also, should Dr. Arne, who certainly must have seen 
the two-part song in the ‘‘ Harmonia” before he re-arranged the 
words and music as “God bless great George our King” for Drury 
Lane, have afterwards, when interrogated by Dr. Burney, passed by 
its apparent claim to honourable notice? The answer in both 
cases, we believe, must tend to the same conclusion. Each of these 
masters looked upon the English verses in the ‘‘ Harmonia” as a 
reproduction only, and therefore unworthy of special consideration. 
Dr. Arne’s reference to the tradition that it was written for the 
Catholic Chapel of James II., implies that he supposed the original 
to have been in Latin; whilst Travers, by assigning to this Latin 
Chorus an honourable place in his concert, and translating it into 
Vor. L—No. 6. z 
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English prose, gave presumptive proof that he considered its words, 
as well as its music, to be of special interest, and original. 

Thus far for external evidence obtained from sources already 
known to the public. Let us now examine the “‘ Chorus ” itself, and 
see what light its internal structure will throw upon its probable date 
and authorship. A slight glance at its contents will suffice to con- 
vince us that it was written by one who was more conversant than 
Englishmen are wont to be with the offices of the Latin Liturgy. 
““O Deus Optime” seems to be an attempt to imitate the commencing 
words of a collect; and “Domine salvum fac Regem” from the 
suffrages (still retaining the same form in our Prayer-book, “ O Lord 
save the Queen”), the ‘‘ Exurgat Deus,” which commences Psalm 
Ixviii., and ‘‘In Te Domine speravi,” the commencement of the 
Psalms xxxi. and ]xxi., are all more or less directly called up within 
the space of fourteen lines. That its style is below that of the 
hymns of St. Ambrose is not to be wondered at; and that it is not 
the work of a good scholar of any period is equally certain. It 
sounds like the production of someone who had picked up Latin in 
a foreign conventua! establishment rather than of one who had been 
trained in an English public school or University; and such 
peculiarities, let us observe, are exactly what we should expect to 
find in a hymn written for the Roman Catholic Chapel Royal of St. 
James’s in 1688. The same spirit which attached severe penalties 
during the Commonwealth and the reign of. Charles II. to all mem- 
bers of the Roman Communion in England, deprived the children 
of those persons from sharing with others the benefits of education. 

Another inference which forces itself upon us while reading this 
Latin Hymn is that it was written in a moment of intense national 
danger. Rebels are distinctly mentioned as being banded together 
—for they need scattering, and as invading the country—for they 
need driving back. Allusion is made to treacherous plots and frauds, 
terms hardly applicable to the open rising of the Scottish Clans in 
1745; and the concluding words, ‘‘ In Thee our hope is placed, O 
save us,” suggest a state of things more desperate than the condition 
of England on that Black Friday when Prince Charles Edward was 
commanding his Highland followers within 140 miles of London. 

It commences with a prayer to Almighty God (who is addressed 
in the vocative), to preserve the King in safety, and that joyful 
victory and glory may accompany him. One might suppose that the 
King was about to set out in person to meet his foes ; and the English 
lines, ‘* Send him victorious,”—if “send” be used here for ‘‘send 
hence ” rather than “ send hither ”"—well expresses such an intention. 
The first verse then concludes with a repetition of the prayer for 
the safety of the King, who is now styled “ Dominus ””—our Lord, 
or Sovereign. ‘‘ Dominus Noster” was the common title of the 
later Roman Emperors of Constantinople ; and ‘‘Supremus Domi- 
nus”—Sovereign Lord—is a title that still appertains to the Crown 








ed 
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in the Realm of England... . “ Exurgat Dominus”—May our 
Sovereign Lord arise, scatter his enemies, and drive them back. 
** Dolos confundito ”—again the vocative is used, the second person 
of the preceding verse being thereby necessarily understood, and 
prayer is resumed to the Almighty—“* Do Thou confound their 
treacheries, frustrate their deceitful schemes ; in Thee let our hope 
be placed : O save us.” 

That the ‘‘ Dominus” of the second verse is necessarily identical 
with the “ Dominus ” of the first, every scholar, after reading this 
passage twice, mustadmit. If ‘‘ Dominus” be given as synonymous 
with ‘‘ Dominus Rex” in one line, no sudden freak of poetic license 
can twist it into meaning ‘‘ Dominus Deus” in the next. Such acon- 
fusion in the personality of a word is, according to all the rules of 
intelligible speech, utterly inadmissible, and would, we believe, be 
without precedent in the whole range of verse and prose writings, 
ancient and modern. That there is a strong resemblance to the 
opening words of Psalm Ixviii, and that those who have hitherto 
translated this passage, have mistaken this ‘‘ Dominus” as being 


_ synonymous with “ Deus,” is certain. Everyone has fallen into the 


trap cleverly laid through the apparent identity of this passage with 
the words of Holy Scripture. Of course, the one thing we have to 
determine, if possible, is the intention of the writer; and that inten- 
tion, according to the context (unless we suppose the work to be 
that of a thoughtless blunderer) was to convey a subtle compliment 
to the ‘‘ Dominus Rex” just spoken of—through the use of words 
which would assimilate the actions of the earthly Lord with those of 
the heavenly. In the present day such an attempted assimilation 
would be justly condemned as savouring of impiety ; but in the days 
of King James II. these things were seen in a different light. The 
** Service for King Charles the Martyr,” where, through sentences 
from the Messianic Psalms, the King’s death is intentionally con- 
fused with that of Our Blessed Saviour, erred still more flagrantly in 
this direction. Moreover, the writer might plead, if he chose, that 
no actual transgression has been made here, as the word used in the 
Psalm is not ‘‘ Dominus” but “Deus ;”’ and he had already dis- 
tinctly drawn a difference between these two expressions. To suppose 
that after establishing this difference in the first stanza, he wiped 
his pen, and began a fresh verse with a new set of words and ideas, 
is to suppose a sad want of intelligence. 

He may very probably have begun the second verse with the 
simple intention of quoting from Psalm lxviii., and have discovered, 
whilst thinking out a substitute for “ Deus” (which did not suit his 
line), the opportunity which the double meaning of “ Dominus,” 
when linked with ‘‘ Exurgat” and “ dissipet,” afforded him for pay- 
ing a compliment tothe King. This done, the prayerful outburst to 
the Almighty, to overrule traitorous schemes in the Royal camp, 
while the King was in the field against his enemies, follows suitably 
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enough, and with force. Supposing, on the other hand, as we may 
for the sake of argument, that “ Dominus” can be unjustifiably 
wrenched into meaning “ Dominus Deus,” the sudden whisk after- 
wards from the third person to the second, without sufficient cause 
for such a change, creates a jumble of moods and cases which is 
highly unsatisfactory. In our well-known English version this con- 
fusion does not exist, the translator having got over the difficulty by 
reading the Latin as “ Exurgas, Domine Deus,” and using one mood 
only throughout the verse. 

It may seem absurd to have dwelt so long upon a very simple 
matter, which every fifth-form boy at Eton or Rugby, when his atten- 
tion has been drawn to it, will see to be self-evident; but we have 
done so, because it is this very stroke of skilful art, this touch of 
nature, which shows, more convincingly than aught else, that in the 
words of the Choral Hymn sung at Travers’ concert in 1745, we can 
detect the ipstsstma verba of the so-called ‘‘anthem” which, fifty- 
seven years before, had been written for the Roman Catholic Chapel 
Royal of James II. during a time of extreme need. 

We will now take leave of this Latin Chorus, believing that the 
evidence drawn from itself, viz., its tendency to Liturgic quotations, 
its eppearance of being written on an occasion of national disturbance 
more desperate than the invasion of England by ‘‘The Young 
Chevalier,” in 1745, and thirdly, its subtle touch of flattery towards 
the Monarch, goes far to show that this is not a schoolboy’s transla 
tion of the verses found in the “ Harmonia Anglicana,” but the very 
“anthem ” which, according to tradition, was written in October or 
November, 1688, when the fleet of the Prince of Orange was near- 
ing the shores of England, thereby confirming, if not actually veri- 
fying, the opinion advanced by the late Dr. Rimbault on the occasion 
of his discovery in 1876, that it seemed to be “ the original of Our 
National Anthem, and anterior to the English version.” 

That opinion of Dr. Rimbault apparently did not attract much 
attention at the time, as no results have since been gained from it. 
Let us hope that, before another six years have passed, further in- 
vestigation will have brought to light all the collateral evidence that 
we want respecting this Latin Chorus, and told us the name of its 
author. It is important to go in the right direction after him, and to 
despise nothing while hunting up scarce tracts and small Jacobite 
publications. For he would most probably be found in a certain 
group of writers (chiefly clerical, and some foreign) who were much 
favoured at Whitehall, or, possibly, amongst the specially appointed 
officials who, according to Lingard’s English History (vol. x. pp. 
219-22), served the Roman Catholic Chapel Royal at St. James’, in 
1687-8, under the superintendence of Father Petre. 

The music of “ God Save the King,” its probable origin, and its 
growth under several English masters, will probably form the subject 
of a future paper. Meantime, the reader may welcome the following 
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version as arranged for the use of churches, in which it will be seen 
that the concluding verse acknowledges the Almighty’s protection in 
the past and present. It has been harmonised for four voices by 
Mr. J. Turle, organist of Westminster Abbey, and published by 
Messrs. Chappell and Co., of New Bond-street, London :— 


1. 

God save our gracious Queen ; 
Long live our noble Queen ; 

God save the Queen. 
Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us; 

God save the Queen. 


II. 


Or this, against Sedition. | For Her wy _4 oy <meta in times Or this, in time of Pestilence. 


O Lord, our God ! arise: | Q Lord our God ! arise ; O Lord, our God ! arise; 
Seater her enemies, | Scatter her enemies, ne oe coo 
Break Thou rebellion’s And make them fall. Stay Thine afflicting hand : 
_ wings ; Bless Thou the brave that fight— | Heal Thou our stricken land. 
Smite springs treason | Sworn to defend her right. ae A arial wo stand, 
: ; kings, | Bending we own Thy might. . 
~“T fat God save us all. - 
Ill. Iv. 
Thy choicest gifts in store Saved from each traitor’s arm,— 
Still on Victoria pour— Thou, Lord, her shield from harm 
Health, peace, and fame. Ever hast been. 
Young faces year by year Angels around her way 
Rising her heart to cheer, Watch, while by night and day 
Glad voices, tar and near, Millions with fervour pray, — 
Blessing her name. ** God save the Queen.” 


@ 


CHEAP BARGAINS IN ART.—At the annual public meeting of the five Aca- 
demies lately held in Paris, M. Gruyer, of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, delivered 
an address on M. His de la Salle, the well-known collector, in the course of 
which he recounted many amusing anecdotes relative to the low price of art 
objects at the commencement of the present century. The following is worthy of 
reproduction : On one of his exploring expeditions to Florence, M. de la Salle, 
immediately on his arrival, came across a large-sized bas-relief in bronze, re- 
presenting a Madonna surrounded by a crowd of angels, and in it he recogni 
one of the Santo bronzes. He paid 20 francs (16s.) for this exquisite work, into 
which a follower of Donatello had thrown all his rare talent as an artist. At 
that epoch there were many needy Italian nobles, living from hand to mouth in 
the midst of the richest collections of art, which to them were scarcely more than 
encumbrances. A foreigner seeking the works of masters of the filteenth cen- 
tury, and paying 20 francs for a bronze bas-relief, caused quite a sensation and 
flutter of hope among this class. M. de la Salle received an invitation to visit 
one of the most renowned palaces of the city. On arriving, he found himself in 
— of a noble of the highest lineage, who, after praying him not to disclose 

is name, caused to be spread before him the contents of several large sacks, 
To the astonishment of the collector, these proved to be the rarest plaques and 
medallions of the Italian Renaissance. ‘‘ How much?’ “A crown (4s.) apiece,” 
was he It is hardly necessary to say that M. de la Salle emptied his 
pockets before leaving.— Architect. 
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Gn Extraordinary Jmpostor of the Stuart Era: 
By J. F. Futier, F.S.A. 
CHAPTER J. 


HILE every schoolboy is more or less familiar with the 

names of Dangerfield and Oates, it is not too much to 

affirm that comparatively few general readers of contem- 
porary history know anything of the extraordinary career of a man 
quite as remarkable in many ways, and superior to both in tact and 
cunning, in manner and personal appearance—the author of the 
““ Warming-pan story” about the birth of the Princeof Wales. He 
called himself William Fuller; but I hope to be able to show, by 
and by, that his claims to the name were based on no more reliable 
authority than his own assertion. Macaulay devotes to his doings a 
few paragraphs founded chiefly on a confession ‘‘impartially writ by 
himself ;” but leaves untouched, as being no doubt outside the 
domain of history, the genealogical crux attached to his family and 
pedigree, which presents many curious points of interest to the 
antiquarian reader, and to which we shall refer hereafter. 
Certain it is that he rose from abject poverty to wealth and 
influence; from having been apprentice to a “ skinner and 
conny wool-cutter” in Shoe-lane, London, to consort with kings, 
queens, princes and nobles, to have rich liveries, retinues of 
servants, coaches, and ‘‘ footmen in abundance.” On one occasion, 
when he attended in the suite of the King at the Hague, he had 
“twelve sutes of cloaths” and his waistcoats were, ‘‘ the worst of 
them, of silver stuff about 4cs. the yard,” so that it is not to be 
wondered at if ‘‘ he made no small figure.” 

From “conny wool-cutting” in Shoe-lane he became, in May, 
1688, an inmate of Lord Powis’s mansion in Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; 
where, as he says, he was received as a relative. Through the 
Herbert influence, his mother being of that family, he became page 
to the beautiful Countess of Melfort,* and through Aer influence 
again subsequently page to James’s Queen. He was a Protestant 
when he went to Lincoln’s-inn-fields—Mr. Harflet (of the family of 
Ashe in Kent), his ‘‘ cruel guardian,” having been of that faith ; but 
here he was converted by his lordship’s chaplain, Father Sabran, 
and became for a time a devout Roman Catholic while he was in 
the pay of King James: when he went round to King William, he 
was reconverted, he tells us, by the great Dr. Tillotson, and became 
a staunch Protestant again: but more of this presently. 





* The Earl of Melfort was outlawed and attainted by Act of Parliament in 1694, 
and the Countess, who lived to be 90, was supported, after his death in 1714, by 
keeping at Paris one of the two faro tables authorised by Louis XIV., and worth 
a year. 
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In the interval he “played many parts.” By the time he reached 
the age of twenty-two, he had been a baron, a baronet, a colonel of 
horse, an “ honourable,” &c. ; had been atthe top of the tree and at 
the bottom, many times ; had lived on the fat of the land, and been 
all but starved ; had gone from royal closets to the King’s Bench 
and the Fleet ; and wound up by being sentenced as follows : “ that 
he should go to all the courts in Westminster with a paper on his hat 
expressing his crime ; that he should stand three times in the Pillory, 
two hours at a time [at Charing Cross, at Temple Bar, and at the 
Royal Exchange]; that he should be sent to Bridewell after, and 
there be whipped and kept to hard labour until the second day of 
the next term, and be fined a thousand marks.” 

In addition to his stock of mother-wit, he had, like Dangerfield 
(for whom he expressed when a boy a great admiration), an extremely 
handsome person and features, and was therefore, like Dangerfield, a 
great favourite with the softer sex. ‘‘He had,” says one of his 
enemies, ‘‘ not only so many fair words at pleasure, but likewise that 
innocent face that it was hard to suspect him ;” and again : ‘‘ He does 
everything with that @ /a mode de negligence (I give the French as I 
find it) ‘‘ that truly it was impossible to deny him anything.” Hone in 
his “ Year Book,” quoting from Noble, bears the same testimony : 
“‘ His manners and appearance were attractive, having a fine person 
and an ingenuous countenance.” It is on record that Dr. Oates 
took such a fancy to him, as to induce him to lodge in his own house 
for a considerable time—a favour which was requited by his guest 
wheedling him “‘ out of fifteen pounds—but upon what pretence your 
examinants are not informed; and among other actions, now lies 
charged at the suite of Dr. Oates for thirty pounds.” This was 
surely a feather in the cap of Fuller, who, in his “ Confessions ” 
acknowledges the fact that he had “‘ done” the Doctor, but does not 
admit that the amount was so large. 

Before we go into other matters, it is well that we should first 
touch upon the chief exploit of his life, upon which his fame (such as 
it is) depends, and which gained for him the high-sounding title of 
‘‘Cheat- Master General”—the invention of the ‘‘ Warming-pan” story. 
He entered the service of Lord Powis in May, 1688. The Prince of 
Wales was born on the roth of June following—Fuller being then a 
mere boy. The highly ingenious tale which the young page concocted, 
and subsequently circulated, obtained an amount of credence which 
was not to be wondered at when we consider the cleverness and 
verisimilitude which it displayed. -He asserted that the child was a 
supposititious one ; and, in “ A Brief Discovery of the True Mother,” 
he told a tale which the Parliament and the nation fully believed. 
His assertion was that, in May, 1688, the Countess of Tyrconnel 
(whose zeal for the cause of King James was well known) ‘‘ came 
from Ireland to England in the Monmouth yacht, Captain Wright 
commander ; and besides her own daughters and servants that 
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attended her hither, brought over two gentlewomen both big with 
child, the first of whom was about thirty years of age, a lusty and 
healthful countenanced woman ; the second was a tall and slender 
woman, darkish haired, and something about twenty.” The first 
was brought to bed at St. Albans on the way to London, the second, 
whose name was Mrs. Grey, “ was conveyed to St. James's Palace, 
and lodged in two private rooms over or within the Lady Strickland’s 
lodgings, in the narrow gallery between the Queen’s apartments 
and the Great Chappel. . In these lodgings this young gentlewoman 
was delivered, on Sunday morning the roth of June; the same day, 
and but a little time before the Queen pretended to be delivered 
also.” He asserted that he saw the child of Mary Grey taken in a 
warming-pan into the Queen’s chamber, and that subsequently the 
baby was foisted on the nation as the legitimate Prince of Wales. 
** As soon after the event as Mrs. Grey was able to travel, I, with 
Father Sabran and a Mrs. Jones, took her to Dover, and handed her 
over to one Father Grey, her supposed brother (as such he pretended 
himself), a secular priest and an Irishman, with whom she embarked 
for Calais, in order to be conveyed to the convent of Benedictine 
nuns at Paris.” ‘‘ From this convent,” he says, ‘‘ she escaped ;” and 
he, being then page to the Queen at St. Germains, was sent over by 
her, with a letter to Lord Montgomery, winding up with the injunc- 
tion to “ use all endeavours to get Mrs. Grey dispatched, to prevent 
whatever designs she might pretend to.” 

The publication of these statements set the City in a ferment, and 
drove the Jacobites furious. The statements were denied. Fuller 
returned to the charge with a pamphlet, giving copies of the Queen’s 
letters, the originals of which he had brought over from time to time, 
in the pipes of keys, or folded up into sham buttons sewn on to his 
coat. These letters, he said, he got from the queen’s own hand, 
and delivered himself to Lord Montgomery and others; with them 
were others found in the Duchess of Tyrconnel’s trunk, from the 
Marchioness of Powis, Father Sabran, Lord Tyrconnel, and the 
Queen’s secretary, Mr. Carrel. These documents went fully to 
prove the plot to murder Mrs. Grey ; and the letter of the Secretary 
declares to the Duchess of Tyrconnel that he is ‘commanded by 
the Queen to say that, of necessity, Mrs. Mary Grey must be put to 
death,” &c. Then followed a story about the discovery of letters 
from Mrs. Labadie (the nurse) to her father, confirming beyond 
doubt the whole story. 

To such straits was the Court driven that, on Monday, October 22, 
1688, an extraordinary Council was held in Whitehall ; at which were 
present the Queen Dowager, spiritual and temporal peers, the 
judges, the Lord Mayor, aldermen, &c., &c. ; when evidence was 
taken on oath. Among those examined were the Queen Dowager, 
Lady Powis, Lady Arran, Lady Peterborough, Lady Sunderland, 
Lady Roscommon, Mrs, Lavadie, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
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Privy Seal, the Lord President of the Council, several peers, the 
three physicians to the King, &c., &c. His Majesty proposed that 
the Queen also should be sworn; but the Council did not think 
it necessary. These depositions were immediately published, by 
order of James: still the bubble did not burst. 

But we are taking events somewhat out of order; as, although the 
story was circulated at the time, Fuller’s published statements did 
not appear till he had gone over to the other side. 

The Queen fled to France, taking with her our hero as page. 
While serving her and James, he crossed and recrossed some dozen 
times, variously disguised, and meeting with many adventures, some 
of which we shall particularise later on. His plan was, to land 
always on the coast of Kent—his native county, and the roads of 
which he well knew ; thence he found his way to London, Berwick, 
Bristol, and Ireland, with letters written in invisible ink, and hidden 
in keys, buttons, the leather of his boots, and the lining of his hat. 
But gradually things became too hot for him, and proclamations were 
issued for his arrest. James and his Queen were delighted with him ; 
so was the French King, at whose court he appeared, joining in the 
festivities and pleasures of it. 

But at last he began to be uneasy about going any more to 
England. On the twelfth occasion he was, as he says, “snapt.” 
After meeting, by appointment, at night, several lords and others, 
he had stripped off from his upper coat all the buttons, in which 
their letters were, and delivered them; when, having other business 
to do, he left about nine o’clock, and going out of the tavern (the “Half 
Moon” in Cheapside) to take coach, he unexpectedly found himself 
face to face with his Williamite guardian, Harflet, and his nephew, 
Major Kitchel. 

From this encounter dates Fuller’s change of front and return to 
the Protestant religion. ‘“ Major Kitchel bids the coachman drive 
to Lord Shrewsbury’s house. . . . His Lordship asked me abundance 
of questions, but I would own nothing; and it being late, Major 
Kitchel had a warrant to keep me in custody, and lodged me in his 
own house, lying in the same bed with me, and his servant sitting in 
the room all night.” Next day he was examined by Lord Sidney 
(afterwards Earl of Romney) and others, threatened with irons, and 
with Newgate and the Tower; was searched, but without effect, 
though he had several letters (according to his own statement) con- 
cealed about his person ; and the King was then consulted as to 
what should be done with him. 

He was ultimately sent to lodge with Dr. Tillotson, at the Deanery 
of St. Paul’s, with a guard of two gentlemen, but not allowed to go 
out. Here he was brought to the Protestant faith again; and, 
by frequent interviews with high officials of the state, and with 
Harflet and Major Kitchel, led to see the great worldly advantages 
likely to follow his political conversion also, “I know not how to 
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express,” he says, “ what a strange consternation I was in when I writ 
my confession ; I pray’d, then writ, pray’d and pray’d, and writ and 
writ again ; and having finished it, it was carried to the King.” 

The following night he had an interview with William, and kissed 
hands in the royal closet at Kensington. ‘ His Majesty gave strong 
assurances of his continual favor ; and promised that honourable 
provision should be made for me,” contingent, of course, upon faithful 
service. “ After which I said, ‘Sir, to confirm what I have given 
Your Majesty in writing, I have many letters yet about me.’ Upon 
this the King turned to the secretary saying, ‘ My lord, was he not 
searched ?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ answered his lordship, ‘ I much wonder to hear 
him talk about letters ;’ accordingly I began to cut my buttons in 
pieces, so that the King said he thought I was mad ; but when I had 
taken a letter out and unfolded it, I gave it to his Majesty, who was 
much pleased.” 

After entering into the service of William, he became uneasy in his 
mind, “ contemplating with myself how I should have a good con- 
science.” If these qualms had come upon him a little sooner, they 
might have had more weight ; however, he got over them by writing 
“ William” and “ James ”’ on slips of paper, shutting them up ina 
book, walking three times round the room, letting them then fly out, 
and taking up the cause of whichever name fell nearest to him: 
William won. 

Fuller had of course to take to the road again, crossing and re- 
crossing to France, and scouring the country, from time to time, at 
home. When matters were brought to a head, and a blow was 
supposed to be on the point of being struck on behalf of James at 
home,Captain Matthew Crone * arrived at St. Germains from Ireland. 
Fuller took him to the Queen’s closet ; afterwards, by the Queen’s 
command, took charge of him, as he was unable tospeak French ; 
and subsequently “ pumped” him dry, and when he got him to 
England, had him arrested with important letters on his person. 
Fuller was to be the principal witness, as he had now thrown off the 
mask: but the trial had to be put off, in consequence of an attempt 
to poison him (so he states) ; from the effects of which he was ill for 
seven weeks, lost all his hair, and suffered great agony. The follow- 
ing curious fact in reference to the trial (which resulted in the con- 
viction of Crone) is worth relating. He says: “ The trial lasted for 





* Crone was probably a Cork man, a relative of Daniel Crone of Moige, who in 
1666 had lands confirmed to him in that county, which he held in 1659 “‘ for 
service in Ireland, during the late horrid rebellion.” In the same confirmation 
grant William Smart is also mentioned. He acted subsequently as executor of 
Crone, who was an Alderman of Cork, and married Jeane or Joane Boles, of the 
family of the present Rector of Nenagh. I have been unable to trace Matthew 
Crone’s connection with Daniel, who left two sons, Daniel and Jonathan. I think 
it likely that they were brothers. 
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several days by reason of a dispute concerning a mistake made by 
the foreman of the Grand Jury misspelling the word vera.” 

After the conviction of Crone, Fuller rose high in favour. William 
started for Ireland, and our hero got permission to follow, and funds 
to enable him todo so. He had a handsome equipage, servants, 
horses, and the like, and was ‘‘in every way richly accoutred.” At 
Chester he met Lord Kingston, joined company, and went over under 
the same convoy. They landed near Ring’s End. “His Majesty 
was at Chapel Izard [Izod], where I waited on him, and kissed 
hands.” Being graciously permitted to follow the King as soon as he 
could—in other words, when it suited his own convenience to do so, 
he remained in Dublin ; enjoying himself, no doubt, much better than 
if he had gone to Limerick or Drogheda. After the battle of the 
Boyne, he met an old Jacobite acquaintance, Major Graham, a 
prisoner on pardle, together with a French officer, a prisoner also. 
The rest of his story shall be told in another chapter. 


xe 


Mn the Spilable *‘-ing ” in Mames of JPlaces in the 
British Isles. 


T appears to me that Mr. Kemble underrates the influence 
I which Roman civilisation exercised in South Britain, sur- 
viving, as it does, to this day, not only in massive structural 
remains, but also in the municipal institutions of some of our 
ancient cities and towns. 

It seems extremely inconsistent to assign so much to a race ad- 
mittedly so barbarous as were the Saxons, to whom the conquest of 
Britain is ascribed; and to assume that Roman institutions were 
rapidly and entirely, or almost entirely, effaced. I am unable to dis- 
cover any satisfactory evidence of results so anomalous: on the 
contrary, the more I am able to investigate the scanty records we 
possess, the more certain does it appear to me that the basis of 
English civilisation, and of England’s power and welfare, is essen- 
tially Roman.* That, unlike the continental parts of that great 
empire, Southern Britain was not overrun by hordes of savage bar- 
barians ; her history, from the departure of the Romans to about 
the time of Stephen, being a series of personal and dynastic 
struggles, which Milton contemptuously styled “‘ battles of kites and 
crows.” That, prior to the time of Stephen, there was in our 
country no national life, and, consequently, no patriotic feeling: so 
it was not disgraceful to support a Saxon, a Dane, or a Norman, 





* Consult ‘‘ The Romans of Britain,” by H. C. Coote, F.S.A., passim. 
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provided he was a strong man, fit for the post of king or Bretwalda, 
and furnished with a plausible title. 

About the time of Stephen’s accession the English began to form 
an united people—in a word, a nation ; and so, during the dynastic 
and personal struggles which are known as the Wars of the Roses, 
no foreign power was brought in to assist either side ; to have done 
that were an error fatal to either party who so offended the patriotism 
of his followers. This national feeling grew and strengthened to 
the time when Charles I. unwisely set himself to its subjugation. 
Since 1688 its pre-eminence has been acknowledged ; and the peace 
of the country is now disturbed, not by personal and dynastic strife, 
but by the competitions of political parties. 

If this general view be in any degree well founded, a Saxon im- 
migration so extensive as to lead to the extermination of Roman 
power is utterly impossible. On the other hand, the small size of 
the fleets assigned to each invader is less inconsistent with the 
arrival of some noted warrior, with his companions in arms, invited 
to assist residents to establish or maintain supremacy.* 

Mr. Kemble, with all his Teutonic fervour, is careful to avoid 
that exaggeration which disfigures the pages of some of his disciples. 
He emphatically condemns the extravagant accounts of total exter- 
mination and miserable oppression; and appeals to the personal 
appearance of the peasantry in many parts of England as evidence 
how muchof Keltic blood was permitted to subsist, and even to mingle 
with that of the ruling Germans ; and in this he is abundantly sup- 
ported by Professors Huxley and Rolleston. Mr. Kemble also 
refers to the number of Keltic words yet current in English, as 
showing that a strong Keltic element was permitted to remain and 
influence the Saxon ; making special reference to the researches of 
the Rev. R. Garnett (‘‘ Saxons in England,” i. 21, 22).t 

With these enlightened views, the stress which Mr. Kemble lays 
on the alleged introduction of the German Mark system is very note- 
worthy. If he had estimated the influence of Rome as I do—an 
estimate which appears to me absolutely unavoidable—he would 
have seen that whilst, before the arrival of the Romans, Marks may 
have, and probably did prevail in this, as in many imperfectly settled 
countries, they would be so modified, during four centuries of 
Roman sway, as to have become something very different, yet retain- 
ing traces of their origin, some of which survive. It was not the 
practice of the Romans to exterminate the races they conquered, 
nor to eradicate their institutions, but simply to bring them into 





* “The Credibility of Ven. Bede, Saint and Confessor, and of his Followers.” 
Pro Lit. and Phil. Society of Liverpool, 1877-8. 

t Consult also ‘‘ The Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western Europe, 
and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch,” by Charles Mackay, 
LL.D., F.R.S.A. Denmark. London, 1877. 
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harmony with their own pre-eminence. Occasionally, as special 
marks of favour, they established colonies or municipalities, but 
usually retained the existing local organisation, under the super- 
vision of a Roman resident, or trusted native prince, much as is 
done now-a-days in the Asiatic and African portions of the 
Britannic empire. Thus, the Marks, or their analogues, became 
** vills,” ‘‘ bohrs,” and ‘‘ townships ; ” and the earliest Domes which 
we possess subsequent to the departure of the Romans, appear 
to me to bear their impress. Every man was obliged to belong 
to some ‘‘ bohr,” that is, to a community of persons who guaranteed 
each other; or to some “hlaford,’”’ that is, guarantor of order ; 
otherwise he was regarded as friendless and lordless, and, therefore, 
an “utlagh,” or outlaw; or, to adopt a phrase from the laws of 
Howell Dda, “ of the bush and brake.” 

The maintenance of order is the first step towards civilisation, 
which has its corner-stone in physical force judiciously applied. 
Every good man and true had to present himself at stated periods 
in some ‘‘ moot,” “thing,” or “law,” and if absent, was liable to 
fine or other punishment. 

These conditions are by no means peculiar to any race; there 
may be features of special nationality ; but the conditions were im- 
posed in Judza, where the assembly must be at one place for the 
whole people instead of at several distributed through the country ; 
consequently, the attendance was felt to be extremely vexatious, and 
the people tried to substitute other ‘‘ high places,” which were more 
convenient of access. So, on the Areopagus of Athens, and in 
Rome—though, when the Rhamnes and Luceres amalgamated with 
the Sabines, the respective hills appeared to have been deserted, 
except as fortifications, and the united Senate to have met on the 
marshy plain between the hills; the swamp giving that protection 
from sudden attack, which appears to have been an important reason 
for the elevated position usually selected for such assemblies in 
early times. 

Mr. Kemble, however, assuming that the Saxons made or found a 
tabula rasa, collected 220 of what he termed patronymical names, 
which he believed to be those of ancient “ marks ;” and from local 
names in England, he inferred the existence of 1,329 marks, bear- 
ing 627 names; some of the names being repeated in various 
counties. (Vol.i. App. A.) In collecting the first 220 names, Mr. 
Kemble appears to have assumed that the termination -émgas is always 
patronymical; and, in his larger collection, that the syllable -zmg was 
probably patronymical also, provided it was not initial The name 
of the county of Kent is conspicuously topographical, and not 
patronymical, being derived from its promontorial character, like 
Cantire in Scotland, of which name Kent is a contraction, the full 
name being retained in the first two syllables of Canterbury. Yet 
Mr. Kemble, noting that the division of Kent into “ East Cent- 
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ingas” and ‘*West Centingas,” is retained in charters until late in 
the eleventh century (see vol. i. p. 78), includes the name in his first 
list. Of this he does not offer any explanation. 

The men of Kent were known as ‘“‘ Kentwara ;”’ but, I believe, 
there is not any other record that they were called ‘‘ Kentingas ; ” 
Mr. Kemble expressly says that word was used to denote two 
divisions of the county. Doubtless the men of the two divisions 
were meant, the final -as being the Anglo-Saxon form of the Keltic 
eis, men; the second syllable the ‘‘ Thing,” at which the men of 
each division had to appear periodically. 

Mr. Kemble’s omission to assign the patronymic origin for the 
word ‘‘centingas ” is paralleled in every other case ; for he has not 
adduced any evidence to show that there were in this country 
tribes, or even individuals, who bore the names which he terms 
patronymical. He finds some in the “Traveller's Song,” in 
Beowulf, and in Zeus ; all very precarious evidence that people bear- 
ing those names settled in England. Surely, if the settlers num- 
bered over 200, some information might be gleaned about so many 
men of mark ; and much more if the number exceeded 600. 

To show how uncertain such a test may be, the reader is reminded 
how often an adventitious g is introduced into words ; how often one 
legitimate is dropped. Mr. Kemble adduces Abingdon and Dun- 
nington as corruptions of “‘ Ebba”’ or ‘‘ Ebbe,” and of “ Dunnan:” 
Mollington in Cheshire appears in Domesday as ‘* Molineton ;” on 
the other hand, Glastonbury was anciently written Glasstingbyrig ; 
and of both forms of corruption numerous examples may be found. 

Again, two of the most important military roads are known as 
‘‘Erming”’ street, and ‘‘ Watling” street, names which they no 
doubt bore not only during the Roman occupation, but probably 
before. The word street appears to be surplusage, and Watling a 
corruption of Keltic gaotdtleach-eang (i.e., eanach) signifying the Gaelic 
or Irish road, running from south-east to north-west, as illustrated by 
applying the name Watling-street to the Milky Way,which has acourse 
nearly parallel to it. ‘‘ Erming” may be from the Keltic erim-eang, 
a riding road, one for the use of horses ; and, possibly, it is the most 
ancient of our commercial roads, opening a communication between 
the Phenician traders and the inland parts. The forms ‘ Watlinga,” 
and “ Erminga” are probably survivals from the Roman names 
“ Watlinga via ” and “‘ Erminga via.” 

If I am correct in supposing the final syllable in “ Watling” and 
“ Erming” to mean road, it is not improbable that a similar con- 
junction of letters in other names has the like significance, and 
denotes places situated near to some line of road, analogous to 
Stretford, Stretton, &c. Further, in Scotland there appear to be 
upwards of 100 places with names compounded with -zmg; and in 
Ireland between 50 and 60 more. The latter cannot be ascribed to 
Saxon patronymics, whatever may be said of the former. 

JoszrH Boutt. 
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Mooks and Corners of Did England. 
No. I.— Whiteleaf Cross, Bucks. 


HIS curious relic of antiquity is to be seen in a hamlet of the 
© parish of Monk’s Risborough, between Aylesbury and 
Wycombe, which stands at the base of the hill on the side of 
which the Cross is cut, like the White Horse near Farringdon, 
in Berkshire. The Cross is engraved on the side of a high and 
steep chalky hill, facing the south-west. The perpendicular line of 
the Cross is nearly 100 feet in length, and about 50 in breadth at 
the bottom, but decreasing upwards to nearly 20 feet. The 
transverse line is about 70 feet in length and 12 in breadth, and the 
trench cut into the chalk is from 2 to 3 feet deep. Dr. Wise thinks 
this Cross is visible from a greater distance than the White Horse, 
and that it is discernible for thirty miles. It may be seen from 
the White Horse, which he computes at that distance. 

The Cross, like the Horse, is scoured up with a festival ; and in 
Dr. Wise’s time, the common people preserved some imperfect 
traditions of contributions raised on this occasion, and even from 
some of the colleges in Oxford; though, the Doctor observes, “ if 
any estates have been formerly charged with the expense, time has 
long since made void the obligation; and the scouring is per- 
formed at the expense of the neighbourhood, but never without a 
merry-making.” ‘‘From this similitude of fabric and custom, I 
think we may reasonably conclude, that both the Horse and the 
Cross are the work of the same age,” if not of the same hands and 
times. Both are emblems of triumph: “the Horse denotes a 
victory gained by the Saxons over some other people ; as the Cross 
some action in which the Christians prevailed over the Pagans; and 
since history began, if we except the Saxons themselves, we shall 
find none of the latter in this island besides the Danes.” Again: 
‘Whatever may be the fate of the Horse, it is undeniable that the 
Cross was both an omen and a customary emblem of victory, as 
appears from the coins and other monuments of Christian emperors 
and kings down from the time of Constantine the Great.” 

We gather from Dr. Wise’s arguments, that when the White Horse 
ceased to be the Saxon standard, the Cross was adopted in its place. 
This change he ascribes to Alfred; and that king’s singular piety 
and superstitious regard for relics encourage the probability that he 
should lay aside the old Pagan device, or White Horse, and assume 
that of the Cross; while there is unquestionable authority for 
believing the Cross to have been Alfred’s arms,* and that it did not 





* See a MS. rollin the library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, signed by 
Sir Gilbert Dethyck, Garter, and the other Kings of Arms, which gives hima 
cross fitchée. And, in a MS. of Mr. Bryan Twyne’s, in the University 
Archives, is this note: ‘‘ King Alfred’s Arms sent unto me out of Ireland, by 
Mr. Usher. He beareth Azure, a Cross Patée Or.” 
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belong to any of his predecessors. Under Alfred, too, who was the 
restorer of the Saxon valour by land, and the founder of the nation’s 
power by sea, Dr. Wise supposes “ the Cross became the badge of 
the fleet as well as of the army: and is still preserved in the 
cognisance of the royal navy.” 

History does not, however, clearly bear out the Whiteleaf Cross 
to have been the work of Alfred himself; but Dr. Wise, with great 
show of reason, attributes it to Alfred’s son and successor, Edward 
the Elder, in memory of a victory gained on or near the spot: for, to 
this day, about a mile or two from the Cross, is the village of 
Bledelawe, or Bledelow, implying the Bloody Hill ; and this, our 
indefatigable antiquarian considers to have been the field of a 
sanguinary battle, in the year gos. 

An account of this singular relic of antiquity appeared some years 
ago in Zhe Mirror, and with reference to it the Rev. T. Evetts, 
Rector of Monk’s Risborough, sends the following communication : 
** The writer in Zhe Mirror, I observe, speaks of the name Whiteleaf 








WHITELEAF CROSS. 


attached to the Cross, as derived from the hamlet at its foot ; but 
the tradition which has reached me derives the name of the hamlet 
from the Cross, and assigns the derivation to the Saxon leader, 
‘* Whitlaf” (?), who gained a victory over the Danes in the battle 
fought at Bledlow, the Cross being cut out on our hill as more patent 
to the country round, and being a memorial of a victory gained by 
Christian Saxons, much as the White Horse in Berkshire is a 
memorial of Saxons when they were still Pagan. The Cross is 
scoured and kept clean by the proprietor of the Hampden estate, 
now the Earl of Buckinghamshire, who is lord of the manor of 
Monk’s Risborough. The common, or open land, round the Cross 
was allotted to this estate at the enclosure of the parish about forty 
years ago, with the condition attached of keeping the land round the 
Cross open, and maintaining the cleanness and order of the Cross. 
It is accordingly kept in good order, and forms a very grand and 
conspicuous object, to be seen for miles around.” 
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Che history of Gilds. 
By Cornetius Wa.rorp, F.S.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
(Continued from page 249.) 
PART J. 
Cuaprer VII.—Merchant Gilds. 


O what period in the history of Gilds we may assign the 
jaa origin of Merchant Gilds (Gi/d@ Mercatoria) is by no means 

an easy point to determine. It is known that they existed 
in England at a very early date, even in the Anglo-Saxon times. 
The Gilds of Dover, of the Thanes at Canterbury, as also perhaps 
the Gild-Merchant of London, are instances ; and some others will 
be noted as we proceed. At a somewhat later period are to be 
ranked the Gild-Merchant of York, the great Gild of St. John at 
Beverley, that of the Hanshouse of Beverley, as also that of the 
Blessed Mary at Chesterfield. 

There seems good ground for believing that as early as the tenth 
century, and perhaps before, there was an order of monks in the 
North of Germany whose chief occupation was commerce, and who 
probably encouraged and protected the Gilds, as being in the 
direction of their aims. These were known as the Grand Masters of 
the Teutonic Orders. They founded a branch in London during the 
reign of Edward the Confessor, in the eleventh century, under the 
name of Gilhalda Teutonicorum. In this designation we have the direct 
derivation of the word Gildha//, the Hall of the Gilds; which 
designation survives long after the Order itself has passed away. 
The Order in London became afterwards a branch of the Hanseatic 
League ; and yet later was designated as the Merchants of the Steel- 
yard, which latter were swept away by Queen Elizabeth in 1597. 
The Lombards then reigned in their stead. 

These Merchant Gilds are believed in many cases to have arisen 
quite independently of the towns wherein they were located ; but in 
other cases they seem from the beginning to have been identified 
with the town, and its corporate government. The Old Usages of 
Winchester contain many evidences of an early relationship of this 
kind between the Gild of Merchants there and the whole body of 
citizens ; and the same applies to the Ordinances of Worcester. 

One of these Gilds-Merchant existed at York in the time of Henry 
I. (1100-35). At this date the Gild of Beverley was constituted after 
its model. Jt became the general rule to confirm the Gild of a town by 
granting it all the liberties which another town already enjoyed. Wilda 
quotes from Madox, as towns which had received this confirmation 
under Henry IJ. (1154-89), Winchester, Shrewsbury, Andover, 
Southampton, Wallingford; under Richard I. (1189-99), Gloucester; 
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under John (1199-1216), Helleston and Dunwich ; under Henry III. 
(1216-72), Hereford. In the reign of this latter king the Gild of 
Chesterfield took its rise. I think it probable that whenever the 
king visited any town for the first time, especially during periods of 
war and civil commotion, and received aid and support from its 
inhabitants, that he either extended the privileges of its Gild, or, if 
this had been already done, that he granted it the rights of corpor- 
ation. 

But apart from instances of Royal favour, let us consider for a 
passing moment the natural course of events. Security from external 
dangers, and the maintenance of peace and good government in 
their towns, had obviously been among the original motives of the 
burghers in uniting themselves into Gilds. But as almost all Gild- 
brothers carried on trade, the once existing organisation was soon 
used for the furthering the common trade interests ; for it was, as we 
have seen, in the nature of the Gild to provide generally for all wants 
which the family union was no longer sufficient to satisfy, and for the 
provisions of which the State was not yet developed and strong 
enough. To confederate in defence of liberty and right, was in 
itself the first requisite for the prosperity of trade and traffic. More- 
over, it was the especial endeavour of the Gild to obtain privileges 
which would further trade : for instance, the right of coinage, staple- 
right, immunity from tolls, &c. The Gilds provided also for the 
regulation of industry, and for buying and selling ; and for institutions 
such as the Cloth-Halls, with their severe control of wares, of which 
there existed one as early as 1060 at Valenciennes. The sooner the 
town became chiefly a commercial place, the sooner did the Gild 
there take the character of a Merchant-Gild. Though the Merchant- 
Gilds consisted chiefly of merchants, yet from the first craftsmen as 
such were not excluded from them. But of this I shall speak more 
in detail under Crafts-Gilds, Chapter IX. 

Mr. Pike (History of Crime, vol. i. p. 64) offers some suggestive 
observations also upon the Gilds of this class : “Thus far the Gild has 
been regarded in only two of its aspects—as the Police-Gild, and as 
the Social-Gild. It has, however, another, and in later times more 
familiar aspect—as the Trading-Gild. How one sprang from 
another, or which was the first in origin, it would, perhaps, be 
impossible to determine with certainty. The Trading-Gild appears 
in more forms than one—as the Gild-Merchant, which it is difficult 
to distinguish from the Town-Corporation, and as the Gild of Crafts- 
men. The Craft-Gilds do not come into notice before the Norman 
Conquest, but, on the other hand, they show themselves soon after- 
wards, and there seems to be no good reason for denying them any 
ptevious existence. An antiquity extending at least as far back as 
the time of Edward the Confessor is claimed for the Gild-Merchant, 
and allowed, in the later charters, to some of the Towns ; the Gild- 
hall of the Burgesses at Dover, and the Gild of Burgesses at Canter- 
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bury, are mentioned in Domesday-book. In the earlies record of 
the Exchequer after Domesday, the Gilds of Weavers appear 
to be regularly constituted, and perfectly familiar to the revenue 
officers.” 

In the goth Henry III. (1245) a charter was “ granted and con- 
firmed to John Mauncell, parson of the church of Wygan,” setting 
forth “that his town of Wygan should be a borough for ever, and 
that the burgesses should have Gild-Merchant with Aansa, and alt 
the liberties and free customs to such Gild belonging, with the privi- 
leges to the burgesses of sok and sak, tol and them, attachments 
within the borough, infangenthef and utfangenthef, and exemption 
from toll, lestage, pontage, passage, and stallage over land and at all 
seaports, and freedom from suit or service to the county or wapentak 
for their lands within the borough ; with the further provision that 
merchant strangers and others, on paying the customary dues, should 
have freedom to pass into the borough with their merchandise, and 
safely there remain, and safely thence return.” (Vide Baines, Lanca- 
shire (1836), iii. 530.) 

It was probably at the instance of the Gilds-Merchant that the 
Hanseatic League was founded. The important part which it played 
in the commerce of Europe during several centuries will be known 
to many of my readers. 

Under date May 29, 1261, Edward, Earl of Chester (afterwards 
Edward I.), granted by charter to his burgesses of Macclesfield 
(inter alta), “* That our burgesses of the same town have a Merchant- 
Gild in the same borough, with all the liberties and free customs to 
such Gild appertaining. This was in fact a monopoly of trade into 
the hands of the Brotherhood of the Gild. This privilege was con- 
firmed by subsequent monarchs. The restriction did not apply 
during the limits of the fairs. These latter came in course of time 
to be great modifiers of local monopolies. 

The “Custumal of Preston,” given in Dobson and Harland’s 
‘* History of Preston Gild” (2nd ed. p. 73), contains the following :-— 

“1, So that they shall have a Gild-mercatory, with Hanse, and 
other customs and liberties belonging to such Gild ; and so that no 
one who is not of that Gild shall make any merchandise in the said 
town, unless with the will of the burgesses. 

“9. If any nativus [born bondmen] dwell anywhere in the same 
town, and hold any land, and be in the forenamed Gild and Hanse, 
and pay lot and scot with the same burgesses for one year and one 
day, then he shall not be reclaimed by his lord, but shall remain free 
in the same town.” 

Other references to these will occur in subsequent chapters. 

In the reign of Edward III. these Merchant-Gilds were charged 
with combining, nay, even conspiring to enhance the price of pro- 
visions. Thus in the 37th of this reign (1363) there was enacted “ A 
Statute concerning Diet and Apparel,” which recites as follows :— 
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‘*V. Item. For the great mischiefs that have happened as well as to the king as 
to the great men and commons of the realm, that the merchants, called grocers, 
do engross all manner of merchandise vendible ; and suddenly do enhance the 
price of such merchandise within the realm, putting to sale by.cavin and ordinance 
made betwixt them, called the Fraternity and Gild of Merchants, the merchandise 
which be most dear, and keep in store the other, till the time that dearth or 
scarcity be of the same; it is ordained, that no English Merchant shall use no 
ware nor merchandise by him nor by other, nor by no manner of covin, but only 
one, which he shall choose betwixt this and the Feast of Candlemas next ensuing.” 

Surveyors, consisting of ‘‘ good people and lawful of every mer- 
chandise ” were to be appointed to see to the due carrying out of these 
provisions. This Act was repealed by 38 Edward III. cap. 2 
(1363-4), under which all buying and selling was declared free, with 
certain reservations. 

(Zo be continued.) 


& 


Bibliography of the ** bistoria Crojana.” 


, OMER was unknown in Europe from the fourth to the 
i > fourteenth century. Geotiry of Monmouth (1160) knew 
Homer, but only by name. Yet the Trojan story was kept 

alive in two Latin histories, which passed under the names of Dares 
Phrygius and Dictys Cretensis. Dares is said to have been trans- 
lated out of the Greek, but was doubtless forged in the declining age 
of Latin literature. There is a MS. of this history 800 years old. 
Dictys, in six books, is said to have been discovered by means of 
an earthquake in the city of Cnossus in Nero’s reign. It doubtless 
had a Greek original, and appears to have been a paraphrase of 
Homer, with many fabulous additions. But about 1280, Guido de 
Colonna, a native of Messina, in Sicily, a learned civilian and good 
Italian poet, took the Trojan history in hand. He engrafted on 
Dares and Dictys many new and romantic inventions, which the 
taste of the age dictated, and which the connection between Grecian 
and Gothic fiction admitted. He comprehended in his plan the 
Theban and Argonautic stories trom Ovid, Statius, and Valerius 
Flaccus, thus compiling a grand prose romance in Latin containing 
15 books, and entitled in most MSS. “ Historia de Bello Trojano.” 
It was written at the request of Mattheo de Porta, Archbishop of 
Salerno. Dares and Dictys were at once superseded by this 
improved and comprehensive history. All its heroes were adopted 
into romance. Our Chaucer derived from it his ideas of the Trojan 
story, and quotes ‘‘ mine auctor Guido” as asound authority. Bale 
says that Edward I. met with Guid» in Sicily, when returning from 
the Holy Land. The King was interested in the Trojan story, and 
‘invited our author to England. This was in the year 1270. A 
writer, quoted by Hearne, says that Guido came to England and had 
already written notes on Dares and Dictys, and “ The Battle of 
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Troy.” What became of Guido after this we do not know: but in 
1287 he finished his great work, as he says in the epilogue to 
“‘ Historia Destructionis Troie.” | Dan John Lydgate, monk of 
Bury, paraphrased the Troy book in English in 1420; Raoul le 
Fevre turned it into French, and Caxton translated it into English 
prose in 1464. Thus Guido indirectly gave Caxton ‘‘ The Recuyell 
of the Histories of Troye,” which is the first book printed in the 
English language. 

The compilation of Guido had a wonderful vitality in the infancy 
of printing, and long after. We propose, hereafter, to mention the 
different editions of the Troy Book, and will begin with oné which 
lies before us. This is by some thought to be the editio princeps. It 
is in Hain, 5502, and we give his collations, which are correct for 
all copies of this undated edition we have seen. 

1. (Columnis Guido de) “ Historia Destructionis Troj#.” F. 1a 
c. sign, a. “Incipit p’logus sup’ Historia Destructionis Troie 

| composita per judicem | Guidonem de Columna Messanensem 
pre | dictum, etc.,f. 177a. Factum etc. to feliciter. ‘‘ Deinde spatio 
interjecto, Item Troia magna edificata est tempore aioth, etc. f. 178b. 

S. lL. aet typ. n. gto. g.ch.c. f. 30 L 

This edition has no catchwords or pagination, but it has signatures. 
The place of printing is, by conjecture, assigned to Haarlem. There 
are other Latin editions without date; they are here given, from 
Hain :— 

2. S. L. a. et typ. nf. g. ch. c. f. 2, col. 43,1. 87 ff. 

3- S. 1. a. et typ. n. 4to. (Louvain, John de Westphalia ?). 

4. S.1 a. et typ. nf. g. ch. (Ultraj Nich. Ketclaer et Ger. de 
Leempt ?). 

5. SL a. et typ. nf. 34, 1. rgo ffs. 

6. Arnoldum Therburne, Milan ; mark of printer 4to. 1477, g. ch. 
c. f. 31,1. 152 fis. 

7. Argent 1486, f. g. ch. c. f. 2, col. 43, 1. 88 f£ 

8 » 1489 ” ” ” ” 

Il 9 1494 ” ” ” ” 
Here follow the German versions :—~ 
No date. 

» (Aug. Vind. Gun. Zainer). 
1474, f. John Bamber. 
» Aug. f. 

ge 6 & 

1488 yy if. 

1489 Strasb. f. 


POON ERY Sm 


” ” a ° 
S. i. a. ep typ. (Hen. Riddern). 
Here follow the French versions :— 
1. S. la. et typ. 
2. 1480, Paris, f. 
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Here follow the Italian versions :— 

Guido’s Troy Book was translated in 1324 by Philippi Ceffi, a 
Florentine, and printed, 

1. Venice, 1481,f. Ant. de Alexandria. 

- Florence, 1610, 4to. (very scarce). 
- Naples, 1665, 4to. 
Here follow the Belgian :— 
. Antwerp, f. Jan Van Dvesborch. 
. Gouda, f. G. de Leeu, 1479. 
- Haerlem, f. 1485. 
Here follow the Bohemian :-— 

1. S. 1. a, et typ. 4to. (Pilsnae, c. 1475). 

Bi: inp »  4to. 238 fis. 

The compilation made by Raoul Lefevre, and printed under the title 
of ‘‘ Le Recueil des Histoires de Troye,”’ was composed in 1464, and 
probably printed at Bruges, by Colard Mansion, about 1476. This 
is the first book printed in French, and was translated by Caxton 
from Lefevre’s MSS. in 1469, and printed, probably at Bruges, in 
1474, being the first book printed in English. This appears to have 
been the only time Caxton ever printed the work, but between 1474 
and 1708, when the last edition seems to have been printed on 
London Bridge, there were at least twenty quarto editions in English. 
But the bibliography of this English “‘ Destruction of Troy ” deserves 
a special article. 

We thus find that the popularity of Guido’s Book is shown by 
nearly thirty known editions and versions in the fifteenth century. 

Dares and Dictys did not altogether die out, and several editions 
of each are both early and curious. 

The account of Lydgate’s versions, and Caxton’s compilation, will 
furnish ample materials for another article. 

AvIn WILLIAMS, F.R. Hist.S. 
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THood-Engraving. 

T was much to be desired that some one who united in his person 

a knowledge of the history of this art, and also a real practical 
acquaintance with it—if such a person could be found—would 
undertake to write a “ monograph ” upon it; and now that we have 
arrived within a “‘ measurable distance” of perfection in its culture, 
it is well to “‘hark back” a little, and to take stock of the progress 
that has been made in it, since its first conjunction with the new-born 
printing machine towards the close of the fifteenth century. But as 
no one individual was found who possessed this double qualification, 
it devolved upon Mr. W. A. Chatto and a Mr. John Jackson to join 
their forces together. The result was the production of a work 
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which forty years ago or more was regarded as almost exhaustive.* 
The book opens with an attempt to trace the growth of wood- 
engraving from the earliest authentic period ; and to prove, by a 
continuous series of facts, that the art, when first applied to the 
impression of pictorial subjects on paper, about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, was not so much an original invention, as the 
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FROM THE “‘ APOCALYPSE,” 


extension of a principle which had long been known and practically 
applied. At a very early period stamps of wood, having hieroglyphic 





* “* A Treatise on Wood Engraving, Historical and Practical,” by William A. 
Chatto. With upwards of 400 illustrations engraved on wood by John Jackson. A 
new edition, with an additiona chapter by Henry G. Bohn, London: Chatto 
& Windus. 
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characters engraved on them, were used in Egypt for the purpose of 
producing impressions on bricks, and on other articles made of clay. 
This fact, as our author tells us, which might have been inferred 
from the ancient bricks and fragments of earthenware containing 
characters evidently communicated by means of a stamp, has been 
established by the discovery of several of those wooden stamps, of 
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FROM THE “ APOCALYPSE.” 


undoubted antiquity, in the tombs at Thebes, Meroé, and other 
places. Thesecond chapter of the work contains an account of the 
progress of the art as exemplified in the earliest known single cuts, 
and in the block-books which preceded the invention of typography. 
An account is also given of the “Speculum Humanz Salvationis,” 
which has been ascribed to Laurence Coster, by Hadrian Junius, 
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Scriverius, Meerman, and others, and which has frequently been 
described as.an early block-book executed previous to 1440. 

The most celebrated early block-books of which descriptions are 
given in the work under notice, are the ‘‘ Apocalypsis, seu Historia 
Sancti Johannis,” the “ Historia Virginis ex Cantico Casticorum,” 
and the “ Biblia Pauperum.” The first is a history, pictorial and 
literal, of the life and revelations of St. John the Evangelist, derived 
in part from the traditions of the Church, but chiefly from the Book 
of Revelation. The second is a similar history of the Blessed 
Virgin, as it is supposed to be typified in the Song of Solomon ; and 
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PART OF PAGE OF “ BISLIA PAUrERUM.” (Fil size.) 


the third consists of subjects representing some of the most im- 
portant passages in the Old and New Testaments, with texts either 
explaining the subject, or enforcing the examples of duty which those 
books so richly afford. The dates assigned to these several works 
are as follows :—The “ Biblia Pauperum,” 1432 ; “The History of 
the Virgin,” 1433 ; and the “‘ Apocalypse,” 1434. Though some of 
the designs in the last-mentioned work are very inditierent, there are 
others which display considerable ability, and several of the single 
figures, our author assures us, are decidedly superior to any that are 
contained in the other “ Block-books.” They are drawn with greater 
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vigour and feeling, and though the designs of the “ Biblia 
Pauperum ” show a greater knowledge of the mechanism of art, yet 
the best of them, in point of expression and emphatic marking of 
character, are inferior to the best of the “ Apocalypse.” With 
respect to the engraving, the cuts are executed in the simplest 
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PART OF PAGE OF “ BIBLIA PAUPERUM.” (Fxdi size.) 


manner, as there is no attempt at shading, by means of cross lines 
or hatchings, to be perceived in any one of the designs. 

The examples here given, which we are enabled to reproduce 
through the kindness of the publishers, may be taken as fair speci- 
mens of the work in general. One is a reduced copy of the first 
“cut” in the book, and represents, in the upper portion of the 
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design, St. John in the act of addressing four persons, three men and 
a woman, and the text at the top informs us of the success of his 
ministry: ‘‘ Conversi ab idolis per pradicationem beati Johannis 
Druisana et ceteri”—“ By the preaching of St. John, Drusiana 
and others are withdrawn from their idols.” In the lower compartment 
St. John is seen baptising Drusiana, who, as she stands naked in the 
font, is of a very small size compared with the saint. To the right 
are several figures, two of whom are provided with axes, and who 
appear desirous of breaking open the door of the chapel in which 
St. John and his proselyte are seen. The inscription above their 
heads tells us that they are “ Cudtores ydolorum (sic) explorantes facta 
ejus””—** Worshippers of idols watching the saint’s proceedings.” 
The next cut is a copy of the eighteenth of the ‘“‘ Apocalypse,” and 
illustrates the 11th and 13th chapters of Revelation. 

Of all the block-books, that which is now commonly called the 
“Biblia Pauperum”—the Bible of the Poor—is most frequently 
referred to as a specimen of that kind of printing from wood-blocks 
which preceded typography, or printing by means of movable 
characters or type. The book is a small folio of forty leaves, 
impressed on one side only, in order that the blank pages might be 
pasted together, so that two of the printed sides would thus form 
only one leaf. On each page are four portraits—two at the top and 
two at the bottom— intended for the prophets and other holy men, 
whose writings are cited in the text. The middle of the page 
between each pair of portraits consists of three compartments, each 
of which is occupied with a subject from the Old or New Testament. 
The plate given, a reduced copy of the fourteenth page, will afford an 
idea of the arrangement of the subjects, which exhibits designs 
illustrative of the temptation of Adam and Eve, of the temptation of 
Christ in the wilderness, and of Esau selling his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. The remaining cuts here shown are fac-similes, the size 
of the originals, of two of the compartments of the page above 
referred to. 

As typography, or printing from movable types, was unquestionably 
suggested by the earliest block-books with the text engraved on wood, 
the third chapter of Mr. Chatto’s work is naturally devoted to an 
examination of the claims of Gutenberg and Coster to the honour of 
this invention. Then follows an account of wood-engraving in con- 
nection with the press, from the establishment of typography to the 
latter end of the fifteenth century ; the progress of the art during 
the period in which Albert Durer flourished—that is, from about 
1498 to 1528; a notice of the principal woodcuts designed by 
Holbein, with an account of the extension and improvement of the 
art in the sixteenth century, and of its subsequent decline; and 
finally, the history of the art from the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, and bringing it down to the present time. 

W. DAMPIER. 
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Mn the Armp Ranks of Cassio and Jago. 


HESE having been evident to me from my boyhood, I should 
© not have thought of this note, had I not found that they 
have been misunderstood by civilian-bred Shakespearians of 
reputation. Thus, Lieutenant Cassio has been supposed by some to 
have been what we call a lieutenant—that is, a regimental, or rather, 
company lieutenant. So too, no less a person than Christopher 
North, speaking of the violation of probability involved in supposing 
a previous acquaintanceship between Emilia and Desdemona, asks : 
“What had an Ensign’s wife to do with a Nobleman’s daughter ?” 
(Blackwood’s Magazine, April, 1850, New Shakespere Society’s Trans- 
actions, 1875-6, p. 376.) Evidently he supposed that Iago had been 
of this first and lowest army commissioned rank. 

Both suppositions are egregious errors. First let us consider 
Cassio’s position. A J/éeu-tenant is not simply the subordinate of a 
regimental captain, but the remplagant of his superior, whoever and 
whatever that superior may be. The Lieutenant of the Tower, its 
second officer, a full general in the service, is the deputy of its chief 
officer, the Constable ; while the officer fourth in rank there is the 
Major of the Tower, a brevet colonel (not merely lieutenant-colonel) 
in the army. Mentioning only the Lords-Lieutenants of counties, 
and the Lord-Lieutenant or Viceroy of Ireland, I would add that 
Soult was Napoleon’s lieutenant in the Peninsula. But because 
Napoleon was a great captain, does it follow that the Marshal was 
only the equal in rank of the lieutenants in his own or in Wellington’s 
army? I need not pause for reply. In hke manner Cassio was the 
lieutenant, or deputy, or substitute for Othello, the Commander-in- 
Chief. As a first proof, I give contemporary authority for this mode 
of speaking. In Greene’s “ Carde of Fancie,” 1584, we find “that 
lykewise hee [the ruler, Prince Ortonio] should be the generall of 
the fielde, and Gwydonius, who surpassed all the rest in martiall 
exploites, should be lieutenant, and conduct the army.” A second 
proof is from Othello’s own lips. In i. 2 he distinctly calls Cassio 
“‘ my lieutenant.” A third is given by Montano, who settles the 
question in these words (iii. 3): 

** And ’tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard such a place as Ais own second 
With one of an ingraft infirmity.” 
Othello being General-in-chief, Cassio is in fact his ‘‘ Lieutenant- 
general,” and in accordance with this, when the Senate command 
Othello home, they depute Cassio in his government. 

Turn we now to Iago. He, it is true, was an Ancient, or Ensign- 
bearer; but was he therefore of the same army rank with Ancient 
Pistol? Itrow not. Pistol was the Ancient of that Sir John who 
so gallantly led his company of one hundred and fifty at the battle 
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of Shrewsbury. Iago was the Ancient, or standard-bearer, of the 
army of the State of Venice,.or of Othello’s Venetian army ; or at 
least, and this was probably the same as the latter, the bearer of 
the commander-in-chief’s own standard. The French Oriflamme 
was borne by an Ancient, a noble of France, who held that heredi- 
tary and distinguished office. The Gonfaloniere, the Pope’s Ancient, 
is also a nobleman of high rank. In Hakluyt’s Voyages, ii. p. 562, 
we read: “Don * * * Mendoza, viceroy of these realmes: who 
hath chosen me to be chiefe ensigne-bearer of an army which departed 
from hence.” So Stow, sub anno 1374, tells us that “ [Edward the 
Black Prince] commanded his ancient bearer, Sir Walter Woodland, 
to march forward toward his enemies.” Conceive Sir Walter, a 
knight of those days, and one further honoured by being entrusted 
with the battle standard of the Prince of Wales, then commanding 
in France, conceive him as being of the same rank as our regimental 
ensign, a beardless boy fresh from school, and bearing the blushing 
honours of a first commission thick upon him! Conceive this too 
when the loss of the prince’s standard involved the disgrace and 
complete rout of the army. As such a loss involved this rout, just 
as the ark—the then standard of the Israelites—was lost, and “ thirty 
thousand Israelites fell that day,” so it was guarded bya picked 
body of men-at-arms, commanded by an officer of approved expe- 
rience and courage. Such a one was Iago, whose services, ‘at 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and elsewhere ” had shown him worthy of such an 
honour and such responsibility. That as such, he was, if not the 
third in rank, yet close upon it, is shown by Othello’s exclamation, 
iii, 3: ** Now [Iago] art thou my lieutenant.” Fancy the ensign of 
a company—then the bearer of his captain’s banner or ensign— 
fancy such a one being raised, even by an Othello in his then state, 
to the post of second in command of an army! Besides, and it is 
further proof that he was the third in rank, Othello on the first even- 
ing of their arrival at Cyprus, says to Cassio: 
** Good Michael, look you to the guard to-night ;” 


and Cassio, on the eve of this first night, one given to festivity, and 
therefore not unlikely to end in brawls, replies : 
** Tago hath direction what to do, 

But, notwithstanding, with my personal eye 

Will I look to ’t.” 
It has, indeed, been lately said, in Motes and Queries, that such an 
Ancient acted as a kind of aide-de-camp, but all military history is 
against this supposition, as is the above passage; nor could he in 
times of actual warfare have done so. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that be may have been considered as one of the general’s 
personal staff. 

Though only given the high rank of Othello’s Ancient, it can easily 

be understood that Iago, after his services in this and other capacities 
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might, without undue vanity or presumption, have aspired to the 
rank of second in command. His ambition was laudable, but his 
remorse and all his morality having been lost early in life, his ways, 
like those of Macbeth in later life, were marvels of wickedness. A 
soldier-adventurer, an Italian of questionable or no morality from 
the first, then camp-corrupted, he became one whose bravery was 
only surpassed by his honest-seeming but calculated villainy. Shake- 
speure justifies Othello’s rejection of his suit, backed as it was by 
“thtee great ones of the city,” by making us perforce see from the 
outset that besides his villainous nature, he had no nobility of mind, 
no more genius than sufficed to set a squadron—in our sense—in 
the field, and then lead it with a bravery compounded of nature, of 
custom and its recklessness, and of his calculated estimate of the 
material advantages that might result from it. 


BRINSLEY NICHOLSON. 


A 


Reviews. 


Collectanea Genealogica. Edited by JOSEPH FOSTER. Vol. I. Published 
by the Author at 21, Boundary-road, London, N.W. 1882. 


THIs stately volume of nearly 800 pages represents the first-fruits of the 
bounteous harvest which Mr. Foster proposes to gather in for the benefit 
of all genealogists. It is not too much to say that, ifMr. Foster succeeds 
in his enterprise, he will render the study of family history possible for the 
first time to the general public. The means by which this end is to be 
accomplished are, firstly, the publication of old but inaccessible material 
on a new system, by which tedious research will be obviated and the 
information sought will be obtained at once ; secondly, the addition, on the 
same system, of new material possessing special value. A series of unique 
and invaluable works of reference will thus eventually be formed, and the 
arduous labours of the genealogist lightened for all time. Among the 
leading features of Mr. Foster’s undertaking we must specially notice the 
annotated Registers of Admission to the various Inns of Court. Special 
permission has been accorded to Mr. Foster by the authorities to edit these 
most interesting records, which have a peculiar value to the student of 
family history, from the “clannish” spirit which formerly characterised 
these Inns. Thus, no less than forty-two members of the Bacon family 
appear in Mr. Foster’s pages on the Register of Gray’s Inn. An inter- 
esting pendant to this Register is afforded by that of the marriages in 
Gray’s Inn Chapel, in which are found the names of peer and peasant, 
and among others that of Stukely, the antiquary. Perhaps the work of 
most general interest will be the elaborate biographical dictionary of all 
Members of Parliament for the three kingdoms, from the earliest times, 
That for Scotland is already approaching completion. The Lists of Mar- 
riages of the Nobility and Gentry from 1655 to our own day will be a 
work of the greatest importance, though the extent of the matter involved 
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must render its progress extremely slow. The enlarged issue of Sims’ 
Index, now first rendered serviceable, supplies a want that has been 
widely felt ; and the funeral certificates of the Irish nobility and gentry 
afford ample scope for the display of the editors mastery of minute 
details. 

But in addition to these special compilations, there is what we may 
term the “ Collectanea proper,” containing articles and communications 
on subjects of importance, Mr. Foster having purposely eschewed the 
elaborate pedigrees of utterly obscure families, which so often destroy the 
interest of genealogical serials. Among these we would single out the 
pedigrees of the Disraeli and Tennyson families, the former containing 
the most complete account that has yet appeared of the ancestry ard kin 
of the late Premier, Lord Beaconsfield, and the latter tracing for the first 
time the line of the Poet Laureate. In what we may describe as polemical 
genealogy Mr. Foster has long been facile princeps, and he here treats 
with no sparing hand the fraudulent assumption of coat-armour, a griev- 
ance for which various remedies have been from time to time suggested. 
We are apt to think of coat-armour as a subject with which this practical 
age can have no concern whatever ; but Mr. Foster reminds us that such 
is not the case, and that Government has good grounds for interference, 
and is indeed bound to take some steps to prevent it. For not only does 
it exact, through its officials at the College of Arms, heavy fees for grants 
of armour, but itself imposes on every such grant a £10 stamp. It is 
therefore an obvious injustice that a privilege thus dearly bought should 
continue to be infringed with impunity, unprotected by those who are 
morally bound to maintain it rigidly intact. Mr. Foster believes that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has it in his power to increase the revenue, 
and at the same time to repair this injustice, by imposing a tax on note- 
paper, letter-paper, cards, book-plates, &c., blazoned with illicit coat- 
armour. 

The labours of the painstaking genealogist are ever but ill rewarded, 
and, unless Mr. Foster meets with very extensive support, it will, we fear, 
be impossible for him to persevere in his tedious but most valuable under- 
taking. We would earnestly, therefore, commend his work to the notice 
and support of our readers, and trust it may meet with the success which 
so praiseworthy and honest an attempt deserves. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia : Sinonoma Bartholomei. Edited by J. L. G. MOWAT, 
M.A. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1882. 
UNDER the general title of Anecdota Oxontensia, it is proposed to publish 
materials, in the shape of texts, documents, and extracts, chiefly inedited, 
taken direct from MSS., those preserved in the Bodleian and other Oxford 
libraries to have the first claim to publication. These materials will be, 
first, unpublished texts and documents, or extracts therefrom, with or 
without translations ; secondly, texts which, although not unpublished, are 
unknown in the form in which they are to be printed in the Anecdota ; 
thirdly, texts which, in their published form, are difficult of access through 
the exceeding rarity of the printed copies ; fourthly, collections of valu- 
able MSS.; and fifthly, notices and descriptions of certain MSS., or 
dissertations on the history, nature, and value thereof. The materials 
will be issued in four series, namely : ‘‘ Classical,” “ Semitic,” “ Aryran,” 
and “ Medizval and Modern.” The part just issued, “ Sinonoma Bar- 
tholomei,” belongs to the fourth class, and consists of a glossary from a 
fourteenth century MS. in the library of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
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The original work is a medical treatise on diseases and remedies, with a 
glossary and index. composed by John Mirfield or Marfelde, and is en- 
titled the “ Breviarium Bartholomei,” in honour of St. Bartholomew's, in 
London, of which monastery the author was an inmate. It seems to be 
most carefully and conscientiously edited. 


The History of Maidstone. By J. M. RUSSELL. Maidstone : W. S. Vivish ; 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 1881. 

Few towns in England are more advantageously situated than Maidstone, 
and few there are whose history is more closely interwoven with that of 
England in general. It is pleasantly located on gently undulating 
ground, rising from the banks of the Medway, in the centre of the county 
of Kent, surrounded on all sides by richly cultivated lands, and is within 
easy access of the metropolis and the south coast at Dover ; whilst its 
annals date back from the time of the Roman occupation, and are replete 
with circumstances of historical interest. Early in the last century the 
Rev. William Newton, of Wingham, published a fairly comprehensive 
epitome of the history and antiquities of Maidstone, and since that time 
sundry other works have been printed, in which particular subjects con- 
nected with the town have been treated with more or less of detail ; but 
‘a fulland consecutive history of Maidstone, exhibiting a picture of its 
rise and progress, and its past and present condition,” had still to be 
written, and this want Mr. Russell has endeavoured to supply in the hand- 
some octavo volume now before us. In this work the author has traced 
the history of the town through the “ middle ages,” pointing out how the 
place became one of the possessions of the See of Canterbury, and dwellin 

at some length on its ecclesiastical establishments. The three Kentis 

rebellions, under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, Jack Cade, and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, respectively, in each of which the men of Maidstone played 
a conspicuous part, form the subject of an interesting chapter ; as also do 
the stirring events of the Civil War, and the storming of the town by the 
Parliamentary army under General Lord Fairfax. In the chapters 
devoted to Municipal and Parliamentary History, the Ancient State 
of the Town, Old Houses and Old Families, and Incidents of Bygone 
Times, much curious and interesting information is given. Three cen- 
turies ago the population of Maidstone probably did not exceed 2,500; 
and Leland, who visited the town in 1538, gives a quaint description of the 
place, which he describes as of “ one long streete, well builded, and full of 
innes.” Samuel Pepys, being on a visit to Chatham in 1659, drove over 
to Maidstone, which he had “a mighty mind to see,” and spent several 
hours there. He tells us in his Diary how he “ walked all up and down 
the town, and up to the top of the steeple, and had a noble view, and then 
down again.” “In the town,” he adds, “did see an old man beating of 
flax, and did step into the barn and give him money, and saw that piece 
of husbandry which I never saw ; andit is very pretty. In the street also 
I did buy and sent to our inne, the Bell, a dish of fresh fish. And so 
having walked all round the town and found it very pretty as most towns 
I ever saw, though not very big, and people of g fashion in it, we to 
our inne and had a good dinner.” The “ Bell” of Pepys’ time is gone, but 
there is still another hostelry of the same sign, which bears traces of 
antiquity. James I., in 1623, conferred upon Lady Elizabeth Finch, widow 
of Sir Moyle Finch. of Eastwell, the title of Viscountess Maidstone, and 
at the same time granted her certain rents out of the Manor of Maidstone. 
Her ladyship was elevated by Charles I. to the dignity of Countess of 
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Winchilsea, and received further grants of the manorial rents. The Vis: 
countcy of Maidstone still forms the second title of the Earl of Winchilsea. 

Within the last half-century a great change has been wrought in the 
appearance of the town, many old and historic buildings having been swept 
away. In Mr. Russell’s book views of several of these old edifices are 
given, together with a representation of the town as it appeared in 1722. 
The author of the book is to be highly commended for the work which 
he has accomplished, and in concluding these remarks we cannot do 
better than quote his own words : “ This record of the origin and progress 
of Maidstone, its hopes and fears, its joys and sorrows, its dimly-remem- 
bered worthies, may awaken a keener interest in the local vestiges of the 
past, and stimulate in others a spirit of historical research in a neighbour- 
hood which is peculiarly rich in the monuments of great families, and the 
tradition of individual character ; and wherever a road has been cut, a 
locality named, and smoke has curled from the meanest hearth, wherever 
men have been born, have suffered, and have died, there may be that 
which ought never to be buried and forgotten.” 


oy 
@bituary Memoirs. 


‘*Emori nolo; sed me esse mortuum nihil zstimo."—Zficharmus, 


MR. JOHN BRENT, F.S.A., died on the 23rd April, at his residence at 
Canterbury. He was the eldest son of the late Mr. John Brent, of Cos- 
sington, Canterbury, a deputy-lieutenant for Kent, and was a distinguished 
antiquary. His work on “Canterbury in the Olden Time,” published in 
1860, has lately been re-issued in an enlarged form. He was the 
author of “Justine the Martyr,” and other works. He was also one of 
the oldest and most valued members of the British Archzological 
Association. 

COLONEL GEORGE GRANT FRANCIS, F.S.A., of Swansea, died on the 
21st April, in Upper Phillimore-place, Kensington, aged 68. The eldest 
son of Mr. John Francis, he was born in 1814, and was a distinguished 
antiquary in the Principality. He was Vice-President of the Royal Insti- 
tution of South Wales, and acted as President from 1875 to 1877. Colonel 
Francis was the author of various works on Welsh Antiquities. 


= 
Meetings of Learned Societies. 


METROPOLITAN. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— Vay 4, Mr. Freshfield, V.P., in the chair. 
The Chairman called attention tothe Bishop of London’s “Union of 
Benefices Bill,” the effect of which would be to add eight or nine to the 
list of interesting historical and architectural buildings which had been 
destroyed in the City of London. A resolution was passed calling the 
attention of the Earl of Carnarvon, as president, to the proposed measure, 
and expressing a hope either that the Bill would not be allowed to pass 
into law, or that c might be introduced which would avert the 

BB 
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destruction of some of the most interesting churches in the City of 
London. Mr. R. Day exhibited two matrices of foreign medizval seals 
of ecclesiastics. Mr. J. H. Middleton communicated a note ona dis- 
covery of encaustic tiles which had been made in the library of the Deanery 
of Westminster.—Mr. F. M. Nichols laid before the Society an historical 
poem of the fifteenth century on the freaks of fortune, illustrated by the 
fate of Eleanor Cobham, and the deaths of John, Duke of Somerset, and 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and containing some particulars as to the 
cause of King Henry’s animosity. The Rev. J. Baron read a paper on 
certain representations of St. George and the Dragon, in continuation of 
a previous paper on the same subject.—//ay 11, Mr. A. W. Franks, V.P., 
in the chair. The Rev. W. F. Creeny read a paper on “ Rubbings of 
Foreign Brasses,” and Mr. J. Plant exhibited a bronze sheath of “late 
Celtic ” work, found at Pilling Moss, Lancashire, in 1859. 

BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Afpril 19, Mr. T. Morgan, 
treasurer and vice-president, in the chair. The Rev. S. M. Mayhew 
exhibited an historical series of glass articles, examples of Spanish and 
German work. Mr. H. Prigg exhibited several bronze axe-heads found in 
Suffolk. The Chairman called attention to the name VIDVCOS on a 
Roman tile found in London, which appears also on Samian ware. Mr. 
Loftus Brock reported the discovery of a large mass of medizval walling 
on the site of the extension of the Stock Exchange, Throgmorton-street, 
now in course of demolition. The first paper was by Mr. Prigg, “ On the 
‘ Thing How’ of Bury St. Edmunds,” an artificial mound, the site of an 
ancient open-air court, the name meaning the “hill of the council or 
assembly.” The court is well known to have been held until the Norman 
period, when the powers were vested in the abbots of Bury. The name is 
retained in the Hundred of Thingoo. Executions took place on the hill 
until the middle of the last century. The mound has been greatly 
lowered by recent works, and is now only about 4 ft. 6 in. high, while a 
villa has been erected on part of the site. A remarkable discovery 
has been made during the work, for the mound has proved to be an 
ancient burial-place. Although the central interment has not been met 
with yet, a fine urn with calcined bones has been found, horn cores, flint 
flakes, &c. Mr. J. F. Hodgetts referred to the old Scandinavian rule of 
holding open-air meetings on the burial-mound ofa believer in Thor or 
Odin, while the chief and the second and third estates assembled in their 
respective orders. Mr. E. Walford spoke of the ceremonies of the Eton 
Montem at Salt-hill, Slough, and suggested that the tumulus might, 
possibly, if examined, prove to be an ancient burial-place. The second 
paper, by Dr. Stevens, was descriptive of a bronze leaf-shaped sword found 
in the Loddon. The author assigned reasons for believing that this class 
of weapons was Celtic rather than Roman —May 3. Annual meeting, 
Mr. Thomas Morgan in the chair. The members of the council and the 
other officers of the society were re-elected for the ensuing year, the Very 
Rev. Lord Alwyne Compton, Dean of Worcester, continuing as president 
until the forthcoming summer Congress, which will be held in July or 
August at Plymouth. The accounts of the Association showed a small 
balance in its favour, the result of the extra care bestowed upon the 
production of its journal of proceedings. 

ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—MMay 4, Mr. T. H. Bayliss, 

.C., in the chair. The following papers were read :—‘ Notes on the 

tiory of Dartford in Kent, from the Archives of the Master-General of 
the Dominicans in Rome,” by the Rev. C. F. R. Palmer ; and “ On the 
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newly-excavated site of Carrow Abbey, Norfolk,” by the Rev. Precentor 
Venables, whose paper was illustrated by some fine photographic drawings 
and plans of Carrow Abbey. An interesting discussion followed, in 
which Messrs. Brock, Compton, E. Wallord, and others took part. 
Among the other objects of antiquarian interest exhibited was a fine 
example of a large dish of old Staffordshire ware, by Thomas Toft, shown 
by the Rev. E. King. A resolution was passed cordially approving of the 
objects of the newly-founded “ Society for Preserving the Memorials of 
the Dead.” 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Afril 25, Hyde Clarke, Esq., V.P., 
in the chair. .The chairman alluded to the great loss sustained by the 
death of Mr. Charles Darwin, who was an honorary member of the 
Institute. Professor Flower also made some remarks upon the same 
subject. Mr. E. H. Man read a paper “On the Aboriginal Inhabitants 
of the Andaman Islands,” in continuation of a paper read before the 
Institute by the same author on March 7.—@ay 9, Major-General Pitt- 
Rivers, F.R.S., president, in the chair. Mr. G. M. Atkinson made some 
remarks upon a palzolithic implement found 18 feet below the bed of the 
Thames at Chelsea, and exhibited by Mr. Lambton Young, C.E., and 
a jet ornament from Garvagh, Co. Londonderry, exhibited by Mr. 
Geoghegan. Mr. Worthington G. Smith exhibited a series of large 
palzolithic implements recently discovered. Dr. Beddoe, F.R.S., read a 

per “On the evidence of Surnames as to Ethnological Changes in 

ngland.” A discussion followed. Mr. Park Harrison, M.A., read a 
paper “ On the Survival of certain Tribal Features in the population of 
the British Isles at the present day.” Dr. Beddoe, Mr. Atkinson, and the 
President joined in the discussion. 

THE LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — Th’s 
society held on Saturday, May 6, its first outdoor meeting for the summer 
season. The members first paid a visit to the old parish church at Ham- 
mersmith, where a paper on the history and leading features of the struc- 
ture—erected under Laud as a chapel of ease to Fulham—was read by 
Mr. H. R. Gough, who also commented on the chief monuments, including 
those of the Earl of Mulgrave and Sir N. Crispin the chancel, the former 
a fine specimen of what is called the “Jacobean ” style, and the latter in 
the form of an urn, enshrining the deceased gentleman’s heart, which was 

laced by his will at the foot of a bust of his Royal master, Charles I. 
a Hammersmith the party went on to Chiswick Church, where the 
vicar, the Rev. Lawford Dale, read a few notes on the fabric, giving the 
dates of the erection of its several parts. It was gratifying to learn that 
in both of these churches, one of which is about to be pulled down, and 
the other to be extensively “restored,” every care will be taken to protect 
and preserve the ancient monuments, which are both numerous and good. 
The party afterwards visited Hogarth’s house and garden (whence his 
summer-house and the monuments of his dogs, his old chair, and his 
clock have disappeared within the last few years), and also his monument 
in the churchyard ; and Mr. Kershaw read, in the parish schoolroom close 
by, an interesting paper on Hogarth and his caricatures, especially those 
connected with the metropolis and its neighbourhood. The old 
kitchen clock of Hogarth was afterwards inspected by the party at 
Fairfax House.—May 15, Mr. J. G. Waller, V.P., inthe chair. A paper 
was read by Mr. George Lambert, F.S.A., on the “ Mercantile and public 
career of Sir Nicholas Crispe,” one of the most gallant supporters of the 
cause of Charles I., and one of the founders of our gold and ivory trade 
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with the Western Coast of Africa. He lies buried in one of the City 
churches, but his heart is enshrined in an urn, which still stands in the 
chancel of Hammersmith Church, just below the bust of the worthy 
knight’s royal master. The second paper, by Mr. G. B. Hall (read in 
his absence by the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth), consisted of a series of most 
quaint and original extracts from the parish books in the hands of the 
churchwardens of St. Alphage, London-wall, which threw much light on 
the vestments and furniture of churches just before and after the Reforma- 
tion, and also on the prices of wine, bread, victuals, and articles of 
clothing and ornament in the days of the Tudors and the early Stuart 
sovereigns. Several entries also relating to the Great Plague and the Fire 
of London, gave occasion to a pry oe and interesting discussion. It 
was announced that in the course of the summer the Society intended to 
pay a visit to the old Roman city of Silchester. 

GEOLOGICAL.— April §, Mr. J. W. Hulke, president, in the chair. The 
following papers were read :—*‘ Geological Age of the Taconic System,” 
by Prof. J. D. Dana ; “On some Nodular Felsites inthe Bala Group of 
N. Wales,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney ; and “ On the Cambrian (Sedgw.) and 
Silurian Rocks of Scandinavia,” by Mr. J. E. Marr.—Afpri/ 16, Mr. J. 
W. Hulke in the chair. The following communications were read :— 
“On Fossil Chilostomatous Bryozoa from Mount Gambier. South Aus- 
tralia,” by Mr. A. W. Waters ; “ Thamniscus : Permian, Carboniferous, 
and Silurian,’ and “On a New Species of Phyllopora in the Permian 
Limestones,” by Mr. G. W. Shrubsole; and “ On the Relations of the 
Eocene and Oligocene Strata in the Hampshire Basin,” by Prof. J]. W. Judd. 

SHORTHAND.—May 2, Mr. C. Walford, F.S.S., president, in the chair. 
Mr. J. G. Petrie read a paper on “ Reporting and Transcribing Machines,” 
in which the Danish, Bartholomew, and Michela machines and their capa- 
bilities were minutely explained. The paper was illustrated by machines 
and diagrams ; and specimens of expert writing with the ‘‘type-writer” 
were exhibited. 

ST. PAULS ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—On Afril 29, the members 
paid a visit to the churches of St. Olave, Hart-street, and St. Andrew 
Undershaft. St. Olave’s Church, sometimes called “ Crutched Friars 
Church,” escaped the Great Fire in 1666, and is frequently mentioned in 
Pepys’s Diary. Mr. G. H. Birchacted as cicerone, and described the chief 
architectural features of the building.—//ay 4, at the Chapter House, St. 
Paul’s-churchyard, the Rev. Canon Shuttleworth, in the chair. Mr. Hugh 
Stannus gave “A Brief Account of some small Churches in Italy,” illus- 
trating his remarks with a large number of drawings, diagrams, photo- 
graphs, &c. Mr. Stannus confined his observations to such buildings as 
are not usually described in guide-books, and consequently are little 
known to ordinary tourists, such as the churches of St. Afra and Santa 
Maria dei Miracoli, at Brescia; St. Lorenzo and La Gran Madre de Deo, 
at Turin; St. Sisto and Santa Maria della Campagna, at Piacenza; San 
Satiro, San Sepulchro, and San Lorenzo, at Milan ; and others of equal 
architectural interest at Padua, Venice, Ravenna, Rome, and Bologna. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE.—Afril 26, the following Council 
was elected :— Messrs. Percy W. Ames, W. A. Barrett, Mus. D. ; Walter 
De Gray Birch, John W. Bone, E. W. Brabrook, C. H. E.Carmichael, W. 
H. Garrett, T. R. Gill, C. Goolden, J. Haynes (treasurer, &c.), E. G. 
Highton, Robt. B. Holt, Claude ‘H. Long, G. Washington Moon (hon. 
librarian), John E. Price, and W. S. W. Vaux (secretary). 

ASIATIC.—Afril 24, Sir E. Colebrooke, Bart., president, in the chair. 
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Prof. M. Williams read a paper “On the Vaishnava Religion,” and laid 
before the Society the Siksh4patri, or directory of the Sv4mi-ndrayana 
sect, edited and translated by himself from a MS. given to him when at 
their head-quarters at Wart4l and Ahmadabad. In the discussion which 
followed, the President, Sir Bartle Frere, Dr. G. U. Pope, Mr. Brandreth, 
Mr. Wood, and others took part. 

BIBLICAL ARCHAZOLOGY.—May 2, Samuel Birch, D.C.L., LL.D., pre- 
sident, in the chair. The Rev. A. Léwy read a paper entitled “ Notices 
concerning Glass in Ancient Hebrew Records.” The Hebrews of the 
earliest date were fully acquainted with articles made of glass ; and with 
the commodity itself, the names of variously shaped vessels wandered 
more or less from one country to another, and many of those names may 
have reference even to glasswares. Of glass which came from Assyrian 
excavations, the British Museum has several specimens : one, of B.C. 700, 
bears the inscription of Sargon. A more direct insight is given by the 
Egyptian monuments, where, as Mr. Léwy observed, we have pictorial 
representations of glass-making. The earliest relic brought from Egypt 
bears the inscription of Thothmes III., and was made B.C. 1500. Reter- 
ring to the post-biblical records of the Jews, Mr. Léwy drew attention to 
the Targum of Jonathan on Deut. xxxiii. 19, where it is stated that the 
excellence of the sand in the land possessed by Zebulun fitted the 
substance for the manufacture of glass, a statement which derives some cor- 
roboration from the account which Pliny gives of the same district. A paper 
was read by Mr. George Bertin, on the “ Rules of Life among the Ancient 
Akkadians ;” after which a communication was read from Professor 
T. Hayter Lewis, giving an account of a second visit paid by him to Tel- 
el-Zahoudeh, in Egypt, where he regrets to find the Arabs are making sad 
destruction with the ancient remains. The digging of the Arabs, how- 
ever, he adds, has resulted in the discovery of many pieces of mosaic 
tiles, fragments of statues, columns, &c. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS.—May 8, Mr. H. T. Wood inthe chair. The first 
of the present course of Cantor Lectures “On Book Illustration, Old and 
New,” was delivered by Mr. J. Comyns Carr. The lecture was devoted to 
a consideration of the proper relation of printed text and illustrated design, 
and to the general history of the art. 

ARISTOTELIAN.—A fri 17, Mr. H. S. Hodgson, president, in the 
chair. The Rev. E. P. Scrymgour read a paper “ On St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the Dogmatists,” which was followed by a discussion. 

NEW SHAKSPERE.—Afril 14, Mr. F. J. Furnivall, director, in the 
chair. Dr. Bayne read a paper “ On Shakspere’s Characters contrasted 
with those of George Eliot,” and in conclusion observed that Shakspeare, 
had he lived now, would have preferred the novel to the drama as a mode 
of expression. Mr. Furnivall said that Shakspeare as well as George 
Eliot had no heroes, the nearest being Brutus. He doubted whether 
novels would last so long as dramas. 

PHILOLOGICAL.—Afrel 21, Mr. H. Sweet, V.P., in the chair. Mr. A. 
J. Ellis, president, read a paper “On the Dialects of the Midland and 
Eastern Counties,” in continuation of one read Dec. 17, 1880, on those 
of the Southern counties. Mr. Ellis, after a glance at the Eastern 
counties, proceeded to examine the Midland speech, and showed its 
great phonetic interest as exhibiting in action many “ missing links” 
between old and new pronunciations. He then divided it into phonetic 
districts, giving the characteristics of each, and defended phonetic classi- 
fication as the only one that can be based on observation. This paper 
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forms the second stage of preparation for the fifth part of Mr. Ellis’s 
“ Early English Pronunciation.”—May 5, Mr. A. J. Ellis, president, in 
the chair. Mr. E. L. Brandreth read a paper entitled ‘“ Some Notes on 
Grammar,” in which it was contended that words ought to be classed as 
parts of speech with reference to their functions in a sentence, not by 
attaching meanings to them independent of such functions, and that some 
of these functions were primary, others secondary. The paper concluded 
with a reference to compound words. It was held that it was form, not 
meaning, that made true compounds. 

NUMISMATIC.—Afril 20, Mr. J. Evans, president, in the chair. Mr. 
Evans exhibited a large brass coin of Antoninus Pius, with the inscription 
on the reverse S.P.Q.R. A[nnum] N[ovum] F[austum] F[elicem] OPTIMO ° 
PRINCIPI* PIO. ‘This coin was in a fine state of preservation, the reverse 
resembling a medallion. Mr. Evans also exhibited a rare half-groat of 
Henry VIII., with the reverse inscription REDD[E] CVIQ[UE] Q[UJoD 
SUUM EST, with the Bow mint-mark, a coin which is to be found neither 
in Hawkins’s work nor in the national collection. Mr. Pixley exhibited a 
shilling of George IV. of 1820, with the rose, shamrock, and thistle. 
Mr. Burstal exhibited a penny of Henry I., of the ‘‘ Pax’ type, and one of 
Stephen with the obverse die defaced by a large cross. Mr. Krumbholz 
exhibited a selection of five thalers,a double thaler and a gold ten-ducat 
piece of Leopold I. of Hungary, 1656—1705. Mr. W. Wroth read a 
paper on figures of Apollo holding the Aésculapian serpent-staff, with 
especial reference to the occurrence of this type on a sestertius of Galba 
and on an aureus of Caracalla. Mr. Evans read a paper on a discovery 
of 400 Roman denarii, ranging from the time of Commodus to that of 
Philip II. This hoard was lately found in Lime-street : Mr. Evans 
supposed it to have been buried about B.c. 248. Dr A. Smith com- 
municated a paper on some Anglo-Saxon coins found in Ireland, of 
the reigns of Edward the Elder and Athelstan. On some of these 
coins were the names of several moneyers not hitherto known. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PRESERVING THE MEMORIALS OF THE 
DEAD.—The Society for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead was 
formally inaugurated on Wednesday, May 10, by a public meeting held 
in the Adelphi, the Earl of Carnarvon, president of the Society of 
Antiquaries, in the chair. The first and principal resolution, moved by 
the Suffragan Bishop of Nottingham, was to the effect that the memo- 
tials of the dead in our parish churches and churchyards, being a part 
of the records of our national existence, are well deserving of being pre- 
served and protected from decay, destruction, and loss. This was 
seconded by Major Heales and carried unanimously, as were other reso- 
lutions affirming the general utility of the society, and recommending it 
to the cordial support of the public and of the clergy of all denominations. 
These were moved and seconded respectively by the Rev. E. King and 
Colonel Bignold, Lord Beauchamp and Mr. Beresford-Hope, the last of 
whom claimed some credit for having had a share in early church resto- 
rations when the monuments were often scarcely worth preservation 
except for their inscriptions. Lord Beauchamp and Mr. Stanley Leigh- 
ton, M.P., recounted some experiences of the destruction of monuments 
in Shropshire and Worcestershire, and attention was drawn to the whole- 
sale destruction of tombs at St. Pancras and to the “ preservation” of 
many others by burial underground (!) at St.Margaret’s, Westminster, by 
Mr. E. Walford, who moved a vote of thanks to Lord Carnarvon for 
presiding on the occasion. 
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PROVINCIAL. 
[We shall be glad to receive early reports of the meetings of Provincial Societies.— 
Ep. A. M. AND Bi]. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.—May 8, Rev. Professor 
Duns, D.D., in the chair. Dr. J. A. Smith, secretary, read a paper on “An 
Ancient Ecclesiastical Bell cf the Celtic form, now preserved in the Kelso 
Museum,” the bell being exhibited through the courtesy of the Tweedside 
Physical and Antiquarian Society. A paper was afterwards read, entitled 
“ Observations on the Structure of St. Giles’. Edinburgh,” by Mr. R. R. 
Anderson and Mr. A. Kerr. A diagram illustrative of the principles 

overning the construction of the church, and a series of old plans of the 
abric, were exhibited in illustration of the architectural points referred to 
in the paper, which concluded with a reference to the Mason lodges of the 
fifteenth century as technical schools, which seems to be indicated by the 
terms of a contract dated 1491, and containing regulations for the hours 
of the master mason and his apprentices. 

CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.— May 8, Professor Babington, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., in the chair. Professor J. E. B. Mayor read a paper on a 
“Marsupial in Cambridge in 1700,” in which he gave a short biogra- 
phical sketch of Moise du Soul. Mr. F. J. Jenkinson gave some account 
of the Roman and Saxon remains discovered at Girton in September last. 
Among the antiquarian objects exhibited were two yellow vases, each 
about five inches high, that had been found during excavations at Cam- 
bridge ; they are probably of fifteenth century date. Mr. A. F. Griffith 
exhibited a series of rude pottery rings of two distinct types, found at 
Harston and Barrington, which appeared to belong to the Roman 

riod. 

P  CAMERIDOR PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—May 4, Mr. Munro, president, 
in the chair. Three papers from Professor Mayor were read : (1) On 
Seneca, Ep. 121, 4; (2) On Ovid, Met. ii. 503-4; 3. On Juvenal, S. 
viii, 32. Professor A. Palmer, of Trinity College, Dublin, sent an 
emendation of Horace I., Sat. vi. 6, and (3) Mr. Heitland forwarded some 
remarks (in reply to Mr. Ridgeway) on Aristotle, Pol. i. 2. 6. Mr. 
Paley communicated a paper on A:schylus, Agamemnon, 1229 (Dind.), 
which gave rise to a discussion, in which Mr. E. S. Thompson took part. 

CLIFTON SHAKSPERE SOCIETY.—Afri/ 29, Mr. E. Thelwall, M.A., 
president, in the chair. ¥uéius Caesar was the play for criticism. Dr. 
J. E. Shaw gave a communication on Act ii. sc. 1, 204. The following 

apers were read: “On the General Character of the Play,” by Mr. 
Thelwall; “A Note upon the Style of fudius Cesar,” by Mr. J. W. 
Mills, B.A. ; “ On the Date of the Play,” by the Rev. H. P. Stokes ; “On 
the character of Cassius,” by Mr. Thelwall. 

WARRINGTON LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY.—Afril 20, 
Mr. C. Broadbent, president, in the chair. Mr. Jos. Smith read a paper 
on the “ Necropolis of Sabloniére,” in which he contended that, whilst the 
Roman antiquities in this country had been described by English writers 
in-detail, others had not merited that attention which their history and 
value demand. The cemetery of Caranda in France gave some valuable 
results, and illustrated, in the variety and style of ornamentation, the 
existence of similarity of customs and manners between the Merovingians 
of France and our Saxon forefathers. The exploration of the Necropolis 
of Sabloniére, which occupies a slight eminence a short distance from the 
town of Terre en Tardenois, was commenced about two years ago, and 
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has resulted in the opening of over 2,000 tombs, the contents of which 
re-eminently prove that the cemetery of Sabloniére, like that of Caranda, 
d served during a long series of years as the last resting-place of the 
Gaulish nation, of the Romans, and of the Franks who had succeeded 
them. Among the principal objects discovered might be noted torques, 
various weapons of defence, personal ornaments, such as jewellery and 
trinkets, pottery and glassware, and likewise numerous flint flakes, nuclei, 
and arrow-heads, many of which assumed such a perfect shape as to lead 
to the supposition of a rather late date for their production. 


a 
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MILTON’s house in Westminster, No. 19, York-street-—or rather the 
house standing on that site—has lately been pulled down. 

Mr. EATON, the Secretary of the Royal Academy, has edited the trans- 
lation of Thausing’s “ Life of Durer,” published by Murray. 

Mr. T. TINDAL WILDRIDGE, author of the “ Misereres of Beverley 
Minster,” will shortly publish, in parts, an important illustrated work, 
entitled “ Old and New Hull.” 

THE movement for the formation of a Scottish Text Society, which was 
begun in Edinburgh last summer, has been well supported, over a third 
of the requisite number of members having put down their names. 

SIR JOHN MACLEAN will edit the MSS. of John Smythe and the 
register of the Abbey of St. Augustine at Bristol, to be printed by the 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archzological Society. 

To the Bradford Times, published by Mr. W. H. Hatton, F.R.H.S., 
Mr. Edward Lamplough is contributing some interesting historical articles 
entitled “ Yorkshire Tragedy and Romance.” 

Mr. W. DE GRAY BIRCH, F.S.A., has completed his arrangement and 
catalogue of the documents in the possession of the Vicars-Choral of 
Wells Cathedral. 

THE large marble statue, lately discovered in Samos, is now exhibited 
in the hall of the Louvre which is devoted to archaic Greek sculptures. 
A new hall has been opened in the Musée des Antiques, connecting the 
Pavillon Denon and the Salle des Peintres Frangais. 

THE Abbé Manceaux, Curé of Hautvillers, has in preparation a history 
of the Abbey of Hautvillers, which is said to have numbered among its 
inmates the monk who manufactured the first bottle of champagne, and 
also to have sheltered the relics of St. Helena. 

A LARGE collection of moulds from sculptures, the property of the 
State, which has lain in cellars below the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 
has suffered from damp, the damage amounting to 500,000 francs. The 
moulds have been removed to the basement of the Trocadéro building. 

_ AHMED JEVDET PASHA, the historian of Turkey, has lately given a 


course of lectures on Ottoman literature. Of late years the movement in- 


this direction had slackened at Constantinople, but this course has 
awakened great interest in the Turkish Press. 

THE Portfolio, for May, published by Messrs. Seeley & Co., Fleet- 
street, contains, zwfer alia, “ Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire;” “ Sandro 
Botticelli,” and Turner’s “ Kilchurn.” There is also a spirited etching of 
“The Combat of St. George and Sansfoy ” in Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene.” 
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MR. REID has added to the collection of drawings and woodcuts by 
the Bewicks in the King’s Library of the British Museum, the whole of 
the water-colour drawings by Thomas Girtin, hitherto in the charge of 
the Department of Prints and Drawings. 

THE torthcoming number of the Fournal of Hellenic Studies will con- 
tain the first instalment of Mr. Ramsay’s account of his recent expedition 
into Phrygia, illustrated from drawings made by Mr. A. Blunt, who was 
sent out by the Hellenic Society to draw objects of interest. 

CoOL, GEORGE POULETT CAMERON, C.B., has bequeathed to the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland numerous war relics and articles of antiquity ; 
and he has requested that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales will be graciously 
_ to accept his Order of the Tower and Sword which formerly 

longed to George IV. 

A GRANT of 40,000 francs has been made to the City of Orleans 
towards the cost of buying and restoring the house of Agnes Sorel. Of 
this sum 25,000 francs is appropriated to works of restoration only. The 
building dates from the early part of the fifteenth century, and exhibits 
very fine and delicate architecture. 

Mr, F. PAGE, of the Hull Subscription Library, is preparing for the 
press a bibliography of works relating to Hull, written by Hull authors 
or printed in Hull. This useful local work will not only include separate 
volumes and sets, but will point out scattered papers in magazines and 
periodicals which come within the scope of the compiler’s plan. 

WE learn from the Athenzum that the Society for Photographing 
Relics of Old London proposes to issue to its subscribers of this year a 
view of Little Dean’s Yard, and six views of Ashburnham House, West- 
minster, and views of the Banqueting House, Whitehall, the Water 
Gate of York House, and three Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

THE ancient palace at Southwell, recently purchased by Dr. Trollope, 
Bishop-Suffragan of Nottingham, is undergoing restoration preparatory 
to being handed over to the new see of Southwell as the residence of its 
bishop, It is intended that the hall shall be adorned with portraits of 
distinguished men connected with Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, 
portions of which will be included in the new diocese. 

English Etchings for May, published by Mr. W. Reeves, 185, Fleet- 
street, contain a portrait of John Phillip, R.A., by Mr. A. W. Bayes, who 
has represented the artist attired in a costume such as Rembrandt loved 
to paint and etch; “The Yew Avenue,” near Queenwood College, East 
Tytherley, Hants, by M. Snape ; and “ The Thames at Pangbourne,” by 
W. H. May. 

Mr. W. GLENVILLE RICHARDS’ “ Records of the Anglo-Norman House 
of Glanville, from A.D. 1050 to 1880,” will shortly be published by sub- 
scription, by Messrs. Mitchell & Hughes, of Wardour-street. The work 
will contain full notes on that family, with copious accounts of their 
ancient alliances. It has been compiled from the public records of the 
kingdom, and from private sources. 

Mr. FREDERICK Ross, F.R.H.S., author of “ Celebrities of the York- 
shire Wolds,” “Yorkshire Family Romances,” &c., has for many years 
past been engaged upon a work of some magnitude to be entitled “ Bio- 
graphia Eboracencis,” or a biographical account of eminent Yorkshire- 
men, extending from the earliest times to the present date. The work of 
alphabetical arrangement is now complete up to the letter H. 

AN account of the muniments of Mr. H. C. Maxwell Stuart, of Traquair 
House, has been drawn up for the Historical MSS. Commission by Mr. 
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William Fraser, of Edinburgh. The correspondence and papers of Sir 
John Stewart, created Earl of Traquair by Charles 1., form the chief part 
of the collection. Mr. Fraser has also lately made a report on the family 
papers of Sir Archibald Grant, of Monymusk.—A¢heneum. 

SOME alterations having lately been made in the ancient church of St. 
Martin, Canterbury, parts of the old Roman walls were exposed to view, 
built of stone and rubble, with binding courses of Roman brick at 
intervals, and faced with Roman plaster. At different parts of the nave 
panels have been taken out, and the same wall is found. It has therefore 
been proved that the people of St. Martin’s worship within the walls of a 
church which was reared about the end of the second century. 

Mr. HENRY T. WAKE, of Wingfield Park, near Derby, has discovered 
a token of Ashbourn, which appears to be unknown to Boyne or the his- 
torians of the county. It is a tam, of about the size of a shilling, but 
thinner. On the obverse side is a coach drawn by two horses, with driver 
in front; at top is a star or flower of six petals, and “ WILLIAM’ 
OWSBORNE.” Reverse: “IN ASHBVRNE* ’71 HIS HALFPENY.” It is in 
excellent preservation. 

A “SHIPWRIGHTS’ Exhibition and International Competition” was 
held in May, in the Hall of the Fishmongers’ Company, London-bridge. 
Among the many interesting objects brought together were several 
models from the National Museum at the Hague, and also the curious 
relic of a Viking ship, supposed to be upwards of 1,000 years old, which 
was discovered in 1880 embedded in the earth on the sea-shore of 
Norway. 

MESsRS. BLACKWooD & SONS have in the press a “Memoir of 
Alexander Seton, Earl of Dunfermline, seventh President of the Court of 
Session, and Chancellor of Scotland, 1555-1622,” by Mr. George 
Seton, M.A. The work will embrace a list of the various presidents of 
the Court from its institution in 1532 to the present time, together with 
genealogical tables illustrative of the four principal legal families of Scot- 
land—Erskine, Hope, Dalrymple, and Dundas. 

THE Atheneum says that Sir Alfred Lyall has in the press a volume of 
“Asiatic Studies, Religious and Social.” The subjects are the following : 
—Religion of an Indian province, origin of divine myths in India, influence 
upon some religious beliefs of a rise in morality, witchcraft and non- 
Christian religions, relations between the State and religion in China, 
formation of clans and castes, Rajput states in India, Islam in India, 
our religious policy and religious situation in India. 

Mr. W. F. KIRBY writes to the Atheneum that, until he read the 
letter of Lord Talbot de Malahide in a recent number of that publication, 
he was not aware that the heliograph was known to the Arabs ; but adds 
that as he was lately turning over the English translation of Cornelius 
Agrippa’s “ Three Books of Occult Philosophy ” (London, 1651), he came 
upon an allusion to a contrivance which must closely have resembled the 
heliograph, though the author speaks of the moon and not the sun. 

Messrs SATCHELL & Co., of Tavistock-street, Covent-garden, have 
in preparation a “ Collection of Ancient Carols, previous to the eighteenth 
century, with accompanying tunes,” the words edited by Mr. Robert 
Charles Hope, and the music edited by Dr. William Creser; also “A 
History of the Seals and Armorial Insignia of the University and 
Colleges of Cambridge.” The latter work, which is to be published in 
twenty-five parts, will be illustrated by several coloured plates and 
engravings of seals, by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, B.A. 
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A RUMOUR has reached the Academy, which publishes it sous toutes 
véserves, of an important discovery of Egyptian antiquities on the Oxus, 
near Bokhara, including personal ornaments of the richest description. 
This would indicate a remote commercial intercourse between Egypt and 
the far East, and may possibly lead to a new geographical identification 
of “ the land of Put,” at present supposed to be the Somali country. 

AT a recent meeting of the Philological Society, Prince Louis Lucien 
Bonaparte gave to the members copies of his “ List of the (133) Languages 
and Dialects, belonging to the Basque (8), Uralic (18), and Aryan (107) 
Families of Europe, in which one or more entire books of the Bible have 
been literally translated and printed.” Of the 133 entries, the Prince has 
edited all or part of 64; but as several books sometimes go under 
= entry, the total of his contributions to the list reach the number 
of 92. 

In the archives of the old Republic of Genoa has lately been found the 
diplomatic correspondence of the Genoese agent in London, Francesco 
Bernardi. beginning in 1651, and continued without interruption, except 
during the embassies of Count Ugo Fiesco and Giovan Luca Durazzo, to 
the year 1662. The obligation imposed upon Bernardi of keeping his 
Government accurately informed of the events then happening in England, 
and his intimacy with the Protector, render these documents of historical 
importance. 

THE authorities of the Catholic church at Carlsruhe have sold for 
200,000 francs, to Baron de Rothschild, of Frankfort. a cup, unique of its 
kind, of gold, and enriched with precious stones and enamel, of very rich 
workmanship and fine finish. Upon the base is across in jewels, with 
the arms of the house of Metternich, and on the interior of the foot is the 
inscription :—‘‘ Adolphus Wolf, Dictus Metternich Decanus Spirensis, 
Anno 1608.” The cup was given to the church by the Margrave Charles 
Frederick of Baden. 

THE Atheneum states that the publications of the Hakluyt Society, the 
preparation of which has hitherto, after approval of the subject and editor 
by the council, been left entirely between the editor and the printer, will 
in future be subject to the review of an editorial sub-committee before 
issue. The council of the society has also decided to have a new index 
to the translation of the ‘‘ Embassy to Abyssinia” of P. Alvarez, which 
was recently published, prepared at the expense of the society, and issued 
to its members. 

THE first mosaics of any large size have just been executed in this 
country. They are in many respects similar to those made in Venice and 
Rome, and will compare favourably with much larger works of the same 
kind. These mosaic panels, representing the Virgin and Child (in the 
centre), St. Joseph, St. John the Evangelist, St. Gregory the Great, St. 
Edward, St. Gilbert, St. Cecilia, likewise four smaller panels, have been 
placed in the apse of the Church of the Assumption, Warwick-street. All 
the figures are life-size.— Weekly Register. 

ACCORDING to the 7imes correspondent at Rome, a fragment of the 
celebrated plan of the city of Rome of the time of Septimus Severus, of 
which the pieces found in the 16th century and subsequently are preserved 
on the staircase-walls of the Capitoline Museum, has been discovered in 
the course of the excavations in progress between the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina and the corner of the Palatine. It shows a portion of the plan 
of the Temple of Castor and Pollux, and otheredifices which stood within 
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a few yards of the spot where it was found, and it fits into and completes 
one of the fragments in the Capitoline Museum. 

THE Roman correspondent of the A‘hena@um announces the recent 
discovery of two statues, one in the Via Venezia, on the north slope of 
the Viminal, and the other in the Piazza Victor Emmanuele, on the 
Esquiline. The first one, though headless, is thought to be Hebe in the 
act of pouring the contents of a goblet into a cup which is held by the 
left hand ; the other represents a Gaulish prisoner. The same writer 
gives also details of the recent discoveries which have been made in the 
catacombs of Domitilla, and of important works now being carried out in 
the valley cf the Forum, of the Via Sacra, and the Pantheon. 

Mr. G. M. THEAL, of the Cape Civil Service, has lately completed an 
official visit to Holland in connection with some interesting researches 
into the early history of the Cape Colony. The Dutch Government 
afforded him every facility to examine the colonial archives at the Hague, 
and to make copies of the charts and journals of the early explorers of 
the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. Theal has obtained much authentic infor- 
mation concerning the location of the various Hottentot tribes at the time 
the Dutch first came into contact with them. By his previous researches 
in the colony he had already succeeded in throwing a good deal of light 
on the subjects which he has now further elucidated in Holland. 

THE first volume of a “ History of the Irish Confederation and the 
War in Ireland, 1641-1643,” edited by Mr. John T. Gilbert, F.S.A., editor 
of “Fac-similes of National MSS. of Ireland,” is announced. The work 
will include a hitherto unpublished contemporary narrative by Richard 
Bellings, author of a ‘Sixth Book to the Countess of Pembroke’s 
‘ Arcadia,’” and Secretary to the Council of the Irish Confederation. This 
narrative is supplemented by several hitherto unprinted letters from the 
Confederates and Peers of Ireland to Charles I., Pope Urban VIII., the 
Kings of France and Spain, the Emperor of Germany, Cardinals Berberini, 
Richelieu, Mazarin, &c., with diaries, examinations taken on the rack, 
personal memoirs, correspondence, and ordinances for government in 
Ireland under the Confederation. The work will be issued by Mr. 
Quaritch, of Piccadilly. 

Mr. B. QuaritcH, of Piccadilly, has issued No. 342 of his Cata- 
logue ; it is devoted to “ Romances of Chivalry,” and comprises a list of 
one branch of the literature of fiction and imagination, extending from the 
age of Homer to the seventeenth century. The Catalogue—which in its 
way is a bibliographical treasure—embraces novels, tales, allegorical 
romances, apologues, fables, national legends, popular ballads, Epic and 
historical poems, grotesque stories, &c. Like its predecessors, the cata- 
logue contains full and elaborate descriptions of the most important of the 
works enumerate, the value of which will be at once apparent to the book- 
collector. It comprises also a large number of ancient Greek and Roman 
fictions, German and Norse romances, and folk-tales ; whilst among the 
“allegorical romances” will be found several works on “ Mysteries,” 
“ Miracle Plays,” “ The Dance of Death,” &c. 

THE archeological interest of Tripoli, writes a correspondent of the 
Times, is very great. Out of all the seven. mosques in the city the oldest 
is that of Dragut Pasha, the inscription over its door bearing the date of 
A.H. 1013. The body of the great corsair lies under an adjoining ouda, 
almost devoid of ornament. The Turkish Pashas of Tripoli have appa- 
rently monopolised for themselves and their families the privilege of being 
buried within its walls. With the exception of a good deal of exquisite 
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carving on the doors of the older mosques, their decoration is very in- 
ferior to that found in Kairwan. From the minar of the modern Djama 
el Gourgi a striking bird’s-eye view of the city may beobtained. Near the 
Marine Gate is a four-sided Roman triumphal arch, erected by one 
Orfilus, in honour of the Emperors Aurelius Antonius and Aurelius 
Verus. Its interior is now filled up by a tobacco depot and a Maltese 
tavern. 

THE Caxton memorial window in St. Margaret’s Church, West- 
minster, which had been subscribed for by most of the leading members 
of the printing trade and working printers in London, was unveiled on 
Sunday, April 30. The window is at the east end of the south aisle of 
the church. The central division of the window represents Caxton 
standing in front of his wooden press and holding a printed book in his 
hand. The familiar “portrait” of Caxton being known to be spurious, 
an ideal figure has been designed by Mr. Holliday, with due regard to 
the costume of Caxton’s era. In the centre of the tracery are the Arms 
of Kent, in which county Caxton was born; and in the panels, at the 
base of the window, are the Arms of London, where he made his position 
in life, of Bruges, where he learnt the art of printing, and of Westminster, 
where he practised it. The west window also has been filled with 
painted glass, the gift of American friends, in memory of Sir W. Raleigh. 

THE following articles, all more or léss of an antiquarian character, are 
among the contents of the May magazines :—Belgravia, “ About York- 
shire,” “‘ John Wilkes at Brighton ;” Gentleman's Magazine, “ The French 
Peasant under the Ancien Régime,” “ Warfare in Chivalrous Times ;” 
Nineteenth Century, Notes on Turner’s “Liber Studiorum;” Zzme, 
“ Albany and its Dukes,” “ The Wallace of Wales,” and “The River of 
Thames ;” Art and Letters, “ Masterpieces of Tapestry,” ‘* Ancient 
Armour ;” Leisure Hour, “ William Jackson, of Exeter, Musician,” 
Curiosities of Criminal Law,” “ Moliére ;” Quarterly Review, “ Jonathan 
Swift ;?> Edinburgh Review, “The Fall of the Stuarts,” “Origin of 
English History,” “The Haigs of Bemerside ;” Fraser, “ Charles Lamb 
and his Friends,” “‘A Pre-Raphaelite Magazine ;” 7he Century, “The 
Hellenic Age of Sculpture ;’ Magazine of Art, “Queen Anne Plate,’ 
“ Glass-painting in the Fourteenth Century ;” CornAili, “‘ The Convent 
of Monte Oliveto, near Siena ;” Zhe Month, “ Relic of the Holy Cross 
at York,” and “ The Lollards and their Progress in England.” 

Mr. HENRY SWEET’S collection of Anglo-Saxon charters, in his 
* Oldest English Texts” for the Early English Text Society this year, 
says The Academy, will contain the only fifty-seven that he admits as 
genuine before Alfred’s time, and will begin with one in uncials of the 
seventh century, 692 or 693 A.D. Mr. Sweet classifies the charters first 
by age and then by dialect, and for the first time edits them critically. 
He rejects all documents preserved only in the monastic registers or 
Chartularies, holding that they cannot be relied on as genuine contem- 
porary instruments, but must, at least, be second-hand, if not tenth-hand, 
so he confines himself to the charters on separate sheets. The Saxon 
ones are printed at full length, the Latin ones are abridged, their Saxon 
words only being all preserved, with enough Latin to make the Saxon 
clear. Mr. Sweet’s introduction to this book will contain a complete 

ammar of English before Alfred, a subject which has never hitherto 

n treated. 

THE City of Berlin has acquired by purchase a very magnificent 

“Luther Collection,” consisting of nearly five thousand articles. It is 
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icularly rich in woodcuts, engravings, and drawings, including some 
y A. Diirer and L. Kranach, representing Luther at various periods of 
his life from boyhood till his last days. A second division includes por- 
traits of Luther’s parents, wife, and children. In a third group are found 
his friends and disciples, Melanchthon, Férster, Sabinus, Justus, Jonas, 
and others. A fourth contains portraits of his princely protectors, begin- 
ning with the Elector of Saxony, and as a pendant to this division follows 
one illustrating his great secular adversaries. Another department con- 
tains pictures of his various ecclesiastical adversaries. The collectors 
have also brought together portraits of his forerunners, as Savonarola, 
Huss, Thomas 4 Kempis, John Wessel, Tauler, and others. Several of 
the latter are of great rarity, and the whole collection has been declared 
by competent art critics and historians to be the most complete pictorial 
history of the age and its leading actors anywhere extant. 

THE Aflantic Monthly for May has an article of great historical in- 
terest, by Miss Elizabeth Robins, on the “ Evolution of Magic.” From the 
earliest evidences we have of magic in the spirit-filled world of the Accad- 
Chaldeans, this writer traces its practice in the superstitious cultus of the 
Finns, and thence to the Shamanistic sorcery of the Altaic races. The 
principle of Persian magic was a pure dualism, and the arch-sorcerer was 
Zarathustra, a mighty maker of charms and traditional originator of the 
cabala. But if in the Iranian races the spirits of good and evil were in 
perpetual conflict, the type of evil, Set, had already been vanquished by 
Osiris in Egyptian mythology. The magic of the Greeks was derived 
from that of the Chaldeans and Egyptians ; but, albeit Thessalian witch- 
craft was the blackest of all, it was the relic of an aboriginal cultus, and 
in Hellenic legends evil occupies an inferior position, and is often con- 
trolled by music. It was, however, says Miss Robins, among the Norse- 
men that magic reached its highest development, and teaching them that 
nothing could be gained without work, it inspired them with the principles 
of true philosophy. This most interesting article concludes with a slight 
sketch of the survival of magic in the middle ages, and of its strange 
recrudescence in the witchcraft of the seventeenth century. 

A LARGE number of ancient records and papers bearing on the past 
history of Essex, which were discovered about three years ago in an 
upper room in the Shire-hall, at Chelmsford, have lately been made the 
subject of a report by the Shire Hall Committee for the purpose of entering 
into arrangements with the Historical Manuscripts Commission, or any 
other body qualified to deal with them to the best advantage. with the 
view to their future preservation and possible publication. The records 
comprise, inter alia, rolls of deeds of conveyance, sessions rolls, mostly of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, papers relating to the Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Nonconformists and their punishments, copies of 
prosecutions for non-attendance at the parish churches, documents relating 
to the making and repairing of roads and bridges, the punishment of 
witchcraft, &c. There are also among the contents of the box several 
letters from the Privy Council, written or signed by Lord Burleigh ; Lord 
Howard of Effingham; Monk, Duke of Albemarle; Lord Lauderdale, 
the Earl of Northumberland, Lord Hunsdon, &c., and a certificate 
bearing the signature of Oliver Cromwell. Mr Charles Sharman, Under- 
Sheriff of the county, has devoted much time to assorting, cleaning, and 
arranging the documents, and his rough notes on those referring to Queen 
Mary’s reign have been already printed. ; 

OF late years several grave-mounds, stone coffins, and the remains of 
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human bones have been discovered within the demesne of Gala, Selkirk- 
shire. Mounds, having the appearance of an artificial formation, are 
scattered here and there, but as yet only one of them has been opened 
up, when a circular grave-mound, some 70 feet in diameter and about six 
or seven feet deep in the centre, was removed to form the site for a house. 
Numerous slabs, graves, and a large quantity of bones were discovered. 
At the meeting of the British Association at York in September last, Dr. 
Phené, F.S.A., read a paper on “ The Serpent Mounds on the Scottish 
Border.” Itis said that a local gentleman (Mr. Allan Cochrane, of 
Fairnknowe) had his attention directed to Dr. Phené’s paper, and, aware 
of the existence of the seemingly artificial mounds in Gala Park, commu- 
nicated with Dr. Phené, who has lately made a personal examination. 
It was a circular, flattened mound, 27 feet in diameter. The proprietor, 
Mr. Scott, of Gala, was informed of the circumstances, and readily con- 
sented to the opening up of the mound, giving the assistance of his 
workmen for the purpose. Dr. Phené said if sacrificial or other barbar- 
ous forms of worship had been practised a deposit of charcoal would be 
found in the centre. A cutting was made, and exactly in the centre, and 
three feet below the surface, the expected charcoal deposit was found. 


| 


Antiquarian Correspondence. 


Sin scire labores, 
Quzre, age: quzrenti pagina nostra patet. 
All communications must be accompanied by the name and address of the sender, 
not necessarily for publication. 


ATKYNS’S “GLOUCESTERSHIRE.” 


S1tr,—In the report of the recent sale of books and MSS. from the 
library of Mr. Beresford Hope, as in your columns, p. 280, it is stated 
that a copy of the “first edition” of Atkyns’s “Gloucestershire,” “on 
large paper,” was sold for £38. I shall be very glad to know whether 
this statement is correct. As mentioned in “ Gloucestershire Notes and 
Queries,” vol. ii. p. 118, “there are large-paper copies of the second 
edition ” (1768) ; but I am under the impression that there are not any 
such of the edition published in 1712. If there are, how many were 
issued ? BEAVER H. BLACKER. 

Clifton, Bristol. 


TWO ANCIENT BRASSES. 


(See ~. 283, ante.) 


S1r,—The brass commemorating John, son of John and Agatha Wayte, 
is (or was) in St. Cross, Winchester. 
Billericay, Essex. j. A. SPARVEL-BAYLY, F.S.A. 





S1r,—The brasses, whose locality is inquired for by Mr. John Arm- 
strong, are in the church of the Hospital of St. Cross, near Winchester. 
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The name on the first brass should be Rich. Harward. The original 
inscription to No. 1 was lost, but some few years ago it was restored 
(engraved on a new plate) by,Mr. Baigent. It is now in the chancel 
within the communion rails, 

No. 2. The inscription remains, but the effigy is lost. The rubbing of 
this brass must have been taken some years ago, as no figure was remain- 
ing when Haynes compiled his list, and he makes no mention of there 
ever having been one. W. A, WELLS. 

27, Kingswood-road, Merton, Surrey. 


RICHARD VERSTEGAN, 


S1R,—Mr. John Wilson, bookseller, of this town, has in his possession 
a volume, most interesting, and in my opinion, most valuable, in good 
condition, entitled “A Restitution of decaied intelligence, in Antiquities 
concerning our nation.” It is dedicated to King James, by Richard 
Verstegan, and the imprint is as follows :— 

“London, 
Printed by Iohn Bill, Printer to 
the King’s most Excellent 
Maiestie, 1628.” 
The preface is headed “ The epistle to our nation.” Then follow eleven 
sonnets on the work, four in Latin and seven in English. After this the 
contents, as under :— 

“Of the originall of nations; and consequently of that nation from 
which Englishmen are undoubtedly descended. i. 

“ How the antient noble Saxons, the true ancestors of Englishmen, were 
originally a people of Germanie. and how honourable it is for — 
men to bee descended from the Germans. 

‘Of the antient manner of living of our Saxon ancestors. Of the 
idolls they adored while they were pagans: and how they grew to bee 
of greatest name and habitation of any other people of Germanie. 3. 

“ Of the ile of Albion otherwise called Brittaine containing England, 
Scotland, and Wales: and how it is shewed to have beene continent or 
firme land with Gallia now named France, since the flood of Noah. 4. 

“Of the arrivall of the Saxons out of Germanie into Brittaine, and 
how they then received the Christian faith, possessed the best part of the 
countrie, called it England, and leaving the name of Saxons came gene- 
rally to be called Englishmen. 5. 

“Of the Danes and the Normans, and their comming into England : 
and how the English people have notwithstanding still remained th> 
corps and bodie of the Realme. 

“Of the great antiquitie of our antient English tongue, and of the 
proprietie worthinesse and amplitude thereof, with an explanation 
sundrie our most ancient Saxon words. 

“ The Etymologies of the antient Saxon proper names and of men win 
women. 8. 

“How by the surnames of the families of England, it may be dis- 
cerned from whence they take their originals to wit: whether from i. 
antient English-Saxons, or from the Danes and Normans. 

“Of our antient English titles of honour, dignities and offices, at 
what they signifie. Also the signification of our English names of dis- 
grace or contempt. 10.” 
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Then follow the chapters with marginal paragraph-headings, and at the 
end “The table or index of svndrie especiall points touched in this 
Booke.” There are neat plates illustrative of the chapter on idols, 
and the work contains 350 pages. The preface is dated from “ Antwerpe, 
this 7. of Februarie, stilo novo, 1605.” The first sonnet is headed 
“ Ricardi Viti Basinstochii, ivris virivsqve doctoris, et regii ordinarii pro- 
fessoris Pandectarum in Academia Duacena, Carmen, subito-scriptum 
ad lectorem, de restitutione antiquitatum Gentis Anglorum in Brittania 
Insula per D. Ricardum Versteganum nove facta.” The second is “ Rich- 
ardi Stanihursii Carmen in librum antiquitatis Anglice amicissimi sui 
D. Ricardi Verstegani Angli,” next by “ Joannis Rombootii, and the next, 
Cornelius Kilianus Duffleus. The first English sonnet (of three stanzas) 
is initialled “R. B.,” the second signed “‘ Tho. Shelton,” the third “ Fr. 
Tregian,” next initialled “S. V.,” another “ A. Greneway,” then one by 
Rafe Badclyf, and another “ R. V.,” the initials of the author. 

West Hartlepool. G. C. PLINSTON. 


ASTROLOGICAL. 


S1R,—Would you ask any of your antiquarian friends if they could 
cast me my nativity? I seein Notes and Queries that many of those 
gentlemen practise the art. M. STIRK. 

79, Astbury-road, Queen’s-road, Peckham, Surrey. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN BOOKS. 


S1r,—I think your readers would be interested in a collection of the 
many curious and fantastic inscriptions to be found in old books. A 
friend of mine inserts the following along with his book-plate in each 
— and I think it will appeal to every ANTIQUARIAN reader at 
east :-— 

**Old wood to burn, old wine to drink, 
Old books to read, old friencs to trust.” 


RALPH DE PEVEREL. 


CRITICISMS ON OUR COUNTY HISTORIES. 


StrR,—Many of our standard county and local histories contain 
damaging and delusive inaccuracies. Would it not be a good plan to 
have a critical paper or papers on each important work written by an 
eminent antiquary connected with the county in question? Not a supple- 
ment supplying more recent history, but simply a critique on the work as 
it stands, pointing out mis-statements which the progress of antiquarian 
research has made patent. If so, THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHER would be a suitable medium for the publication of such 
papers. I throw out the hint for what it is worth. ANTIQUITAS. 


ANOTHER ANTIQUARIAN MOTTO. 


S1r,—The motto from Schiller, quoted upon the wrapper of your maga- 
zine, is very beautiful and very suitable; but would it not have been 
possible to get one for the purpose from an English poet? Gray’s line 

Rich with the spoils of time” occurs to me on the instant, and others 
would, no doubt, come up on a little reflection. T. B. 

co 
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THE PARDON OF GENERAL DESBOROUGH. 

S1rR,—The document granting a pardon, after the restoration of the 
Monarchy, to General Desborough, the brother-in-law of Oliver Crom- 
well, and from whom we are directly descended through his daughter, was 
formerly in the possession of my father, the late Rev. William Walford, 
of Hatfield Peverel, near Chelmsford. When he sold Hatfield some 
thirty or forty years ago, this pardon aeeenen and has never since 

nseen. It was on | goog eee: and signed by (I believe) Lord Howard 
of Effingham, and had the Royal Seal attached to it. The latter was 
broken. I should be glad to repurchase the pardon, with a view of placing 
it, either now or hereafter, in the British Museum. 

Hampstead, N.W. E. WALFORD, M.A. 

THE HEIGHT OF LONDON HOUSES. 

S1R,—I found the following paragraph the other day in an old magazine 
dated February, 1767 :—“‘ We hear a most excellent Regulation is under 
consideration, that the height of all the houses in the City of London 
and Westminster shall be in future in proportion to the Breadth of the 
Streets. This is to take place only in Rebuildings, or new created 
Streets, by which means the Darkness attending new Houses in 
narrow Streets will be avoided, and a due Subordination of Buildings 
preserved.” May I ask, through the columns of the ANTIQUARIAN 
MAGAZINE, whether this “ Regulation” was ever carried into effect, and 
if so, with what result ? Mus URBANUS. 


HANGMAN’S STONES. 
(See p. 226.) 


S1R,—There is a “ nage Hill” with a similar legend on the coast 
between Ilfracombe and Lynton, North Devon. No doubt in all such 
cases the story grew out of the name. I have heard no other plausible 
explanation of it. F. W. CORNISH. 


Eton College. 

SHAKESPERIANA. 

Str,—It seems strange that the expression in “ Hamlet,” Act ii. sc.2, 
“a god kissing carrion,” should be such a cruz to those Shakespearians 
who have ever enjoyed when cold and weary the grateful fragrance of a 
good hissing chop, steak, or rasher, preparatory to eating it. The diffi- 
culty is the more remarkable since in the quartos and folios the reading 
is “a good kissing carrion,” and the emendation required is the simple 
substitution of # for 2. Hamlet suggests that the heat of the sun reduces 
the carrion to a state as agreeable to maggots, as is the chop under the 
heat of the fire to hungry man. JOSEPH BOULT. 

Liverpool. 

THE SITE OF MILTON’S HOUSE AT WESTMINSTER. 


S1r,—The house standing upon the site of that in which it is said that 
Milton wrote the greater part of “ Paradise Lost” (No. 19, York-street, 
Westminster) has been pulled down during the progress of recent “ im- 
provements” in that locality. Should not something be done to mark the 
spot before its whereabouts is quite lost sight of? 

Lavender-hill, S.W. E. INGRESS BELL. 

{An engraving of the house, together with an account of the build- 
ing. ;" be found in “Old and New London,” vol. iv. p. 22.—Ep. A. M. 
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DANIEL DE FOE’S MARRIAGE. 


S1k,—Can any of your readers throw any light upon the accompanying 
extract from the registry books of Aske’s Hospital, Hoxton? I have 
lately consulted several Lives of De Foe, and, so far as I am aware, it has 
escaped the researches of Wilson, Lee, Hazlitt, and Minto—in short, I 
suppose, of all his biographers. The following is the extract :— 

“1720 | Daniel De Foe, of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and Mary Webb, of 
De Foe} St. Mary, Aldermanbury, were married March 29, 1720, in Esq. 
and Aske’s Chapel at Hoxton, by license from the Abp. of Cant. 

Webb Pt HENRY VAUGHAN.” 
Was this Daniel De Foe the son of the author of the “ Life of Robinson 
Crusoe,” or was it the author himself? His second wife is generally said 
to have been named Susanna ; but we know too little of the family rela- 
tions of Daniel de Foe senior or junior to be sure to which of the two 

the extract refers. Ws. DENTON. 
22, Westbourne-grove. 


THE “ BREECHES” BIBLE. 


ye venture to inquire whether any of your readers can tell 
me if the quarto edition of the Geneva Bible, printed by Robert 
Barker, 1615, with Tonson’s notes on the New Testament (a 
copy of which is in my possession) is inserted in any published 
list of Bibles? Anderson (Annals of English Bible, edition 1862, 
p- 652) ~ a list of 129 editions of the Geneva Bible down to 
1611, and estimates that there were 150 editions from 1560 to 1616; but 
he does not mention the quarto edition of 1615 amongst those published 
since 1611 (p. 661), unless, as I suspect is the case, there is a misprint in 
Anderson, and two editions, which he says were printed in 1613, should 
be read 1615. W. W. 


DR. JOHNSON AND THE ‘*‘GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 
(See ~. 280 ante.) 


S1r,—* Curiosus ” will find a complete list of the writings of the Doctor 
at the end of Boswell’s Life, published by Routledge, at 3s. 6d. The 
articles in the Gentleman’s Magazine are indicated in their chronological 
order, and date from 1739 to 1753. F. J. BURGOYNE. 


POSES SESE 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


IN answer to our inquiry for particulars of earlier translators of the Bible 
than Wyclif (see p. 283, ot ag correspondent, P. J. M., sends us the 
following extract from Cardinal Wiseman’s “Lectures on the Doctrines and 
Practices of the Catholic Church” (1855): “1n our own country it is well 
known that there were versions long before that of Tyndal or of Wickliffe. 
Sir Thomas More has observed, that ‘The hole Byble, was, long before 
his (Wickliffe’s) dayes, by vertuous and wel lerned men, translated into 
the English tong, and by good and godly people, with devotion and 
soberness, wel and reverently red.’ (A Dialogue Concernynge Heresyes, 
b. iii. c. 14, p. 232).” It may be said that all translations before the time 
of Wyclif were Anglo-Saxon, and not English. If so, what does More 
mean by “ English tong”? 
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* SWAN-UPPING.”—“ Cygnus ” will be glad to be referred to any book, 
magazine article, or accessible MS. bearing on the subject of swans and 
swan-marking. He is not a naturalist, but an antiquary. Address, 4 
Wyndham-crescent, Junction-road, N. 


Books Received. 


p Anecdota Oxoniensia. Vol. i. Part i. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1882. 
2. The Portfolio: No. 149, May, 1882. Seeley & Co. 

3. British and Irish Press Guide, 1882. May, 159 Piccadilly, W. 

4. Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Language. By the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1882. 

5. Aungerville Society’s Reprints, No. ix. Privately printed for the 
Society. Edinburgh, 1882. 

6. The Court of the Honour of Peverel. By J. T. Godfrey, F.R.H.S. - 
Nottingham : J. Derry, 1882. 

7. Anglo-Saxon Primer. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, 1882. 

8. Specimens of Early English. Parti. By Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1882. 
“ 2. Webster's Royal Red Book. May, 1882. Webster & Co., Picca- 

illy. 

10. Meditations and Disquisitions upon Certain Psalms. By Sir R. 
Baker. T. Fisher Unwin, Holborn-viaduct, 1882. 

11. Collectanea Genealogica. Vol. i. J. Foster, 21 Boundary-road, 
N.W., 1882. 

12. Preservation of Parish Registers. By T. P. Taswell-Langmead, 
B.C.L., with Preface, by W. C. Borlase, Esq., M.P. 1882. 

13. Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littérature, May, 1882. Paris : 28 
Rue Bonaparte. 

14. History of Aylesbury, by Robert Gibbs. Part I., published by the 
Author, Aylesbury. 
OOOOO00 000 


Books, e., for Sale. 
Book-Plates. Duplicates exchanged. Address, W. Ward, St. James- 
road, Kingston-on- Thames. 


2000000008 


Books, ¢c., THanted to Purchase. 
Cussans’ Hertfordshire, Parts i. and ii. Full price given (two guineas) 
if in — condition, Address, E, J. C., 4, Windham-crescent, Junction- 
Palmer’s Index to The Times, 1871 and 1872. Address S. Palmer, 
Park-house, Broadway, South Hackney. 


Palmer’s Index for 1863, Part iii. Address, E. W., 17 Church-row 
Hampstead, N.W. 
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